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Jericho,  63  ;  The  Tower  of  Edar, 
142  ;  Ijarge  Cistern  netir  the  Ash 
Heaps,  Sunk  Rock-sliaft  near  Tomb* 
of  the  Kings,  144 ;  Mar  Metri, 
253. 


Sculptured  Marble  Slabs  at  Askelon, 

250. 
Semfmieh,  358. 

Sport  among  the  Bedawhi,  369-376. 
Sun  Standing  Still,  165,  283. 


Tarbancli,  358. 

Tell  Sandahannah,  99. 

Tell  Yarmuk,  98. 

Terra-cotta  Coffins  at  Mansurah,  250. 


Vocal  Music  of  the  Fellahin.  104. 


Warakany,  358. 

Watershed  between  the  Sea  and  River 
Jordan,  359. 

Winged  Figures  on  Jar-handles,  379. 

Woman  in  the  East. — Tiie  Country 
Woman,  171  ;  The  Ilousehold 
Furniture,  172;  Meals,  174;  The 
Women,  Birth,  Marriage,  181-190. 


Quarterly  Statemext,  Jaxuarv,  1900.] 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS. 

UuRiXG  the  last  qiiarter  of  the  year  1899  the  excavations  were 
continued  by  Dr.  Bliss  at  Tell  Zakariya  and  Tell  es-Sfifi  until 
November  24!th,  when  the  party  removed  to  Tell  ej-Judeideh  and 
commenced  work  there.  Dr.  Bliss's  reports  are  published  in  the 
pi'esent  Quarterly  Statement,  together  with  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion by  Mr.  Macalister  of  the  remarkable  rock-hewn  subterranean 
chambers  at  Tell  Zakariya,  the  rock  cuttings  at  Tell  es-Safi,  &c. 


We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Albert  Socin, 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Leipzig,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  German  Society  for  the  exploration  of  Palestine, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  acted  as  editor  of  that  Society's 
publications.  He  was  born  in  1844  in  Basle,  and  studied  at  the 
Universities  of  Basle,  Gottingen,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin.  In  1868  he 
undertook  his  first  journey  to  the  East,  and  after  visiting  Cairo 
resided  for  about  a  year  at  Damascus,  studying  the  Arabic 
language  and  the  Arabian  people.  From  there  he  visited 
Jerusalem  and  the  village  Ma'lula  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon.  In  this  place  he  wrote  down  from  the  mouth  of  a 
Greek  Christian  woman  the  ancient  West  Aramaic  dialect  which 
is  still  spoken  there.  The  3-ear  1870  Socin  spent  in  Bagdad,  in 
Kerbela,  amongst  the  Manda'ern  on  the  lower  Euphrates,  in 
Mosul,  in  Mardin,  and  Erzeroum,  everywhere  investigating  and 
writing  down  the  languages  of  the  country.  At  the  end  of  1870 
he  returned  to  Basle,  and  in  1871  commenced  his  active  laboui"s 
as  a  teacher  in  the  University  there.  In  1873  he  again  visited 
Cairo,  Palestine,  and   Syria.     The  result  of.  this  second  journey 
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•v\'<is  Baucieker's.*  "w-oSHir.bwn  handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine. 
From  1876  to  1890  lie  \vas  Professor  in  Tiibingcn,  and  from  1890 
to,.1.8Si)jA  X'tiiWig".  ;  Socin's  labours  occupy  a  foremost  place  in 
connection  'with'  the'  study  of  the  languages  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  Orient.  Also  he  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
geography,  antiquities,  and  history  of  the  East.  For  the  "  Zeit- 
schrift  des  Deutschen^Palaestina-Vt  reins  "  he  wrote  from  1878  to 
1885  the  reports  on:  new  publications  in  reference  to  Palestine 
with  gi-cat  accuracy; and  sound  judgment.  The  list  of  Arabic 
topographical  terms  which  appeared  in  Vol.  XXII  of  the  "  Zeit- 
schrift  "  was  one  of  his^last  works.  It  is  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  bis  effort  to  build  up  the  exploration  of  Palestine  on  a  firm 
scientific  basis. 


Owing  to  want  of  space  the  publication  of  several  important 
communications  has  had  to  be  deferred. 


Dr.  Schick,  in  his  report,  mentions  the  remarkable  fact  alluded 
to  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson  in  his  address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Fund,  that  the  Turkish  flag  with  the  crescent  and  star  had 
been  hoisted  on  the  tower  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the^first  occasion  upon  which  a  Turkish  flag 
lias  been  hoisted  on  a  Christian  church. 

A  carriasre-road  from  Jerusalem  to  Nablus  is  about  to  be 
commenced.     The  engineer  is  an  Armenian. 

So  many  Russian  pilgi-ims  came  to  Jerusalem  last  year  that 
there  was  not  enough  water  for  them  even  in  the  immense 
cisterns  within  the  Russian  compound.  So  more  very  large 
cisterns  are  to  be  erected,  water  being  meanwhile  purchased  from 
neighbours.  A  steam  pump  and  leather  hose  are  employed  to 
raise  and  conduct  the  water  to  the  Russian  gi-ound. 

There  was  at  Jerusalem  anxiety  amongst  the  people  because 
of  a  rumour  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  on  a  certain 
day  in  the  week  between  November  12th  and  18th,  so  that  the 
police  were  obliged  to  announce  that  anyone  speaking  ojienly 
in  public  about  it  would  be  inipiisoned.  The  days  Avent  over 
quietly,  and  a  storm  with  heavy  rain  occurred  in  the  night  of 
November  iGth,  making  an  end  of  the  scarcity  of  water. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS.  '.} 

A  mimber  of  moulds  of  tlio  various  objects  found  in  the 
excavations  liave  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Fund,  con- 
sisting of  inscribed  weights,  jar-handles,  scarabs,  &c.  (see  p.  28). 
They  can  be  seen,  and  casts  of  several  can  be  obtained,  on 
application  to  Mr.  Armstrong. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Professor  Ganneau's  "  Archreo- 
loi^ical  Researches  in  Jerusalem  and  its  Neighbourhood"  is  now 
published  and  being  issued  to  subscribers. 


Li  order  to  make  up  complete  sets  of  the  "  Quarterly  Statement,''' 
the  Committee  loUl  he  very  glad  to  receive  any  of  the  hack  numlers. 


Dr.  Bliss's  detailed  account  of  his  three  years'  work  at 
Jerusalem,  published  as  a  separate  volume,  with  the  title 
"  Excavations  at  Jerusalem,  189-A-1897,"  and  copiously  illustrated 
with  maps  and  plans,  may  be  procured  at  the  office  of  the  Fund. 
Price  to  subscribers  to  the  work  of  the  Fund,  8s.  6d.,  post  free. 


The  "  Flora  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Sinai,"  by  the  Rev. 
George  E,  Post,  M.D.,  Beirut,  Syi'ia,  containing  descriptions  of 
all  the  Phaenogaras  and  Acrogens  of  the  region,  and  illustrated 
by  441  woodcuts,  may  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  Fund,  price  2ls. 


The  income  of  the  Society  from  September  23rd  to  December 
27th,  1899,  was — from  Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations, 
including  Local  Societies,  £695  10s.  lOd. ;  from  sales  of  publica- 
tions, &c.,  £127  2s.  9d.  ;  total,  £822  13s.  7d.  The  expenditure 
during  the  same  period  was  £800  13s.  8d.  On  December  27th 
the  balance  in  the  Bank  was  £270  12s.  4cZ. 


Subscribers  in  U.S.A.  to  the  work  of  the  Fund  will  please 
note  that  they  can  procure  copies  of  any  of  the  publications  from 
the  Rev.  Professor  Theo.  F.  Wright,  Honorary  General  Secretary 
to  the  Fund,  42,  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  price  of  a  complete  set  of  the  translations  published  by  the  Palestine 
Pilgrims'  Text   Society,  in   13  Tolumes,  with  general  index,  boiuid  in  cloth, 
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is  £10  10.?.     A  catalogue  describing  the  contents  of  each  rolume  can  be  had 
0  1  application  to  the  Secretary,  38,  Conduit  Street. 


The  Museum  at  the  oflice  of  the  Fund,  at  33,  Conduit  Street  (a  few 
doors  from  Bond  Street),  is  open  to  visitors  every  week-day  from  10  o'clock 
till  5,  except  Saturdays,  when  it  is  closed  at  2  p.m. 


It  mav  be  well  to  mention  that  plans  and  photographs  alluded  to  in  tlie 
reports  from  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  cannot  all  be  published,  but  all  are 
preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Fund,  where  they  may  be  seen  by  subscribers. 


Wliile  desiring  to  give  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  tlie  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  Statement,  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  by 
publishing  them  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  they  neither  sanction  nor  adopt 
them. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  Quarterly  Statement  regularly  are  asked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Acting  Secretary.  Great  care  is  taken  to  forward  each 
number  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and 
other  causes  occasionally  give  rise  to  omissions. 


ToUEiSTS  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Loan  Collection  of  "Antiques" 
in  the  Jerusalem  Association  Koom  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
opposite  the  Tower  of  David,  Jerusalem.  Hours :  8  to  12,  and  2  to  6. 
Maps  of  Palestine  and  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  publications  are  kept  for 
sale. 


Photographs  of  Dr.  Schick's  models  (1)  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  (2)  of 
the  Herodian  Temple,  (3)  of  the  Haram  Area  during  tlie  Ciiristian  occupation 
of  Jerusalem,  and  (4)  of  the  llaram  Area  as  it  is  at  present,  have  been  received 
at  the  office  of  the  Fund.  Sets  of  these  photographs,  with  an  exjilanation  by 
Dr.  Schick,  can  be  purchased  by  applying  to  the  Secretary,  38,  Conduit 
Street,  W. 

Branch  Associations  of  the  Bible  Society,  all  Sunday  Schools  within 
the  Sunday  School  Institute,  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Sunday  School  Institute,  will  please  observe  that  by  a  special  Kesolution  of  the 
Committee  they  will  henceforth  be  treated  as  subscribers  and  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase the  books  and  maps  (by  application  only  to  the  Secretary)  at  reduced 
price. 

Tlie  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  donations  of  Books  to  the  Library 
of  the  Fund,  whicli  already  contains  many  works  of  great  value  relating  to 
Palestine  and  otlier  Bible  Lands.  A  catalogue  of  Uooks  in  the  Library  will 
be  found  iu  the  July  Quarterly  Statement,  18'J3. 


NOTES   AND   NEWS.  0 

The  Co.umiltes  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  :— 
"  Reeenil  cVArchL-ologie  Orieutale."  Publie  par  Professor  Ch.  Clermonfc- 
Ganncaii.  Tome  III,  Livraison  22.  Sommaire  .— §  57.  Les  inscriptions 
iiiopuniques  de  Maktar  (.y«'7e  et  fin).  §  5S.  L'epitipho  de  Ya'mour 
d'Ascalon.  Additions  et  Rectifications.  Table  des  Matieres.  Table 
des  figures  dans  le  textc.  Table  des  planches  hors  texte  (PI.  IX  et  X). 
_^Tis.LLes  livraisons  23-25,  Completant  le  tome  III,sont  reservc'cs  a 
I'ludcx  general  et  detaille  des  Matieres  Conteuues  drtns  les  trois 
tomes.  Cet  Index,  dress5  par  M.  J.  B.  Chabot,  sera  envoye  aux 
Souscripteurs  an  commencement  do  I'annee  1903,  avec  les  couvei tares 
et  titres  du  present  volnme. 


The  authorised  lecturers  for  tlie  Society  are  — 

America. 

Professor  Theodore'  F.  Wright,  Ph.D.,  42,  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Honorary  General  Secretary  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
for  the  United  States.     His  subiects  are  as  follows  :— 

(1)  The  Buried  City  of  Jerusalem. 

(2)  Discoveries  in  Palestine. 

Englaxd. 
The  Eer.  Thomas  Harrison,  F.R.G.S.,  The  Vicarage,  Appledore,  Ashford, 
Kent.     His  subjects  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Research  and  Discovert/  in  the  Eoly  Land. 

(2)  Bible  Scenes  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Science. 

(3)  The  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine. 

(4)  In  the  Track  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan. 

(5)  The  Jordan  Valley,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

(6)  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem— {Excavations  in  1894). 

(7)  The  Recovery  of  Lachish  and  the  Hebrew  Conquest  of  Palestine. 

(8)  Archceological  Illustrations  of  the  Bible.     (Specially  adapted  for 

Sunday  School  Teachers.) 
N.B.— All  these  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  specially  prepared  lantern  slides. 

The  Eer.  Charles  Harris,  M.A.,  F.E.G.S.,  Appledore,  Ashford,  Kent.     (All 
Lectures  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.)     His  subjects  are  as  follows  :— 

(1)  Modern  Discoveries  in  Palestine. 

(2)  Stories  in  Stone;  or.  New  Light  on  the  Old  Testament. 

(3)  Underground  Jerusalem  ;  or,  With  the  Explorer  in  1895. 

Bible  Stories  from  the  Monuments,  or  Old  Testament  History 
in  the  Light  of  Modern  Research  : — 

(4)  A.  The  Story  of  Joseph ;  or.  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt. 

(5)  B.  The  Story  of  Moses;  or.  Through  the  Desert  to  the  Promised 

Land. 
(G)  c.  The  Story  of  Joshua;  or.  The  Buried  City  of  Lachish. 

(7)  D.  The  Story  of  Sennacherib  ;  or.  Scenes  of  Assyrian  Warfare. 

(8)  E.  The  Story  of  the  Eittites ;  or,  A  Lost  Nation  Found. 
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Scotland. 


The  Ker.  James  Smith,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.E.a.S.,  St.  aeorge's-in-the-Wesfc 
Parisli,  Aberdeen.  (All  Lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  slides, 
many  of  which  are  coloured.)     His  subjects  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

(2)  A  Filgrimage  to  Falestine. 

(3)  Jerusalem — Ancient  and  Modern. 

(4)  The  Temple  Area,  as  it  noiv  is. 

(5)  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

(6)  A  Visit  to  Bethlehem  and  Hebron. 

(7)  Jericho,  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  Eer.  W.  Burnet  Thomson,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Galashiels,  N.B.  His  subjects 
are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  Citi/  of  the  Great  King ;  or,  Jerusalem  and  the  E.vplorcr. 

(2)  The  Temple,  the  Sepidchre,  and  Calvary. 

(3)  Southern  Falestine. 

(4)  Jerusalem  to  Damascus. 

(5)  Falestine  and  Jesus  Christ  (for  children). 

(6)  The  Bible  and  the  Monuments.     Discoveries  in  Ancient  Land. 

All  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

Wales. 

The  Kev.  J.  Llewelyn  Thomas,  M.A.,  Aberpergwm,  Glynneath,  South 
Wales.     His  subjects  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Explorations  in  Judea, 

(2)  Research  and  Discovery  in  Samaria  and  Oalilee. 

(3)  In  Bible  Lands ;  a  Narrative  of  Fersonal  Experiences. 

(4)  The  Reconstruction  of  Jerusalem. 

(5)  Froblems  of  Falestine. 


FOURTH   PtEPORT   ON   THE   EXCAVATIONS  AT  TELL 

ZAKAElYA. 

By  F.  J.  Bliss,  Ph.D. 

On  resuming  work  at  this  site  on  September  11th  I  was  fully 
impressed  with  the  situation  of  affairs.  The  details  of  the 
fortress  had  been  fully  worked  out,  and  no  other  important 
building  had  been  found.  Accordingly  nothing  remained  for 
us  to  do  but  to  put  in  practice  the  theory  which  I  stated  on 
p.  23  of  the  January  Quarterly  Statement  for  the  current  year  : — 
"  After  several  years  of  dig:ging  in  Palestine  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  owing  to  many  conditions  that  need  not  be 
detailed  now,  antiquities  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  that  the 
only  hope  for  finding  these  is,  first,  to  choose  a  site  that  is 
proved  to  be  ancient,  and  then  to  turn  over  great  quantities  of 
soil  on  that  site."  Now  the  antiquity  of  Tell  Zakariya  had 
been  amply  proved  by  the  objects  found.  Not  to  go  into 
details,  it  seemed  indisputable  that  we  had  found  traces  both 
of  pre-Israelite  and  Jewish  occupations.  The  lower  stratum 
showed  scarabs  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  and  types  of  pottery 
of  the  same  date,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  stratum  at  Tell 
el-Hesy,  which  contained  the  cuneiform  tablet.  In  the  upper 
stratum  had  been  found  jar-handles  and  weights,  inscribed  in 
Hebrew,  presumably  of  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  The 
reasons  for  turning  over  about  half  the  soil  in  the  interior  of 
the  fortress  had  been  two :  F'irst,  to  determine  the  nature  and 
number  of  periods  of  the  structures  within ;  and,  second,  if 
possible,  to  discover  important  inscriptions.  The  results  of  the 
first  quest  are  shown  in  the  plans  and  sections  published  in  the 
July  Quarterly.  The  results  of  the  second  were  disappointing, 
for  while  the  short  inscriptions  referred  to  above  turned  up,  no 
important  steles  were  found.  Accordingly  it  seemed  best  to 
turn  our  attention  to  the  lower  plateau.  A  series  of  16  pits 
sunk  on  this  plateau  during  our  first  season  had  revealed  a 
depth  of  soil  ranging  from  6  to  IS  feet,  which  showed  two 
strata :  the  lower,  pre-Israelite  ;  the  upper,  Jewish.    Our  main, 
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if  not  our  chief,  hope  in  beginning  a  large  clearance  was  for 
cuneiform  tal)lets  in  the  lower  stratum,  tablets  that  might 
throw  further  light  on  the  history  of  the  land  before  the  Jewish' 
Conquest,  and  give  us  the  otlier  end  of  the  Tell  el-Amarna 
correspondence ;  and  for  Hebrew  steles  in  the  upper  stratum 
Aviiich  raisht  have  the  interest  attachiuQ-  to  the  ]\Ioabite  Stone, 
or  to  the  Siloam  Inscription.  Incidentally  we  hoped  to  add  ta 
our  knowledge  of  the  pottery.  In  reporting  that  while  this  last 
hope  was  fulfilled  the  others  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  I 
must  not  be  held  to  discredit  my  theory  of  digging.  Tablets 
may  or  may  not  occui-  in  the  unexcavated  parts  of  Tell  Zakariya, 
but  the  soil  in  which  we  were  working  is  certainly  the  soil  in 
which  tablets  may  be  looked  for.  Tell  el-Hesy  is  very  nnich 
smaller  than  Tell  Zakariya,  and  Tell  el-Hesy  had  its  tablet,  and 
the  unexcavated  portions  may  hold  many  more. 

The  plan  of  the  plateau  is  given  on  the  plate  facing  p.  16 
in  the  January  Quarterly  Statement.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a. 
rude  triangle  trending  north-eastwards  from  its  base,  the  road 
from  the  valley  striking  the  summit  at  the  apex.  The  northern 
part  of  the  plateau  is  fairly  level,  and  has  a  distinct  edge.  On 
the  south-eastern  portion  are  superimposed  tlie  ruins  of  the 
fortress.  At  the  south-west  the  surface  is  irregular,  and  shows 
an  outcrop  of  rock,  in  which  wine  and  olive  presses  have  been 
cut.  The  most  favourable  portion  for  digging  appeared  to  be 
along  the  line  CI),  in  the  centre  of  whicli  had  been  found 
a  quantity  of  early  pottery.  This  point  was  taken  as  the 
centre  of  a  large  clearance  to  the  rock,  8U  feet  by  60  feet, 
worked  in  sections  each  30  feet  broad,  according  to  the  method 
described  before.^  The  rock  lies  at  an  average  depth  of  about 
14  feet.  A  thiid  section,  of  the  same  dimensions,  was  begun, 
but  deepened  for  7  feet  only,  this  de})th  rei)resenting  the 
stratum  in  wliich  Jewish  inscriptions  might  be  ex])ected. 

Immediately  under  the  surface  we  found  many  walls 
enclosing  small  rooms.  They  are  l»uilt  <»f  rul)l)le,  and  range 
ill  Ijreadth  fidin  2  to  4  feet.  As  the  pottery  found  within  tliese 
walls  was  Jewi.sli  or  earlier,  including  many  whole  examples^ 
witli  no  admixture  of  Itoman  or  Aralt,  it  aiipcars  to  be  proved 

'  See  p.  98,  April  Quarterhi  Slatemeut. 
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EXCAVATIONS   AT   TELL   ZAKARIYA.  '•> 

that  this  part  of  the  Tell  has  not  been  rebuilt  since  the  Jewish 
])erio(l.  The  walls  stand  nowhere  for  more  than  o  feet,  and 
they  rest  immediately  on  the  rUhris.  They  are  nuicli  ruined, 
many  are  in  their  pi'csent  condition  isolated,  and  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  publishing  a  full  plan,  which  without  much 
reconstruction  would  l»e  unintelligible.  AVe  submit,  however, 
a  plan  of  a  portion  of  the  remains,  which  contains  a  system  of 
stone  vats  {sec  Plate  J).  The  three  small  vats,  I),  c,  and  d, 
globular  in  shape,  are  sunk  in  a  dwarf  wall  3  feet  high.  One 
foot  below  its  top  there  is  a  cement  flooring,  flush  with  the 
rims  of  the  vats  e  and  /,  as  seen  on  section  line  CI).  There 
is  no  direct  means  of  connection  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower  system,  and  the  liquid  (wine,  oil,  or  treacle)  must  have 
been  transferred  manually  from  the  vats  in  the  wall  to  the 
vats  in  the  floor. 

In  passing  a  yard  at  Beit  Jibrin  the  other  day  I  noticed  a 
system  of  vats  not  unlike  those  just  described.  X  man  and 
wife  were  scooping  out  oil  just  pressed  from  the  olives,  and 
pouring  it  into  another.  The  internal  depths  of  vats  h,  c, 
and  d  are  18,  15,  and  22  inches  respectively  ;  the  diameters  at 
the  mouth  are  14,  14,  and  12  inches  respectively  ;  all-over 
diameters  across  top,  30,  31,  and  33  inches.  Vat  c  has  a  small 
groove  near  the  top.  The  two  lower  vats,  e  and  /,  are  28  and 
18  inches  in  depth  respectively;  diameters  at  mouth,  44  and 
49  inches ;  thickness  of  sides,  4  to  6  inches.  Vat  a  probably 
belongs  to  this  same  system. 

Vats  g  and  h  were  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  flooring-,  and 
their  tops  are  flush  with  the  base  of  the  adjacent  wall.  The 
flooring,  however,  is  ruined,  thougii  traces  of  it  remain  imme- 
diately along  the  line  of  the  wall.  The  large  jar  with  four 
handles,  near  vat  f/,  appears  to  be  a  foundation  deposit.  The 
measurements  of  vats  g  and  h  are  as  follows  : — Depths,  19  and 
21  inches  respectively  ;  thickness  of  sides,  4  to  6  inches  ;  large 
internal  axis,  36  and  48  inches.  Vat  i  lies  under  one  of  several 
dwarf  walls,  only  1  foot  high,  which  divide  a  plaster  floor  into 
compartments,  probably  used  as  vats.  A^'at  i  is,  of  course, 
earlier  than  the  compartments.  It  is  10  inches  deep,  and 
18  inches  across  the  mouth.     Tiie  bottom  was  broken  out,  and 
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lias  been  repaired  with  a  fine  white  cement.     On  its  surface 
signs  of  pock-dressing  appear. 

The  cistern  shown  on  the  plan  consists  of  a  natural  cavern, 
with  a  shaft  built  up  to  the  present  surface  in  two  rings  of 
rude  masonry,  not  concentric,  with  a  rough  filling  in  between 
them.  The  top  was  covered  over  with  large  slabs  immediately 
under  the  surface,  though  the  existence  of  the  shaft  did  not 
seem  to  be  known  to  the  Fellahin. 

In  the  lower  or  pre-Israelite  stratum  was  found  another 
series  of  very  rude  constructions,  too  ruined  to  form  a  coherent 
plan.  Signs  of  two  periods  were  observed;  for  example,  a 
circular  brick  construction  had  been  broken  into  by  the 
foundations  of  a  later  wall.  This  resembled  a  large  pit- oven, 
l)ut.  as  the  usual  signs  of  burning  on  the  interior  surface  were 
absent,  it  must  have  served  some  other  purpose.  Its  over-all 
diameter  was  about  4  feet,  the  walls  being  7  inches  thick, 
consisting  of  sun-dried  bricks,  white  with  red  facing,  both 
inside  and  out.  Signs  of  a  small  opening  appeared  about 
2  feet  from  the  bottom.  On  the  floor  inside  was  a  layer  of 
ashes,  containing  small  fragments  of  pottery,  stones  with  traces 
of  severe  firing,  and  human  bones,  also  burned,  including  a 
radius,  a  pelvis,  a  bit  of  a  tibia,  and  a  fragment  of  a  sacrum. 
That  these  had  not  been  burned  within  the  construction  is 
proved  by  the  absence  of  firing  on  its  walls.  If  similar  con- 
structions containing  burned  bones  be  found  in  the  future  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  settle  the  question  whether  the  bones 
were  deposited  on  purpose  or  whether  we  have  here  an  ordinary 
receptacle  for  grain  into  which  bones  had  been  accidentally 
cast^  Another  possible  explanation  occurred  to  us  while  the 
construction  was  being  cleared  out.  Above  the  ashes  it  was 
tilled  with  debris  containing  fragments  of  brick,  which  apjieared 
to  be  parts  of  the  ruined  walls  of  the  construction  itself.  Three 
of  these  contained  circular  channels,  of  about  1  inch  diameter. 
\s  hich  suggested  the  tuydrcs  fomul  in  the  furnace  excavated  at 
Tell  el-Hesy  {see  my  '-'Mound  of  Many  Cities,"  p.  46),  which, 
however,  showed  a  much  larger  chamljer,  having  a  diameter  of 
7  feet.  The  absence  of  firing  in  the  Tell  Zakariya  construction 
appears  to  militate  against  one  supposing  these  channels  to  be 
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tuyeres.  No  such  channels  were  found  in  the  3  feet  of  walling 
which  remains  standing.     Their  purpose  remains  obscure. 

Many  whole  jars  and  vases  were  found  in  the  course  of  this 
excavation.  Several  of  these  are  now  published.  The  types 
are  Jewish  and  pre-Israelite.  It  will  be  well  to  explain  the  sense 
in  which  we  use  these  terms.  As  proved  by  the  stratified  mound, 
Tell  el-Hesy,  where  eight  superimposed  cities  were  excavated, 
the  pottery  of  Palestine,  before  the  Seleucidan  period,  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  classes,  first,  the  types  called 
by  Petrie  "  Amorite,"  showing  peculiar  characteristics,  such  as 
ledge-handles,  patterned  burnishing,  comb-facing,  &c.  These 
occurred  in  the  first,  or  lowest,  city  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  types,  but  extended  in  more  or  less  modified  forms  into 
Jewish  times.  Very  little  of  this  ware  was  found  at  Tell 
Zakariya,  but  Tell  es-Safi  has  a  stratum  on  the  rock  which 
sliows  these  types  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  We 
prefer  to  call  this  ware  early  pre-Israelite  rather  than 
Amorite.  The  second  class  includes  Phoenician  ware  and  local 
shapes,  based  upon  the  Phoenician,  together  with  certain 
associated  types,  which  are  found  as  early  as  1400  B.C.,  but 
which  also  come  down  to  Jewish  times.  These  we  name  later 
[)re-Israelite.  By  the  time  of  the  later  Hebrew  monarchy  both 
the  "  Amorite  "  and  Phoenician  types  have  degenerated,  and  we 
find  a  class  of  pottery  showing  a  mixture  of  styles.  Hence,  in 
using  the  term  pre-Israelite  in  regard  to  any  given  jar  we 
mean  that  it  belongs  to  a  type  that  came  in  during  pre-Israelite 
times,  though  the  particular  specimen  may  have  been  made 
during  the  early  Hebrew  monarchy.  On  the  contrary,  in  using 
the  term  Jewish  we  exclude  not  only  pre-Israelite  times,  but 
also  the  period  of  the  early  Jewish  monarchy.  In  speaking  of 
strata,  however,  where  we  have  thousands  of  specimens  to  con- 
sider, as  well  as  associated  objects  which  may  be  dated,  the  use 
of  the  terms  is  fairly  inclusive :  in  other  words,  the  two  strata 
may  be  taken  to  represent  an  accumulation  extending  from 
pre-Israelite  to  late  Jewish  times. 

On  Plate  II  are  shown  some  pre-Israelite  types.  No.  1  is 
of  fine  drab-coloured  paste,  ornamented  in  black  and  red.  The 
line  and  zigzag  pattern  is  characteristic.     It  is  27-75  centimetres 
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in  height,  the  hody  is  oval,  it  lias  a  slightly  convex  disc  base, 
two  loop  handles,  and  long  cylindrical  neck,  slightly  expanding 
at  the  mouth.  Xo.  4  is  of  the  same  general  type,  but  it  is 
smaller  and  the  ornamentation  is  different.  The  vessels  2,  3, 
5,  and  6,  are  of  one  type,  having  convex  bases,  wide  mouths, 
and  small  ear  handles.  They  all  show  painted  ornament  except 
Xo.  G.  Xo.  8  is  a  jug  with  the  characteristic  pointed  Phoenician 
base.  Xos.  7  and  9  are  uncharacteristic,  but  being  found  near 
the  rock  are  placed  on  this  plate.  On  Plate  III  a  mark  of 
query  is  put  after  the  title  "  Jewish  "  as  some  of  the  forms  are 
uncertain.  Xos.  3  and  6  are  clearly  late.  X^os.  1  and  2  were 
found  on  the  dividing  lino  ])etween  the  two  strata;  they  have 
the  painted  bands  characteristic  of  the  earlier  ware,  but  their 
clumsy  shapes  suggest  the  time  when  degeneration  had  set  in. 
They  both  spring  from  a  trumpet-shaped  hollow  foot,  as  shown 
in  section.  Xo.  1  has  a  cylindrical  neck  with  roll-moulded 
mouth.  The  neck  of  Xo.  2  is  very  short,  producing  an  unsym- 
metrical  effect.  Xo.  5  was  found  near  the  surface  and  is  of  a 
type  new  to  us.  It  is  a  small  jug  with  very  thick  side,  and 
having  a  long,  heavily-moulded  neck,  all  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel.  The  handle  is  broken  oft'.  Xo.  -4  is  of 
the  Pilgrim-bottle  type. 

Four  jar-handles  with  Poyal  stamps  were  found.  The  first 
shows  the  four-winged  symbol,  with  the  inscription  "[7*27' 
nrTC,  similar  to  those  previously  published.  The  second  is 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  body  of  the  four-winged 
creature  is  found  for  the  first  time  with  pronounced  articula- 
tions. One  possible  objection  suggested  by  j\Ir.  ]\Iacalister 
to  the  proposed  identification  of  the  symbol  with  the  flying 
scaraba.'us  Ijeetle  is  the  outward  curvature  of  wliat  would, 
according  to  this  theory,  represent  the  cliitr<(  or  hard  wing  cases, 
which  is  exactly  tlie  reverse  of  the  natural  curvature.  A  fac- 
simile drawing  is  submitted.  The  place-name  is  greatly  worn, 
but  the  first  letter  is  clearly  t,  the  last  is  ])robably  D,  and  the 
long  bar  of  the  "^  appears  in  the  middle  letter.  ]\Ir.  IMacalister 
also  recognises  traces  of  tlu;  crossbars  as  dotted  in  on  the  cut. 
This  gives  Pj'^t  (Zipli)  (Cut  I)  for  the  reading,  'fhc  name  of 
this  city  is  proljably  found  on   E.\ample  Xo.  9,  Plate  V,  July 
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Quarterly  Statement.  The  third  was  imperfectly  stamped,  and 
shows  only  the  lower  half  of  the  oval,  but  the  figure  was  clearly 
of  the  four-winged  type ;  the  place-name  is  probably  Hebrew, 
as  the  first  two  letters,  n  and  n,  are  clear.  Of  the  other  letters 
no  traces  remain.  The  fourth  specimen  shows  the  symbol  of 
the  two-wino-ed  type;  it  is  so  badly  distintegrated  that  even 
the  symbol  is  faint,  and  not  a  sign  of   lettering  remains  in 

either  line. 

In  the  upper,  or  late  Jewish,  stratum,  only  2  feet  under  the 
surface,  was  found  a  jar-handle  of  dark  red  ware,  with  a  pro- 
nounced rib  in  the  centre,  above  which  is  the  impression  of  a  seal. 
The  stamp  is  enclosed  in  an  ellipse  {see  No.  1  in  Cut  II,  p.  18), 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  horizontal  line  separating 


I. — Eoyal  Stamp. 

two  lines  of  writing.  The  letters  were  coarsely  cut  on  the  seal. 
The  four  letters  forming  the  upper  line  are  perfectly  clear,  and 
read  "ItV /•  The  large  size  of  the  'ayiii  and  its  oval  shape  are 
to  be  remarked.  In  the  lower  line  the  first  letter  is  plainly 
cheth  and  the  last  yod.  The  main  vertical  line  of  the  central 
letter  is  clear,  but  the  top  part  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  at 
first  we  were  doubtful  whether  it  were  a  van  or  rcsh.  In  the 
first  case  we  must  read  "^in,  in  the  second  '^"^n.  Careful  micro- 
scopic examination,  however,  revealed  the  salient  features  of 
the  resli.  Accordingly  we  have  for  the  reading  of  the  stamp  : 
"  Belonging  to  'Ezer,  'Hori."  'Ezer  is  found  as  a  proper  name 
in  Num.  xiii,  5,  1  Chron.  xii,  9,  and  Neh.  xii,  42  ;  in  the  first 
reference  we  find  mention  of  'Hori,  son  of  Shaphat,  of  the  tribe 
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of  Judali.  Tlie  absence  of  the  article  in  the  stamp  seems  to 
forbid  our  reading  the  word  as  Horite,  for  with  this  meaning 
the  article  is  indispensable.  This  fact  strengthens  the  case 
against  "^IJl,  as  there  is  no  example  where  this  word  is  used  as 
the  name  of  an  individual ;  it  is  always  employed  generically, 
iinrr,  i.*'-,  the  Hivite. 

Stamp  No,  2  (p.  18)  was  not  found  on  the  plateau  but  near 
the  edge  of  our  large  clearance  pit  inside  the  fortress,  which  was 
abandoned  last  spring.  The  letters  are  exceedingly  fine,  and 
the  jar-handle  was  probably  overlooked  by  mir  workmen,  wlio 
may  have  taken  it  for  a  mere  finger-print,  whicli  is  a  common 
feature  on  jar-handles.  I  may  mention  incidentally  that  in 
case  we  find  that  anything  important  has  been  overlooked,  such 
visions  of  lost  hakhshcesh  are  presented  to  the  workmen  that 
anything  bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  recovered 
object  is  subsequently  treasured  up  for  our  inspection.  One 
compensation  for  having  to  till  up  the  excavations  is  the  fact 
that  the  soil  has  to  be  re-handled.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
increasing  care  of  tlie  workmen  is  ])r()ved  by  the  lack  of  finds 
in  the  course  of  our  latest  filling  up.  This  jar-handle  is  of 
red  ware,  similar  to  No.  1,  but  has  two  pronounced  ribs.  The 
stamp  is  elliptical  in  form,  the  two  lines  of  writing  being 
separated  l)y  two  parallel  bars  like  the  example  figured  on 
]).  19S  (»f  the  July  Quarterl//.  In  stamping  the  pressure  was 
unequally  applied,  so  that  the  lower  right  corner  of  tlie  ellipse 
does  not  appear.  The  upper  line  reads  h^"2f:!i7-  Owing  to  a 
small  cavity  in  the  surface  the  lower  end  of  the  2  is  not 
traceable.  Between  the  last  two  letters  occurs  a  short  vertical 
mark,  which  does  not  extend  to  a  second  small  imperfection 
found  below  it.  That  this  mark  is  not  accidental  is  indicated 
by  the  following  considerations  :— (1)  The  relief  is  precisely 
similar  in  character  to  the  relief  of  the  letters.  (2)  If  we 
ignore  it,  tlie  (Ustance  between  the  last  two  letters  appears  to 
be  a  trifie  too  great.  (3)  Similar  nuirks  may  be  seen  in  examples 
•7  aud  0  of  the  stami)e(l  jar-handles  figuiv.!  on  I'late  V  facing 
p.  184  of  the  .InU  Qiwr/rr/i/.  The  lower  line  rea.ls  yj?n,  but 
these  letters  do  not  occupy  the  centiv  of  the  line,  jilacc  for  one 
letter   remaining    ht-huu    the   v;:.      N«iw  this   woid,  signifyhig 
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anger,  is  found  as  a  personal  name  in  1  Cliron.  ii,  27.  The 
quadrilateral  i^ID!^,  however,  presents  difficulties.  The  root 
^22i  occurs  in  the  personal  name  TT'-C!^ — Zephaniah,  which 
signifies  "  Jehovah  protects."  As  a  possible  solution,  I  would 
propose  to  restore  a  letter  in  the  vacant  space  before  the  t2,  to 
re«-ard  the  small  vertical  mark  between  the  last  two  letters  of 
the  first  line  as  a  mark  of  separation  between  two  words,  and 
thus  to  read  y^>t2-^^  )plb.  In  the  case  of  the  Eoyal  stamps, 
mentioned  above,  this  vertical  mark  seems  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  hyphen  between  two  parts  of  the  same  word  separated  by 
the  symbol,  whereas  in  the  present  case  we  assume  it  to  be 
e(|uivalcnt  to  the  modern  printer's  dash.  Possibly  the  lost  letter 
may  be  a  2,  in  which  case  we  would  have  the  word  ^^^'^2^^, 
'■  the  father  of  wrath,"  a  name  analogous  to  y^^^TTi^  (Ahimaaz), 
'the  brother  of  wrath"  {sec  1  Sam.  xiv,  50).  As  neither  j?:^ 
nor  W^^t^  occur  in  Scripture,  our  suggestions  are  offered  with 
considerable  hesitation. 

Stamp  Xo.  3  (p.  18)  was  found  at  Tell  es-Safi.  The  oval  is 
divided  into  three  parts  by  two  vertical  lines.  In  the  central  divi- 
sion we  have  seven  symbols.  At  the  bottom  are  two  identical 
symbols  side  by  side;  these  two  are  also  found  at  the  top  but 
reversed  in  position.  The  three  symbols  found  between  these 
two  pairs  appear  twice  repeated  in  the  right  division  of  the  o^■al. 
The  left  division  is  much  worn,  but  signs  of  a  similar  double 
repetition  appear,  the  symbols,  however,  being  inverted  and  the 
order  changed.  Three  of  the  symbols  found  on  this  stamp 
appear  on  Scarab  No.  3,  Plate  VI,  in  the  October  Quarterly. 

On  Plate  IV  are  show^n  various  groups  of  pottery  deposits. 
Nos.  1  and  2  are  from  Tell  Zakariya,  the  rest  from  Tell  es- 
Sati.  Nos.  2  and  3  are  the  most  common.  In  group  No.  2  we 
have  four  vessels  :  A  Itowl  containing  a  lamp,  filled  with  fine 
earth,  covered  by  a  second  bowl,  inverted,  above  which  is 
another  inverted  bowl.  AVhere  the  vessels  do  not  fit  closely 
the  intervening  spaces  are  also  filled  with  fine  earth.  No.  o 
dift'ers  from  No.  2  in  having  but  one  inverted  bowl.  These  were 
found  buried  near  the  bases  of  walls.  Similar  deposits  were 
very  connuon  at  Tell  el-Hesy,  in  Cities  IV  and  Sub-IV,  which 
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are  dated  from  about  1400  to  1000  b.c.^  The  position  of  group 
No.  1  with  reference  to  the  base  of  a  wall  is  shown  on  the 
plate.  Here  we  have  two  vessels,  first  a  small  bowl  (similar  to 
the  lowest  bowl  in  group  Xo.  2),  somewliat  tilted ;  second, 
a  large  jar  with  four  handles,  also  tilted  on  its  side,  so  that  one 
handle  rests  within  the  bowl.  For  a  somewhat  similar  com- 
bination of  jar  and  bowl,  see  Plate  IV,  July  Quarterly.  In 
group  No.  4  we  have  a  long  cylindrical  jar,  placed  upright  on 
its  pointed  bottom ;  the  mouth  is  closed  by  a  bowl,  not 
inverted,  on  which  rests  a  small  jug.  The  shape  of  the  jar 
is  new  to  us,  but  the  associated  vessels  appear  to  be  early 
Jewish.  Another  form  of  jar-burial  (obtaining  also  at  Tell 
el-Hesy)  was  found  at  Tell  es-Safi.  A  large  jar  was  found 
resting  on  its  side,  the  mouth  broken  away  to  admit  of  the 
insertion  of  two  jugs  and  a  bowl,  which  were  found  within. 
It  was  packed  with  fine  earth  and  contained  small  bones, 
■apparently  of  Ijirds.  The  report  from  Tell  es-Safi  will  refer 
to  a  jar-burial  antedating  the  examples  just  mentioned. 

Tell  ej-Judeideh,  Dcccmln-  4ih,  1899. 


THIRD    RErOET    ON    THE    EXCAVATIONS   AT   TELL 

ES-SAFI. 

By  F.  J.  Bliss,  Ph. I). 

The  Tell  es-Safi  excavations  were  resumed  October  9th  and 
continued  to  November  22nd,  when  prei)arations  were  begun 
for  moving  camp  to  Tell  ej-Judeideh.  IJuring  this  period  an 
enormous  quantity  of  soil  was  turned  over,  l)ut  unfortunately 
with  very  few  results.  In  my  report  in  the  -luly  Quarterly, 
p.  101,  I  called  attention  to  the  difficulties  attending  excava- 
tions on  this  site: — "The  south  end  is  uceupicd  by  the  modern 
graveyard,  the  modern  village  rules  out  tlic  north  portion, 
while  another  graveyard  is  found  over  a  great  part  of  the 
narrow  plateau    extending  t(^   the    north-east.      "We  are  thus 

>  See  "  Mouud  of  Many  Cif  cs,"  p.  84. 
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confined  to  the  steep  slopes  above  the  v. all,  to  a  portion  of  the 
nnilh-east  plateau,  and  to  a  nairow  section  across  the  summit, 
east  and  west,  between  the  southern  graveyard  and  the  modern 
town.  The  last  portion  does  not  give  us  a  free  hand  as  it  is 
divided  into  three  fields  by  lofty  and  dense  hedges  of  cactus, 
the  central  field  being  planted  with  ^-egetables.  The  grave- 
yard at  the  important  south  end  will,  of  course,  prevent  our 
searching  for  the  ancient  Acropolis,  but  even  if  the  tombs  did 
not  exist  the  earliest  remains  could  not  have  been  examined 
liere  without  digging  through  the  foundations  of  Blanche- 
Garde." 

We  have  already  reported  on  the  large  clearance  made 
on  the  north-east  plateau,  where  rude  walls  enclosing  three 
standing  stones,  perhaps  representing  the  remains  of  an  early 
place  of  worship,  were  found.  It  seemed  best,  on  our  return, 
to  attack  a  point  more  within  the  centre  of  the  town  and  near 
to  the  Acropolis.  The  crops  having  been  reaped  in  the  western 
field  of  the  series  of  three  just  mentioned  as  lying  between 
the  Wely  and  the  town,  we  were  able  in  July  to  sink  several 
shafts  to  determine  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  accumulation. 
In  this  field  we  have  since  made  a  large  clearance  to  the  rock, 
80  feet  by  GO  feet,  and  on  the  average  about  16  feet  deep. 
Allowing  for  the  space  to  deposit  the  earth,  this  was  abont 
as  large  an  excavation  as  the  field  would  permit.  The  pottery 
showed  three  strata — Jewish,  late  pre- Israelite,  and  early 
pre-Israelite.  The  extreme  pancity  of  Arab  ware  in  the  upper 
stratum  was  curious  considering  the  proximity  to  Blanche- 
Garde,  and  the  fact  that  much  Arab  stuff  was  found  in  the 
neiu;hbourino;  field.  Walls  were  found  at  two  different  levels, 
in  some  cases  still  enclosing  small  rooms,  two  of  which  have 
doors.  The  construction  is  of  the  rudest,  far  worse  than 
anything  found  at  the  north-east  plateau.  In  fact,  the  houses 
appear  to  be  quite  as  wretched  as  the  hovels  of  the  modern 
village.  Some  jars  and  bowls,  the  stamped  jar-handle  No.  3 
(Cut  J  I,  p.  18),  numerous  fiints,  four  scarabs,  a  few  ordhuiry 
Egyptian  amulets,  a  Babylonian  cylinder,  and  the  slate  object 
resembling  an  eye  (sre  Cut  III),  1)ut  evidently,  from  the 
markings   on    the   back,  cut   out   of   some    larger    stele,  were 
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III.— Figure  of  an  live,  in  i)jUshed  blaek  marble. 
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lY.— Scarabaei  from  Tell  Zakai-lya  (1-2)  and  Tell  es-Safi  (3-8). 


v.— Seal  Cvliiidjr. 
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the  only  discoveries.  The  scarabs  (Cut  IV)  3  to  G  were  all 
found  at  a  depth  of  about  8  feet ;  3  is  of  green  jade,  5  and 
G  are  of  bluish-green  paste,  4  is  slate.  Nos,  1  and  2  were 
found  at  Zakariya.  No,  1  is  of  bone,  and  includes  the  car- 
touche of  Thothmes  III;  No.  2,  on  which  appear  the  characters 
found  on  3  and  5,  is  of  paste.  The  cylinder  (Cut  A")  shows 
stags  couchant,  back  to  back,  and  a  tree,  on  each  side  of  whicli 
is  a  male  figure  grasping  the  trunk. 

So  few  were  the  results  from  this  large  clearance  that  we 
decided  on  another  method  for  testinsj  the  field  to  the  east. 
This  field  occupies  a  position  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient 
town,  at  a  point  about  equi-distant  from  the  east  and  west 
walls.  Even  had  the  Tell  been  unencumbered  this  would  have 
been  a  point  to  be  chosen  for  digging.  Here  we  sank  a  series 
of  shafts,  12  feet  square  and  16  feet  apart,  in  three  lines,  each 
including  foui'  shafts,  except  the  western  line,  on  which  there 
were  but  three,  making  11  in  all.  These  shafts  were  sufficiently 
large  and  sufficiently  near  together  to  make  it  extremely 
improl)aljle  that  we  should  miss  any  important  building.  The 
idea  was  that  if  any  such  building  were  struck  it  would  appear 
in  more  than  one  shaft,  and  we  could  then  extend  our  digging 
t(j  the  spaces  left  between  the  shafts ;  or  if  a  stratum  of  tablets 
appeared  we  could  easily  follow  it  in  the  same  way,  AVe  thus 
hoped  practicall}^  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  an  area  G8  feet 
by  96  feet,  which  was  the  maximum  area  that  could  be 
excavated  in  this  Held,  making  allowance  for  space  for 
depositing  the  earth  against  the  enclosing  cactus  hedge.  IJock 
was  found  at  an  a\'erage  deptli  of  19  feet.  IMaking  the  proper 
allowance  for  batter,  we  thus  carefully  examined  o\er  20,000 
(;ubic  feet  of  soil,  or  aljout  oin'-tiftli  tlie  (piantity  wliidi  would 
liave  been  excavated  had  we  cleared  out  tlie  whole  area  to 
the  rock.  Tlie  lesults  were  even  moie  unsatisfactory  than 
those  from  the  western  field.  A  few  rude  walls,  generally  of 
nncoursed  ruljble,  were  found  at  various  de])ths,  but  with  the 
exce])tion  of  one  late  wall  immediately  under  the  surface, 
the."(;  were  not  hnmd  to  extend  from  shaft  to  sliaft.  Signs 
of  niud-l»ri(',k  walls  and  a  rude  pavement  also  appeared. 
Almost  all  tlie  pottery  was  in  fragments.     The  soil  had  been 
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nuicli  disturbed  in  (juite  recent  times,  as  a  modern  Arab  coin 
was  found  at  a  de})th  of  10  feet,  and  many  signs  of  filled-u]» 
pits  appeared.  To  a  depth  ranging  from  G  to  8  feet  there 
was  nnich  Arab  pottery  intermingled  with  older  styles.  The 
peculiar  Jewish  styles  were  not  in  much  evidence,  the  wall 
being  chiefly  pre-Israelite,  including  a  stratum  on  the 
rock  of  the  earliest  types.  In  this  stratum  were  found 
the  extraordinarily  thin  Hint  knives  and  the  thick  scrapers 
for  skinning  animals,  characteristic  of  the  lowest  city  at 
Tell  el-Hesy. 

The  buried  jar,  containing  smaller  vessels,  has  been  men- 
tioned with  other  groups  described  in  the  Tell  Zakariya  report. 
These  were  all  of  the  later  pre-Israelite  type.  Up  to  the  present 
season  the  earliest  examples  of  buried  vessels  belonged  to  dates 
no  earlier  than  the  Phoenician  period.  However,  2  feet  below 
the  group  just  mentioned  was  found  a  ^'ery  large  jar,  33  inches 
hiiT-h,  showincp  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ware  called  by 
Petrie  "  Amorite,"  \vhich  antedates  the  Phoenician  ware : 
beautifully  cur^■ed  neck,  shoulder  with  caljle  moulding,  disc  base, 
and  comb-facing,  formed  by  an  instrument  with  very  wide 
spaces  between  the  teeth.  It  stood  upright,  was  empty,  and 
was  covered  l)y  a  fragment  of  a  dish,  also  of  "  Amorite  "  type 
showing  the  finer  form  of  condj-facing. 

So  discouraging  were  the  results  from  this  field,  which,  b}- 
its  position,  aj)pears  to  indicate  an  important  part  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  was  pro\'ed  Ijy  the  pottery  to  represent  a  series  of 
occupations  from  the  very  earliest  times,  that  we  decided  it 
would  not  1  »e  wise  to  diu'  further  in  the  remaining,  or  eastern 
field,  in  which  we  had  already  sunk  three  shafts  ;  or  to  test  two 
small  fields,  which  represent  the  rest  of  theaA'ailal)le  space  between 
the  cemetery  and  the  modern  village.  Xeither  did  it  seem  worth 
while  to  retujn  to  the  north-east  plateau,  where  we  had  made 
n  large  clearance,  and  where  the  only  important  result  had 
been  the  discovery  of  the  supposed  temple.  In  other  words, 
the  spaces  available  for  excavation  at  Tell  es-Safi  had  l)eeu 
sufficiently  tested.  The  question  now  arises,  from  which  part  of 
the  Tell  came  the  statuettes,  pottery  masks,  figures,  and  other 
interesting  objects  found  in  the  rubbish  heap  ?     Apart  from  a 
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few  small  stone  fragments,  from  one  of  the  11  shafts  just 
described,  fragments  which  may  possibly  be  the  legs  of  small 
fio-ures,  nothing  resembling  these  statuettes  has  been  dug  up. 
The  objects  from  the  rubbish  heap  appear  to  indicate  a  civili- 
sation superior  to  anything  suggested  by  tlie  constructions  we 
liave  excavated.  We  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  important 
portions  of  the  city  lie  under  the  southern  cemetery,  which 
innnediately  covers  the  ruins  of  Blanche  Garde  (itself  probably 
superposed  on  the  ancient  Acropolis)  and  under  the  modern 
village.  In  the  courtyards  of  the  houses  and  lying  loose  in  the 
streets  we  observed  several  architectural  fragments.    Especially 
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TT. — Architectural  Fragments  found  in  the  Village  of  Tell  es-Sa.fi. 


to  be  noticed  are  a  debased  Corinthian  capital  (No.  1  in  Cut  VI), 
two  Attic  bases  of  common  type  (No.  2),  a  fragment  of  a  marble 
column  witli  filleted  flutings,  and  a  rather  early  Romanesque 
capital  (No.  3).  A  later  lloman  capital,  founded  on  the 
Corintliian  type,  and  sbowing  tlie  eight-pointed^ cross  of  the 
Kniglits  of  St.  John  in  a  circle  just  under  the  abacus,  is  lying 
beside  the  Wely  on  the  north-east  plateau. 

On  the  plan  of  Tell  es-Safi,  north  of  the  large  cemetery, 
may  be  seen  the  mark  x.  This  indicates  the  ruins  of  a  tower, 
cropping  out  from  the  surface,  at  an  angle  of  the  lii^ld  where 
WG  sank  the  11  shafts.     This  was  visible  at  the  time  (jf  my  visit 
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to  the  place  in  1891.  In  describing  the  city  wall  traced  by  ns, 
I  stated  on  p.  1 95  of  the  July  Quarterly :  "  At  h  five  courses 
crop  up  above  the  surface,  and  this  is  probaljly  the  part  seen  l^y 
Dr.  Petrie,  and  rightly  taken  by  him  to  be  part  of  the  ancient 
rampart."  My  report  was  written  under  great  pressure,  while 
the  work  was  going  at  full  speed,  and  I  must  be  pardoned  an 
inaccuracy.  Petrie's  note  of  the  masonry  seen  by  him  is  as 
follows  {see  his  "  Tell  el-Hesy,"  p.  62)  :— "  Tell  es-Safi :  Walling 
of  shallow  drafted  Ijlocks  with  flat  faces,  long-stroke  dressing." 
"  This  (the  long-stroke  dressing)  is  done  with  an  edge  or  point, 
without  showing  any  breadth  of  cut ;  the  strokes  are  somewhat 

curved  and  in  groups  of  parallel  cuts It  is  the  dressing 

of  the  wall  at  Tell  es-Safi ;  this  being  surrounded  by  Amorite 
or  early  Jewish  pottery  ....  is  pro1)ably  the  old  Philistine 
fortress  of  Gath  "  (p.  'Mi). 

As  the  wall  at  h  has  evidently  been  exposed  for  years,  and 
as  we  had  proved  it  to  be  part  of  the  ancient  rampart,  whereas 
the  tower  at  x  appeared  to  me  clearly  to  belong  to  an  enclosure 
about  the  fortress  of  Blanche-  Garde,  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
it  was  the  former  which  was  identified  by  Petrie  with  the  city 
wall.  However,  a  comparison  of  the  masonry  at  both  places 
with  his  description  shows  that  the  walling  seen  by  him  was 
the  one  at  x.  At  h  the  stones  all  have  rough  faces  and  are 
pock-marked.  The  tower  at  x  has  been  robbed  of  its  facing 
stones,  but  two,  though  dislodged,  have  not  been  removed,  and 
they  correspond  to  Petrie's  description,  showing  a  shallow- 
drafted  face  and  long-stroke  picking.  As  stated  above,  the 
remains  of  the  tower  project  from  the  corner  of  the  central 
field,  the  ruins  rising  some  4  feet  above  the  surface.  We  found 
it  trenched  about  on  three  sides  ;  as  the  upper  facing  stones 
have  been  removed  we  sank  a  shaft  at  the  north-east  angle, 
finding  two  cour.ses  of  plain-faced  stones,  16  and  18  inches  in 
height  respectively,  the  lower  being  a  footing  resting  on 
foundation  work  of  rude,  unfaced  rubble.  The  stones  are 
roughly  dressed  with  the  comb-pick.  Owing  to  its  ruined 
condition,  the  dimensions  of  the  tower  could  not  be  absolutely 
ascertained,  but  the  trenches  dug  for  remo^^ng  the  facing-stones 
permitted  us  to  gauge  the  extent;  of  the  face  at  25  feet,  which 
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must  be  correct  within  a  foot  or  two.  In  tliis  same  way  the 
sides  were  measured  to  the  point  where  the.v  inn  under  the 
csmetery  at  about  21  feet.  Along  the  face  we  found  traces  of 
a  gate,  10  feet  wide,  i.e.,  a  door-socket  with  jamb,  rude  sill,  and 
■signs  of  a  second  jamli.  In  a  shaft  sunk  a  few  feet  from  the 
corner  of  the  tower  rock  was  found  at  20  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  level  of  the  sill  is  practically  that  of  tlie  adjacent  part  of 
the  field,  and  7  feet  above  the  top  of  the  foundation  work  below 
the  footing  found  in  the  shaft  at  the  angle.  "We  thus  have  two 
limits  between  which  the  ground-level  at  the  period  of  the 
tower  must  have  lain,  and  for  the  extent  of  accumulation  above 
the  rock  at  the  same  period.  If  the  door-sill  indicates  this 
ground- level,  then  when  the  tower  was  erected  the  field  must 
have  had  its  present  level.  In  other  words,  on  this  hypothesis 
the  tower  represents  the  latest  construction  at  this  point.  If 
the  rude  foundation  work  represents  the  ground-level  of  the 
tower,  then  we  must  assume  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  from 
the  gate  to  a  depth  of  7  feet.  It  was  impossiljle  to  test  this 
theory  without  removing  a  dense  cactus  hedge — an  imprac- 
ticable task.  ]\Iilitating  against  it  is  the  fact  that  the  two 
courses  found  above  the  rubble  are  roughly  dressed,  have  no 
ilrafts,  and  were  hence  probably  always  under  ground.  Even 
on  this  theory  of  a  lower  ground-level  we  must  assume  an 
accumulation  abo^^e  the  rock  of  13  feet  of  fh^ris ;  hence  in  no 
case  can  this  building  be  relegated  to  the  earliest  period. 
Unfortunately  we  had  only  two  examples  of  the  upper  facing- 
stones  to  study,  and  only  one  of  these  is  whole.  This  measures 
20  inches  high  by  37  long,  the  drafts  are  2-75  inches  in  width. 
It  is  a  corner  stone.  The  face-dressing  is  that  described  above, 
Init  the  rough  inner  surfaces  show  marks  of  the  comb-pick.  No 
mason's  marks  were  found,  nor  signs  of  tlie  uinnistakable  fine 
diagonal  chiselling  of  the  Crusaders.  Mortar  is  found  in  the 
rough  core  of  the  wall,  as  well  as  clinging  to  the  inner  sides  of 
the  dislodged  stones. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  absence  of  ])('culiar  ( "rusading  marks 
we  relegate  tiiis  tower  to  the  Crusading  peri(jd  for  the  following 
rea.sons: — (1)  It  occujjies  a  position  t(;  whicli  lUanche-darde 
prol)ably    extended;    (2)  tlie    door-sill    probalily    indicates    its 
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ground-level,  which  is  the  saiie  as  that  of  the  present  surface 
of  the  field,  showing  tliat  there  has  been  no  accumulation  of 
debris  since  tlie  tower  was  built.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
the  only  Iniilding  found  at  Tell  es-Siifi,  showing  well-dressed 
stones,  could  not  be  thoroughly  examined,  as  all  Init  a  small 
part  of  it  is  under  the  cemetery,  and  as  this  small  part  has 
been  molested. 

Just  outside  the  ancient  city  wall  is  a  field  east  of  the 
north-east  plateau  and  at  a  considerably  lower  level.  This 
held  is  fiat,  and  we  thouglit  it  might  represent  an  extra-mural 
occupation,  or  possibly  a  cemetery.  A  few  shafts  proved  the 
former  theory  to  be  correct,  pottery  being  found  to  the  rock. 
As  this  occurs  at  a  maximum  depth  of  7  feet  below  the  surface 
the  occupation  must  have  been  slight.     Cropping  out  from  the 
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fiurface  was  found  a  roughly  circular  stone,  and  a  scraping  of 
the  ground  revealed  li^'e  others,  forming  two  lines  running 
almost  directly  east  and  west.  The  largest  is  41  inches  in 
diameter.  Careful  trenching  failed  to  reveal  any  others.  These 
stones  appear  to  be  parts  of  two  parallel  alignments  (Cut  VII), 
Ko  gate  has  been  found  in  the  city  wall.  From  the  pt)sitiou 
of  the  city  it  appears  likely  that  the  main  entrance  was 
either  from  the  south,  leading  directly  into  the  Acropolis,  or  on 
the  line  of  the  modern  approach  to  the  village  at  the  point  «, 
where  a  bit  of  the  old  wall  is  exposed.  As  at  the  latter  point 
rock  is  found  almost  immediatel}'  under  the  surface,  and  the 
wall  utterly  gone  north  of  the  i)()int  «,  there  was  no  hope  of 
finding  a  gate.  :Mr.  Macalister  observed  a  road  16  to  18  feet 
broad,  cut  in  the  rock  ascending  the   hill  from  the  west  and 
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striking  the  col  at  a  point  south  of  the  "Wely.  At  this  point  it 
seems  to  turn  north,  as  signs  of  a  causeway  appear  leading 
towards  the  Tell.  At  a  point  somewhat  east  of  the  spot  where 
tliis  road  should  strike  the  city  wall  we  sank  a  shaft.  The 
lower  part  of  the  wall  here  consists  of  stone,  the  upper  of  mud- 
brick,  Fallen  brick  was  found  to  a  considerable  depth  in  front 
of  the  masonry.  We  deepened  the  shaft  about  3  feet  below 
the  line  where  the  mud-brick  ceased,  as  this  line  indicated  the 
minimum  depth  at  which  the  door-sill  should  be  found,  and 
drove  a  tunnel  west.  As  the  tunnel  was  over  4  feet  high,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  door-sill  should  be  above  the  level  of 
its  top,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  we  should  fail  to  strike  the 
jamb  of  the  gate,  on  the  supposition  that  the  sill  was  below  tlie 
bottom  of  the  tunnel.  After  tunnelling  some  50  feet,  operations 
were  suspended  owing  to  objections  made  by  the  Fellahin  to 
our  tunnelling  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  cemetery,  as  they  utterl}'- 
failed  to  see  that  between  the  tunnel  and  cemetery  there  existed 
a  wall  10  feet  tliick  !  So  once  more  were  our  plans  frustrated 
by  the  practical  difficulties  existing  at  Tell  es-Safi. 

Since  September  7th,  when  we  arrived  at  Zakariya  after 
our  summer's  break,  our  camp  has  been  pitched  at  four  places. 
The  first  was  under  the  olive  trees  near  the  well.  The  villagers 
gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  and  prepared  several  feasts  in  our 
honour.  At  first  we  greatly  suffered  from  the  heat.  On  our 
return  to  Tell  es-Safi  we  used  the  old  camping  ground  until  the 
approaching  storms  forced  us  to  change  the  camp  to  a  more 
sheltered  position  at  the  east  of  the  Tell.  Here  we  remained 
till  November  24th,  when  we  moved  to  Tell  ej-Judeideh.  Our 
experiences  of  Tell  es-Safi  had  not  been  very  happy,  and  on 
that  Friday  came  a  crowning  touch.  The  large  jar,  which 
not  only  represented  the  only  important  result  from  the 
11  sliafts  on  which  we  liad  expended  so  mucli  toil,  but  which 
was  the  only  large  specimen  of  early  pre-Israelite  ware  we 
have  ever  found  almost  entirely  whole,  had  been  liauled  up 
20  feet  to  the  surface,  and  safely  transported  to  the  camp. 
A  man  was  detailed  to  carry  it  to  Tell  ej-Judeideh.  Fearing 
some  accident  on  the  way,  we  photographed  it  the  day  before 
leaving.  And  then  tlie  unexpected  happened.  After  the  tents 
liad  been  taken  down,  and  wlien  several  camcl-londs  had  gone 
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off,  a  little  girl  perched  on  the  hillside  above  t,he  camp 
accidentally  loosed  a  large  stone,  which  came  crashing  down 
right  on  to  the  precious  jar.  Of  course,  it  was  dashed  to  pieces, 
but  all  the  fragments  were  preserved  and  packed  in  a  box. 

In  our  week's  work  at  Tell  ej-Judeideh  we  have  been 
tracing  the  fortifications,  having  found  many  towers,  a  gate,  &c. 
The  accumulation  of  dehris  is  not  great,  but  the  pottery  shows 
some  of  the  earliest  types.  On  the  surface  we  have  picked  up 
a  fragment  of  a  Eoyal  jar-handle  with  the  place-name  gone,  and 
a  fragment  of  a  scarab.  The  camp  is  pitched  in  a  hollow,  not 
far  from  the  summit.  Owing  to  the  successful  diplomacy  of 
Showkat  Eftendi,  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  we  have  had  no 
trouble  with  the  landowners.  We  are  about  two  miles  from 
licit  Jibrin,  where  we  hope  to  do  some  work  next  season.  On 
the  whole,  the  health  of  the  party  has  been  good. 

Tell  ej-Judeideh,  December  4tL  1899. 
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LIST    OF   CASTS   AND   MOULDS. 

Eeceived  from  Dr.  Bliss,  September,  1890. 

Abhreviations  :—T.Z.  =  Tell  Zakariya. 
T.S.  =  Tell  es-Safi.' 
E.H.  =  Rubbish  Heap  at  Tell  es-Safi. 
M.  —  Mould. 
0.  =  Cast. 

1.  M.    of   weight    (grammes    10),    inscribed.     White    limestone.     Sent 

before.     T.Z. 

2.  M.    of   weight   (grammes   9"4.j\    inscribed.     Dark   red   stone.     Sent 

before.     T.Z. 

3.  C.  of  No.  2.     Note  that  scaling  on  sides  of  letters  re2)resents  scaling 

on  stone. 

4.  M.  of  red-stone  seal.     E.H. 

5.  M.  of  white  agate  seal.     E.H. 

6.  M.  of  another  white  agate  seal.     E.H. 

7.  Wax  impressions  of  markings  on  base  of  4,  5,  6,  with  markings  on 

green ish-grey  seal,  also  from  E.H. 

8.  Wax  impression  of  limestone  (white)  cylinder.     T.S.     Depth,  10  feet. 

9.  C.  pottery  slab.     T.Z. 

10.  C.  pottery  slab.     T.Z. 

11.  C.  jar-handle,  Samaritan  inscriptiun.     T.S.     Not  deep. 

12.  C.  rude  figure  of  woman  and  child.     E.H. 

13.  C  green  enamelled  Ushabti  fragment.     R.H. 

14.  C.  rude  figure  of  pregnant  woman.     E.H. 

15.  C  figure  with  Semitic  features.     E.H. 

16.  C.  My cencean(?)  figure.     E.H. 

(The  last  three  are  hollow.) 

17.  C.  head  of  Silenus.     E.H. 

18.  C.  rude  hoise  and  rider.     E.H. 

19.  C  small  mask,  fragment.     E.H. 

20.  C.  of  four  fragments  of  slabs,  Assyrian  (?).     E.IT. 

21.  C    of    three    fragments    rf    figures  :     one    holding    asp    to   l)reast, 

Cleopatra  (;') ;  one  holding  as})  to  thigh  ;  one  of  -Kgis  with  (Jorgon 
head.     E.H. 

22.  C.  jar-handle,  with  figure  hunting  a  stag.     E.H. 

23.  C.  in  red  wax  froin  stone  mould  of  bdl,  sliowing  clajtpers. 

24.  Ditto  in  plaster,  claj)})ers  not  shown.     E.ll. 

25.  C.  rude  archaic  head.     T.S.     Dei)th  about  20  feet,  or  le\el  of  bases  o 

monoliths. 

26.  C.  scarabs,  1-4,  Plate  VIII,  July  Quarterb/.     T.Z. 

27.  C.  scarabs,  5-8,  same  plate.     T.Z. 

28.  C.  five  scarabs.     T.S. 

29.  ('.  live  Babylonian  gem.s.     T.S. 
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30.  Painted  casts  of  four  E^^yptiau  amulets  ;  one  bone  Phoenician  figure  ; 

one  wooden  object.     T.S. 

31.  Wax   inii)iession   of   Hebrew  inscription   on   jar-handle  from   R.H. 

Sent  before.     As  sharp  as  possible,  considering  state  of  original. 
3-2.  Impression  of  bit  of  clay  stamped  with  seal.     R.H. 

33.  Two  painted  casts  of  grotesque  heads  in  blue  and  yellow  glass,  with 

one  obscene  figure,  same  material.     R.H. 

34.  C.  small  Greek  head.     R.H. 

35.  C.  small  archaic  Greek  head.     R.H. 

36.  C  fraf^raent  of  stone  corbel  with  head,  wearing  lion's  skin.     R.H. 

37.  C.  fragment  of  statuette.     R.H. 

38.  C.  rude  head.     T.S.     Depth,  10  feet. 

Sixty-four  moulds  and  casts  in  all. 


THE    EOCK-CUTTINGS    OF    TELL    ES-SAFL 
By  E,  A.  Stewart  Macalister,  M.A. 

The  extraordinary  energy  displayed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Tell  Zakariya  in  holio\ying  the  hill  that  bore  their  stronghold 
— an  energy  shared  by  their  contemporaries  at  Atraba,  Beit 
Jibrin,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood — arouses  expecta- 
tions of  the  existence  at  Tell  es-Safi  of  works  similar  to  those  I 
have  already  described  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  (1899,  p.  25). 
This  expectation  is  largely  disappointed  ;  the  rock-cut  chambers 
of  Tell  es-Safi  have  not  nearly  the  interest  of  those  at  Zakariya, 
and  a  detailed  account  of  them  would  he  of  little  value  for 
a  scientific  discussion  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  I  hope  to 
show,  however,  that  the  remains  of  ancient  rock-working  at 
Tell  es-Safi  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  or  of  importance, 
and  therefore  propose  to  devote  the  present  paper  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  principal  examples,  dividing  them  into  groups 
similar  to  those  into  which  I  classified  the  Zakariya  cuttings  in 
the  paper  already  referred  to. 

Chamhcrs. 
The  chambers  of  Tell  es-Safi  are  of  small   interest,  and  I 
shall  therefore  clear  the  ground  Ijy  cursorily  describing  them 
first.      Xot    reckoning    about   half  a   dozen    small    chambers 
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scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  Tell,  partly  natural,  and  still 
devoted  to  their  probaljly  original  purposes  of  fodder-stores, 
these  chambers  are  all  to  be  found  on  the  southern  spur  of  the 
long  straggling  hill,  and  comprise  : — 

I-III. — Three  dome-shaped  roughly-circular  chambers,  ^\■ith 
staircases  in  the  side ;  in  all  the  roofs  have  long  since  fallen  in, 
and  every  feature,  including  all  the  steps  in  the  staircases,  has 
become  defaced  by  the  weather. 

IV. — A  very  fine  approximately  circular  chamber,  perfect, 
with  a  rather  flat-domed  roof,  beautifull}-  cut.  It  is  so  full  of 
straw,  stored  for  fodder,  that  satisfactory  dimensions  cannot  be 
taken.  There  is  an  opening  in  the  roof,  now  blocked :  access  is 
now  gained  by  a  doorway  cut  through  a  perpendicular  face  of 
rock  immediately  behind  which  is  the  chamber.  This  doorway 
may  be  modern — a  modern  wooden  door  has  been  fitted  into  it. 
There  is  another  small  chamber  close  by  of  no  importance,  and 
also  a  passage  leading  into  the  rock  opening  from  the  perpen- 
dicular face  just  mentioned.  This  runs  but  a  short  way  and  is 
then  blocked. 

Y. — A  dome-shaped  columbarium,  with  three  rows  of  tri- 
ang;iilar  loculi  in  the  walls. 

VI. — A  damaged  chamber,  which  serves  as  vestibule  to  an 
enormous  room,  60  feet  long  by  20  feet  across  (measured  by 
pacing).  The  height  is  about  20  feet.  With  the  exception  of 
a  chamber  at  Atraba,  which  is  75  feet  in  diameter,  this  is  the 
largest  rock-cut  chamber  I  have  as  yet  found. 

VII. — In  the  lonely  moorland  south  of  the  Tell,  in  a  most 
unexpected  situation,  a  funnel-shaped  cistern,  28  feet  deep,  and 
at  the  bottom  25  feet  G  inches  across. 

There  has  been  a  group  of  similar  cliambers  in  a  low  hill 
across  the  valley  to  the  south-west,  but  some  arc  fallen  in, 
others  blocked  up,  and  I  could  make  nothing  of  them. 

In  tw(j  or  three,  places  vertical  scai]>s  lune  been  cut  in 
outcrops  of  rock — from  5  to  10  feet  long  and  I  id  2  feet  high. 
1'licse  I  hardly  tliink  are  anything  more  im])orLant  than  small 
quarries,  though  the  amount  of  stone  remo\'ed  from  each  is  so 
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minute  as  hardly  to  seem  worth  the  trouble  of  quarrying :  an 
equal  quantity  of  equally  serviceable  material  might  be  picked 
up  loose  in  many  parts  of  the  Tell.  I  have,  however,  no  other 
su^T'T-estion  to  offer.  Under  this  head  may  be  noticed  an  ancient 
causeway,  scarped  through  the  outcropping  rock,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  south  spur  of  tlie  hill.  It  is  16  feet  broad  at  the  top 
and  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  but  towards  the  bottom  it 
widens  and  shallows  (like  a  river  running  through  loose  sandy 
o-round),  finally  disappearing  at  the  bottom.  Three  ancient 
olive  trees  growing  in  its  middle  are  a  witness  to  the  length  of 
time  this  road  has  been  disused. 

Presses. 

Like  other  ancient  sites,  the  place  now  represented  by  Tell 
es-Safi  was  well  provided  with  rock-cut  apparatus  for  pressing 
wine,  olives,  &c.  I  have  noticed  six,  four  of  wdiich  are  here 
illustrated  {see  p.  32). 

The  first  (Fig.  1)  consists  of  a  floor  of  rock,  roughly 
rectangular,  about  42  feet  long  by  16  feet  8  inches  broad.  It 
has  been  smoothed  level,  and  sunk  to  a  maximum  depth  of 
about  5  inches  below  the  surrounding  rock  outcrop.  A  little 
less  than  half  the  surface  is  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  soil 
which  conceals  the  rock ;  the  remainder  is  exposed,  and  shows 
12  cups  scattered  irregularly  over  its  surface. 

Except  the  cup  lettered  E  none  show  any  drains  leading 
into  or  out  of  them,  and  therefore  liquid  that  ran  into  them 
must  have  been  baled  out  by  hand  ;  in  my  ignorance  of  the 
technical  details  of  the  processes  which  took  place  at  presses 
such  as  this,  I  can  but  conjecture  that  the  pressed  material 
was  allowed  to  stand  in  these  cups  till  the  coarser  part  had 
sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  that  the  finer  liquid  was  then  skimmed 
from  the  top  and  poured  into  the  large  vat ;  or  in  the  case  of 
cup  E  allowed  to  run  through  the  channel  provided,  and 
hidicated  in  the  plan.  It  is  rather  hard  to  account  for  cups 
B,  C,  and  I,  which  are  wholly  or  partly  outside  the  sunk  area. 
Under  the  rock  surface  is  a  large  natural  cave,  the  mouth  of 
which  has  been  enlarged  by  scarping  for  a  depth  of  7  feet ;  the 
outline  of  this  artificial  portion  is  indicated  in  the  plan  by 
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Fig.  1.— Eock-eufc  Press,  Tell  es-Safi. 
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Fig.  ?.— Series  of  Rcck-cut  Vats,  Tell  cs-^A!!. 
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Fig.  3. — Rock-cut  Vats,  Tell  es-Safi. 


Fig.  4. — Rock-cut  Vat  with  Cups,  Tell  es-Safi. 
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Fig.  5. — Normal  Group  of  Cup-marks,  Tell  es-Safi. 
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(lotted  line;";.  It  seems  probable  tliat  when  the  season's  work 
was  over  the  press  was  cleaned  and  the  refuse  allowed  to  run 
through  the  two  channels,  MM,  down  to  the  cave  lielow. 
I  cannot  account  for  the  flat  saucer  mark  denoted  L. 

The  plan  and  sections  (Fig.  2)  sufficiently  show  the  details 
of  the  second  press  I  have  selected.  It  is  situated  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  above  the  southern  portion  of  the  village.  Its  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  three  vats  are  paved  with 
a  mosaic  floor  of  rough  white  tessera?  set  in  plaster.  The  sides 
have  also  been  plastered.  I  have  seen  a  mosaic  floor  in  one 
other  press  only :  it  is  in  the  garden  near  Jerusalem  known  as 
"  Abraham's  Vineyard."     The  drains  are  lined  with  potteiy. 

The  third  (Fig.  3)  consists  of  two  shallow  vats  connected  by 
a  channel.  At  each  end  of  the  channel  the  rock  rises  slightly 
so  as  to  form  a  bar :  in  this  case  I  suppose  the  fruit  was 
pressed  in  one  vat,  and  the  juice  passed  into  the  other  by  hand, 
tlie  lees  being  allowed  to  settle  in  the  hollow  between  the  bars. 
There  is  a  third  shallow  vat  and  also  a  cup  in  the  rock  which 
seem  to  have  no  connection  with  the  svstem. 

The  fourth  (Fig.  4),  situated  in  the  deserted  moorland  at  the 
extreme  south  of  the  Tell,  is  a  large  vat,  in  the  floor  of  which 
are  two  cup-marks.  No  doubt  the  purpose  of  these  was  the 
collection  of  the  last  dregs  of  the  liquid.  One  of  the  cups  has 
a  curved  channel  associated  with  it,  obviously  to  increase  its 
collecting  power. 

Cups. 

We  have  already  met  with  cases  of  cups  associated  with 
])resses,  but  independent  cups  and  groups  of  cups  are  scattered 
in  profusion  over  the  whole  of  Tell  es-Safi  wherever  an  outcrop 
of  rock  gives  an  opportunity  for  their  formation,  and  it  i;:v 
necessarv  to  devote  a  section  to  their  consideration. 

Fig.  5  represents  a  typical  group  of  cup-marks  of  ordinary 
size.  They  are  of  two  classes  :  deep  circular  bowls,  generally 
speaking  in  the  shape  of  a  half  melon  cut  across  the  long  axis, 
and  shallow  saucers.'     In  the  group  shown,  example  A  l^elongs 

'  There  are  bcBidcs  a  lew  niiomulous  forms,  such  as  il  (a  cylinder)  and 
D,  Fig.  1 ;  Fig.  G  ;  and  tlie  horizontal  cup.  Fig.  7 
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to  the  former  type  :  it  Is  1  foot  6  inches  dee}),  1  foot  9  inches 
across;  example  B,  which  is  2  feet  across  and  only  3  inches 
deep,  is  an  exaggerated  specimen  of  the  second. 

That  the  practice  of  making  cup-marks  in  rocks  is  of  great 
antiquity  in  Palestine  as  elsewhere  I  have  already  shown  Ijy 
reference  to  a  discovery  made  during  the  excavations  at 
Zakariya.  Under  10  feet  of  ddhris,  the  lowest  3  feet  of  wliich 
contained  pottery  comparable  with  that  of  the  second  city  at 
Tell  el-Hesy  (1500  B.C.),  a  cup  was  found  marked  in  the  rock. 
This  gives  a  minor  limit  of  date  for  the  Zakariya  example. 
That  all  cups  date  back  even  to  this  period  cannot,  of  course, 
1)6  as  yet  asserted,  as  so  far  no  other  light  has  been  thrown 
on  their  epoch. 

If  their  date  be  obscure,  their  purpose  is  even  more  so, 
and  in  Palestine  they  are  as  much  a  puzzle  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  immensely  wide  area  of  their  range.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  present  is  often  a  valuable  illustrant  of  the  past,  and  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  some  tradition  to  throw  light  on  them 
1  liave  asked  about  them  of  several  of  the  more  intelligent 
Fellahhi  with  whom  I  have  come  into  contact.  The  majority 
of  those  of  whom  I  inquired  said  they  were  "  for  water," 
obviously  a  mere  fatuous  guess ;  but  two  much  more  satis- 
factory explanations  were  at  last  elicited.  These  were : — First, 
that  they  were  used  for  watering  cattle ;  and  second,  that  they 
were  intended  as  small  olive-presses,  for  obtaining  a  liiitited 
(quantity  of  oil  required  for  immediate  use. 

That  some  such  utilitarian  purpose  was  intended  in  many 
cases  seems  most  probable.  Large  cups,  3  feet  8  inches  across 
Ijy  2  feet  deep  are  the  dimensions  of  one  at  Tell  es-Safi,  are 
found  near  cisterns,  and  may  well  be  intended  to  be  filled  for 
the  use  of  cattle.  Moreover,  many  groups,  such  as  that  already 
figured  (Fig.  5),  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  places,  which 
in  all  probability  have  always  been  olive  plantations.  Some, 
such  as  A  in  Fig.  5,  have  a  levelled  plane  of  rock,  slightly  sunk 
below  the  surrounding  surface,  attached  to  their  sides,  and 
grooved  with  channels  to  direct  liquid  into  them.  In  otliers, 
such  as  C  in  the  same  figure,  two  or  tln-ee  cups  drain  into 
another  at   a  slightly  lower  level.     Often   separate   cups   are 
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fimnd,  such  as  Fig.  G,  with  a  channel  of  one  shape  or  another, 
dra'.ning  the  neighbouring  rock  surface  into  the  cup.     That  a 
few  oUves  should  be  pressed  on  the  rocks,  so  that  the  oil  should 
run  down  the  channels  into  the  cup,  is  perfectly  conceivable. 
But  there  are  two  cases  in  which  botli  tliese  explanations, 


Fig.  6. — Cup-mark  with  Drain,  Tell  es-Safi. 

as  well  as  any  other  utilitarian  explanation  that  can  be  formu- 
lated, seem  absolutely  excluded.  When  a  cup  is  cut  in  a  vertical 
surface  of  rock  it  will  obviously  hold  no  liquid  of  any  kind. 
After  long  search  I  at  last  discovered  one  example  of  a  vertical- 
face  cup  on  Tell  es-Sali.^     The  rock  in  which  it  is  cut  has  been 
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Fig.  7. — Secbion  of  Eock  Surface  witli  vertical  Cup-mark,  Tell  csSafi. 

scarped,  and  llicre  is  a  cup  of  unusual  form  in  the  horizontal 
surface  under  the  scarp;  the  bottom  of  the  latter  l)reaks  int(t 
a  natural  cave  under  the  rock.  In  Fig.  7  a  seel  ion  of  the  rock 
and  both  cups  is  shown. 

Ill  the  second  [ila(;e  no  utiliLarian  purpose  seems  Lo  meet  the 

'    •  '  Since  the  above  was  written  T  have  found  anot'i(  r. 
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case  of  the  extremely  minute  cups  which  are  to  l)e  seen  at  Tell 
es-Silfi  in  considerable  numhers.  In  tlie  group  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
two,  lettered  D,  are  respectively  3 J,  and  21  inches  acrcjss.  What 
advantage  would  be  gained  in  adding  such  insignificant  recep- 
tacles to  a  collection  of  olive-] iresses  (the  cattle-watering  theory 


-^^ 


Fig.  8. — Eock  Surface  with  minute  Cup-marks,  Tell  es-Safi. 
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Fig.  9. — Large  and  Small  Cups  in  association,  Tell  es-Safi. 

is  here  excluded  by  the  shallowness  of  the  cups)  ?  It  may  be 
answered  that  these  are  unfinished ;  but  is  the  same  to  be  said 
of  the  great  group  (Fig.  8)?  Here  the  cups  lettered  A  are 
1  foot  across ;  that  marked  B  is  8h  inches ;  C,  7  inches ; 
D,  5  inches ;   and  these  by  themselves  may  be  olive-presses — 
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two  arc 'provided  with  the  channelled  sinking.  But  scattered 
aHiong  fclioni  is  a  large  unmber  of  small  cups,  ranging  from 
o}y  inches  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  some  connected  by  channels, 
whose  purpose  seems  inscrutal)le.  Again,  consider  Fig.  9  ;  this 
consists  of  the  large  cup,  o  feet  8  inches  across  and  2  feet  deep, 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  Beside  it  is  one  of 
smaller  size,  7  inches  across,  7  inches  deep,  connected  with  it 
by  a  channel  2  inches  deep.     Some  explanation  might  be  found 
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Fxa.  10.— KocU  Surfaces  with  Cups  and  "  V-mai-ks,"  Tell  es-Safi. 


Fio.  11.— Sketch  of  "  Y-mark." 

lor  lliese  Iwd  ;  but  wbat  are.  we  to  make  of  the  small  indepen- 
dent cui»,  .".  iiK'lies  across,  1  inch  deep,  beside  them  ? 

Nothing' has  as  yet  come  under  my  notice  analogous  to 
tlio  cujKS  witli  concentric  circles,  s(t  famiUar  to  northern 
archii'ologists. 

V-)IIKfks. 

Lastly,  I.  have  to  rcvfer  to  a. set  of  three  maks,  (piite  uni(|u» 
so  far  as  Riy 'C-.Ki'erie.nco.  goes,  to  1)^.'  fnuiid  on  tin'  saildle  of  tbe 
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so\ithern  spur  of  the  hill  where  so  much  interesting  detail  is 
collected  together.  They  consist  of  V-shaped  grooves  cut  on 
the  edifes  of  three  adjacent  rock-outcrops.  It  cannot  be  an 
accident  that  the  three  are  identical  in  shape  and  size  ;  but 
(unless  a  wild  guess  which  occurred  to  me,  that  they  might 
be  some  sort  of  rude  sun-dial,  have  anything  to  recommend  it) 
T  have  no  light  to  throw  upon  them.  The  Eev.  Pere  Vincent, 
to  whom  1  showed  them,  told  me  that  nothing  similar  was 
known  to  him. 


FUETHEK    NOTES    ON   THE    ROCK-CUTTINGS    OF 

TELL   ZAKAElYA. 

By  Ii.  A.  Stewart  Macalister,  M.A. 

The  Great  Souterraix. 

In  the  issue  for  January  1899  of  the  Quarterly  t^tatenicnt, 
j)p.  25-36,  I  submitted  a  catalogue  of  the  remarkable  series  of 
chambers  and  groups  of  chambers  with  which  the  sides  of  Tell 
Zakariya  are  pitted.  I  now  wish  to  supplement  that  article  by 
the  results  of  further  study  of  these  and  similar  excavations. 
]\Iy  original  design  was  to  make  plans  and  sections  of  the 
entire  series,  but  on  consideration  I  decided  that  such  an 
undertaking  was  hardly  worth  the  great  expenditure  of  time 
it  would  involve,  and  that  a  better  course  would  be  to  confine 
my  attention  to  a  few  typical  specimens. 

On  examination,  the  great  system  numbered  XXI  in  my 
catalogue  proved  to  be  far  more  elaborate  than  I  should  ever 
have  expected,  and  I  considered  it  worthy  of  a  survey  as 
nearly  as  possible  exhaustive,  and  of  treatment  in  a  sepai-ate 
article.  The  present  part  of  this  paper,  therefore,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  this  excavation.  For  a  future  part  are  reserved 
some  miscellaneous  notes  on  other  rock-cuttings  described  in 
the  previous  communication,  and  also  an  account  of  a  few 
others   that   came    to   my   notice   after   it   had   been  printed, 
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together  with  observations  on  the  archfeological  questions  to 
which  these  excavations  give  rise. 

,  The  entrance  to  this  cutting  is  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hill, 
just  below  the  level  of  the  summit  plateau,  at  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  Tell.  The  rock  is  a  soft  chalky  limestone,  very 
easily  worked,  and  overlaid  by  a  harder  stratum  which  lies 
immediately  under  the  vegetable  soil,  and  in  the  neighbourhooc^ 
of  the  entrance  crops  out  to  the  surface. 

The  principle  which  I  have  adopted  hi  numbering  for 
reference  the  various  chambers  and  passages  will  be  seen  from 
the  Plan  (Plate  I).  There  are  two  large  apartments,  from  which 
various  systems  of  chambers  radiate ;  these  I  have  called 
respectively  the  "  Outer "  and  "  Inner  Central  Chamber " 
(lettered  O.C.C.  and  I.C.C.  on  the  plan).  From  the  Outer 
Central  Chamber  lead  off  three  systems,  denoted  by  the  index 
letters  A,  B,  and  E.  A  is  the  group  first  entered  by  a  visitor. 
From  the  Inner  Central  Chamber  there  lead  off  eight  exits  ; 
a  shaft  (now  blocked)  originally  leading  to  the  ground  level : 
the  entrances  to  the  inner  ends  of  systems  P  and  E  :  entrances 
to  other  systems  indexed  C,  F,  G  ;  and  two  ])assages,  both 
blocked,  which  are  close  together,  and  which  it  is  convenient 
to  treat  as  one  system,  lettered  D.  Beyond  F,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  series,  is  anotlier  system,  lettered  11.  These 
systems  are  all  inde])endent  of  one  another  with  the  exception 
of  B  and  E,  and  F  and  G,  each  of  which  paiis  have  a  chamber 
in  common.  These  common  chambers  are  denoted  respectively 
]>  E  and  F  G ;  the  remaining  apartments  are  distinguished  by 
the  index  letter  of  tiie  system  to  which  they  belong  and  a 
iiumi)er,  the  associated  passages  l)y  the  index  syml)ol  of  the 
system  and  a  lettci'.  The  secpience  of  niunbers,  it  will  be 
seen,  has  reference  to  the  positions,  not  to  the  rclati\e  sizes 
of  the  chaml)er.s. 

I  Jiavc  endeavoured,  by  the  use  of  cniss-hatching  to  denote 
chaniljers  on  lower  linels,  to  make  the  j)lan  as  intelligil)le  as 
])OSsible;  it  is  hoped  that  the  scale  of  floor  levels  will  be  found 
useful  in  elucidating  its  intricacy.  The  floor  level  of  the  Inner 
Central  Chamber  has  been  taken  as  a  datum,  and  niaikeil  l)y  a. 
thick  black  line  on  all  the  sections. 
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System  A. — From  the  Entrance  to  the  Outer  Central  Chamhc 


The  soutliern  end  of  this  system  was  apparently  a  natural 
cave,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  excavation.  Tlie  little 
hole,  atout  1  foot  6  inches  high  and  2  feet  wide,  was  probably 
the  original  entrance.  The  pick-marks  cannot  here  be  studied, 
as  the  roof  of  A  5  has  fallen  in,  and  the  sides  of  all  the  southern 
chambers  have  been  disintegrated  liy  the  weather,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  is  artiticial.  1  suspect  that  A  1 
and  A  5  are  both  natural,  at  least  fundamentally.  The  passage 
to  A  2  is,  however,  artificial.  In  the  floor  of  A  2  are  two  circular 
holes,  each  communicating  downward  with  a  small  dome-shaped 
cell,  numbered  A  3  and  A  4.  A  3,  which  I  had  cleared  out,  is 
;')  feet  1  inch  in  diameter  at  its  floor  level,  4  feet  11^  inches 
high.  The  entrance-hole  is  1  foot  7  inches  across,  7  inches 
«leep.  In  the  floor  of  this  cell,  near  the  wall  at  the  point 
W.  by  N.  from  the  centre,  is  an  opening  1  foot  9  inches  across, 
7  inches  deep,  giving  access  to  a  miniature  cell  1  foot  5  inches 
high  and  2  feet  3  inches  in  floor  diameter  {sec  the  section, 
Plate  lY,  Fig.  1).  This  curious  feature  is  almost  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  singular  double  well  (H  7  and  8)  at  the  extreme 
inner  end  of  the  excavation.  Other  depressions  in  the  floors  of 
chambers  are  to  be  found  in  E  2  and  in  the  Inner  Central 
Chamber.  In  the  sides  of  the  cell  A  3  are  four  little  niches,  in 
this  case  no  doubt  intended  for  footholds  to  assist  in  climbinrr 
out.  Such  niches  {see  Plate  IV,  Pig.  8)  are  generally  about 
3  to  6  inches  in  height,  and  are  scattered  in  profusion  over  the 
walls  of  most  of  the  chambers  in  tlie  souterrain.  Their  purpose 
is  often  by  no  means  obvious. 

Above  A  4  is  one  of  the  many  shafts  which  formerly  led 
upwards  from  all  the  large  rooms  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
They  occur  in  A  2,  5  (?),  6,  7,  8  (two),  10,  11,  12,  d;  Outer 
Central  Chamber  ;  P>  2  (two) ;  Inner  Central  Chamber  (two)  ; 
F  3,  4  ;  \i  a,  1  (two),  2,  h,  6  (?}.  Some  (such  as  H  h)  were 
certainly  ancient  approaches  to  the  excavation,  but  others  were 
probably  merely  openings  made  for  convenience  in  removing 
the  stone  in  quarrying  out  tlie  apartment.  All  (except  that 
from  A  8,  which  is  now  the  most  convenient  approach  to  the 
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souterrain)  are  blocked  with  large  stones  and  turfed  over. 
A  4  is  nearly  clioked  with  the  eartli  that  has  filtered  through 
the  shaft  above  it.       .;.>><  liiivrsj-' 

The  two  columns  In  A  6  aret  Uuried  nearly  to  their  tops  in 
the  iine  dust  to  whiclL.thej  chalky,  limestone  lias  disintegrated. 
For  the  practice  of  leaving  a. column  to  support  the  roof  of  a 
chamber,  compare  cutting  No.  X^^III  {Qiiarterhj  Statement, 
1899,  p.  31). 

A  7  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  u  peculiar  symbol  cut  in  the 
wall  at  the  entrance  to  the  passage  leading  to  A  15,  at  the  left 
of  the  door  {sec  Plate  IV,  Fig.  2,  i,  where  it  is  illustrated). 

A  8,  a  room  about  14  feet  by  7  feet  G  inches,  is  reached 
throuoh  a  circular  hole  in  its  floor,  1  foot  7  inches  across  and 
4  inches  deep.  Two  doorways,  both  now  blocked,  apparently 
communicating  with  the  outer  air,  probably  formed  the  original 
entrance ;  the  present  entrance  being  most  likely  intended  as  a 
means  of  access  from  this  chamber  to  the  more  remote  ai)art- 
ments  of  the  system.  Beside  the  hole  is  lying  a  stone  which 
probably  was  intended  as  a  stopper.  Of  the  two  blocked  door- 
ways, that  nearer  the  present  entrance  leads  into  a  passage 
trending  upwards :  the  other  leads  into  a  small  domed  cell.  A 
study  of  the  marks  made  by  the  rather  narrow  chisel  with 
which  this  chamber  was  cut  out  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
central  passage  was  made  first  and  expanded  into  the  chamber ; 
the  domed  cell  was  formed  independently,  and  the  communi- 
cation afterwards  broken  through.  There  are  two  small  niches 
in  tlie  wall  ui  this  chamber. 

In  the  western  corner  of  A  9  a  kind  of  square  recess  has 
been  fonucd  (resembling  a  sliallow  cupboard)  high  up  on  the 
wall. 

At  the  inner  end  of  the  passage  A  h,  which  is  9  feet 
(5  iiudies  lon<^  is  a  niche  on  this  ridit  hand  side,  with  a  rude 
bos.s-like  shelf  in  it.  The  maxinnnu  lengtli  of  A  10  is  about 
14  feet.  The  tops  of  tlie  walls  have  been  cut  away  (or  dis- 
integrated ?),  as  shown  in  the  section  (No.  XI\').  Tlie  hard 
..tratum  of  rock  forms  the  roof. 

A  1 1  is  ucaily  full  of  fallen  earth,  and  possilily  entrances 
tu  unknown  chambers  may  lead  oflfrom  some  concealed  j)ortion 
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of  tlie  walls.  A  12  is  remarkable  for  being  covered  with  a  rough 
grey  sandy  plaster ;  it  is  8  feet  G  inches  high,  and  IG  feet 
7  inches  in  maximum  diameter.  A  13,  14,  and  15  are  extremely 
small  cells  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  across,  the  two  former  being 
so  much  blocked  with  earth  that  entrance  is  difficult.  There 
mav  be  a  ]>assage  leading  out  of  A  14,  but  owing  to  the  earth 
it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  if  this  1)6  so. 

The  passage  A  d  runs  inwards  and  upwards,  but  is  carefully 
blocked  at  about  5  feet  from  its  end  with  large  stones.  It  is 
2  feet  across,  3  feet  6  inches  high. 

The  twin  chambers,  A  16,  17,  are  remarkably  well  cut, 
smooth  sided,  domed  cliambers.  A  17  has  about  20  small 
niches  cut  in  the  sides.  Above  these  chambers  runs  a  passage, 
A  (',  of  some  interest ;  it  enters  the  wall  above  the  level  of  the 
entrance  to  A  IG,  and  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction  for 
aljout  6  feet.  There  are  two  bolt-holes  just  inside  the  entrance, 
one  of  which  is  provided  with  a  chase  or  groove  along  which 
the  end  of  the  bolt  is  conducted  to  the  hole.  The  chase  is  in 
the  inner  side  of  the  bolt-hole :  that  there  was  no  door,  but 
merely  the  barrier  provided  by  the  bolts,  is  indicated  by  tlie 
absence  of  a  reveal.  There  is  a  further  slight  bend  to  the  west 
in  the  direction  of  the  passage,  after  which  it  runs  10  feet ; 
.just  at  the  bend  is  a  curved  bay  on  the  west  side  of  the  passage, 
in  the  floor  of  which  is  the  circular  hole  conmiunicating  witli 
tiie  roof  of  A  IG.  The  hole  is  well-cut,  1  foot  5  inches  in 
diameter  in  clear,  with  a  reveal  of  3i-  inches  to  hold  a  stopper  ; 
the  depth  of  the  hole  is  8i  inches.  The  hole  communicating 
with  A  17  is  similar  in  character.  Between  the  two  are  indica- 
tions in  the  walls  of  the  passage  of  a  second  barrier — on  one 
•side  is  a  bolt-hole,  on  the  other  a  vertical  chase-mortice. 
Beyond  the  second  well-hole  the  passage  bifurcates,  but  both 
branches  are  blocked.  The  left  hand  Ijranch  shows  indications 
of  a  third  l)arrier,  w4th  a  chase  directed  towards  the  free  end  of 
the  passage. 

Oufe)'  Central  Clmmhcr. 

The  maximum  diameter  of  the  Outer  Central  Chamber  is 
20    feet    9   incites.      The    walls    retain    iragments   of    plaster 
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indented  with  meandering  lines,  whose  purpose  is  not  easy  to 
assign.  They  are  almost  too  systemless  to  be  considered  as 
ornament ;  perhaps  they  were  merely  meant  as  a  key  to  hold 
an  outer  coat  of  plaster,  which  has  now  disappeared.  They 
seem  to  have  been  traced  with  a  blunt  notched  stick  in  the 
plaster  when  fresh.  A  specimen  is  shown  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  3). 
On  the  south  wall  below  the  shaft  is  cut  a  mark  of  similar  type 
to  the  triangular  figure  in  A  7  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  2,  ii) ;  over  the 
entrance  to  System  B  an  unintelligible  series  of  scratches  is 
marked  on  the  wall.  There  are  about  25  small  niches  scattered 
irregularly  over  the  walls  of  this  chamber.  There  are  three 
exits :  one  to  System  A,  1  foot  9  inches  high,  2  feet  3  inches 
across,  10  inches  thick ;  another  to  r>,  1  foot  from  the  ground, 
3  feet  7  inches  high,  1  foot  9^  inches  across ;  the  third  to  E, 
5  feet  10  inches  from  the  ground,  2  feet  3  inches  higli,  1  foot 
9  inches  across. 

System  B. — From  the  Outer  to  the  Inner  Central  Chamler. 

A  passage,  4  feet  long,  from  the  Outer  Central  Chamber 
meets  the  main  gallery  of  this  system  at  right  angles.  In  this 
passage  are  two  steps  ujjwards,  one  of  1  foot  at  the  entrance 
and  one  of  10  inches  half  way  along.  The  main  gallery  runs 
north  and  south  from  the  end  of  this  passage,  but  the  southern 
portion  extends  for  3  feet  only.  At  the  intersection  is  a  circular 
well-hole  that  gives  access  to  a  small  domed  cell,  P>  1,  3  feet 
across,  2  feet  7i  inches  high.  This  cell  in  its  turn  gives 
admission  to  B  2,  the  largest  chamber  in  the  souterrain,  the 
maximum  diameter  of  which  is  no  less  than  30  feet  4  inches. 
The  entrance  from  li  1  is  2  feet  6  inches  high,  2  feet  across, 
and  4  feet  (5  inches  above  the  present  level  of  the  lUhris  on  the 
floor  of  B  2  ;  a  niche  has  been  cut  below  its  sill  to  serve  as  a 
iboihold.  P>  2  lias  been  cut  out  l>y  irregular  strokes  of  a  rather 
wide-edged  })ick,  and  is  coated  with  the  same  coarse  grey  i)laster 
that  we  found  in  A  12.  There  were  two  shafts  communicating 
upwards,  that  in  the  centre  being  of  unusual  size. 

In  the  main  gallery,  1W^  occurs  another  well-hole,  similar 
to  that  which  gives  access  to  i;  1.     This  hole  aU'oids  adiuission 
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to  B  ".,  Huuther  dmwd  ceil,  3  feet  4  inches  in  height  al)Ove  tlie 
i)resent  level  of  the  dSris  on  the  floor  and  5  feet  in  diameter, 
The  open  in-  is  1  foot  2  inches  across,  and,  like  others  we  have 
already  found,  is  revealed  for  a  stopper.  A  groove  is  cut 
between  llic  reveal  and  the  edge  of  the  step  in  which  is  the 
well-hole,  no  doubt  to  facilitate  raising  the  stopper,  the  top 
of  which  nuist  have  been  flush  with  the  surrounding  floor  (see 
Plate  IV,  Fig.  4).  The  floor  is  covered  with  earth,  possibly 
concealing  the  entrance  to  other  passages. 

At  the  point  where  this  well-hole  is  found  the  gallery  bends 
throucdi  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  rises  by  a  series  of  steps 
to  its  destination.  Close  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  on  the  left 
hand  side,  is  a  domed  semicircular  recess,  1  foot  4  inches  broad, 
2  feet  9  inches  high,  in  the  floor  of  which  is  a  hemispherical 
cup-shaped  hollow  6  inches  deep ;  close  by  is  a  smaller  hole 
resembling  a  socket  for  receiving  the  spindle  of  a  turning  door. 
The  jambs  of  the  entrance  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  have 
notches  cut  out  of  them  (see  Plate  IV,  Fig.  5)  which  are  difficult 
to  explain,  unless  they  were  in  some  way  intended  to  secure 
the  woodwork  of  a  door  frame.  The  height  of  this  passage, 
B  a,  at  the  southern  end  is  2  feet ;  in  the  middle  it  rises  to 
2  feet  3  inches  at  the  walls,  2  feet  10  inches  in  the  centre 
of  the  iixis  (the  roof  Ijeing  cut  in  a  barrel  shape)  ;  at  the 
inner  end  it  is  3  feet  4  inches  high. 

?>  4,  to  which  the  gallery  gives  access,  is  9  feet  8  inches 
in  maximum  diameter.  It  contains  a  well-hole,  1  foot  6  inches 
across,  not  revealed,  giving  access  to  the  small  cell  B  E.  Close 
by  the  door  from  the  gallery  is  an  entrance  2  feet  9  inches 
high,  2  feet  8  inches  across,  and  1  foot  11  inches  above  the 
ground  which  admits  to  a  passage  17  feet  6  inches  long;  this 
ends  abruptly  in  the  side  of  the  shaft  above  the  middle  of  B  2. 
In  the  eastern  side  of  B  4  a  raised  ledge  or  bench  4  feet  long, 
11  inches  from  the  ground,  has  been  left  by  the  excavators. 

BE  is  a  tiny  domed  cell,  the  floor  of  which  is  much 
cumbered  with  debris,  2  feet  3  inches  across  at  the  spot  where 
measurement  is  possible.  B5  is  4  feet  2  inches  long, 
2  feet  4i  inches  across,  and  3  feet  high  above  the  soil  strewn 
on  its  floor. 
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Inner  Central  Chamher. 

This  fine  room  is  an  irregular  i[uadrilateral  with  one  angle 
not  cut  out,  about  18  feet  long  and  10  feet  across.  A  projecting 
mass  of  rock  has  been  left  uncut  in  the  centre  of  the  northern 
side.  To  the  west  of  this  is  a  cylindrical  depression  in  the 
floor,  about  1  foot  6  inches  across  and  11  inches  deep:  it  may 
have  been  intended  to  make  a  series  of  chambers  starting  fram 
this  point,  though  the  project  was  abandoned  almost  as  soon 
as  started.  The  hard  covering  stratum  of  rock,  referred  to 
at  the  outset,  forms  the  roof  of  this  chamber ;  the  ceiling  is 
therefore  irregular  and  shows  no  pick-marks,  but  the  walls 
show  that  the  room  was  worked  out  with  a  narrow  chisel, 
except  in  the  blocked  passage  leading  from  the  north-east 
corner,  which  was  at  least  finished  off  with  a  2-inch  chisel. 
Several  niches  are  cut  in  the  walls.  There  is  some  grey  plaster 
still  remaining  all  round  the  walls  to  a  height  of  7  inches  from 
the  floor. 

System  C. — Benecdh  and  South  of  the  Inner  Central  Chamher. 

Just  inside  the  door  from  V>  5,  in  the  floor  of  the  Inner 
Central  Chamber,  is  a  well-hole  1  foot  2  inches  deep,  2  feet 
in  diameter.  This  gives  access  to  a  domed  chamber,  CI, 
5  feet  9  inches  high  above  the  accumulation  of  earth  on  the 
floor,  8  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  Four  footholds  are  cut  in 
the  northern  side  of  the  cell.  On  the  southern  side  the  top 
of  the  doorway  to  another  chamber  just  appears  above  the 
earth  on  the  floor,  but  owing  to  the  obstruction  it  caimot  be 
entered.  The  further  extent  of  this  system  is  therefore 
■  unknown.  I  have  not  indicated  this  second  chamber  in  order 
to  avoid  complicating  the  plan  over-much.  The  chamber  C  1 
has  l)een  cut  out  very  smooth  with  a  fine  g-inch  chisel,  and  its 
walls  have  been  smoothed  down  with  a  comb  or  drag.  I  have 
not  obsei-ved  marks  of  this  process  elsewhere  in  the  excavation. 

System  T). — From  the  South-urst  of  the  Inner  Central  Chamher. 

Two    jiassages    leading    from   tlie  south-west  of    tlic   Jinier 
Central    Chamber,   one   above    the    other,   arc    here    grouped 
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to'Tfether.  The  destination  of  neither  is  know]].  I )  a,  tlie 
upper,  runs  inward  for  3  feet  9  inclies  and  then  turns  through 
a  rioht  an'de ;  it  advances  5  feet  furtl]er,  Ijut  is  blocked  with 
earth.  It  probably  led  to  the  surface.  There  are  holes  for 
two  bolts  or  barriers  at  the  inner  end,  one  above  the  other. 
Chases  are  cut  for  the  upper  pair  of  holes  on  tlie  right  hand 
side,  for  the  lower  pair  on  the  left ;  both  are  directed  inwards. 
1)  b  is  sunk  a  few  inches  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
Inner  Central  Chamber.     It  runs  parallel  with  J)  a  for  al)out 

5  feet,  and  then  joins  a  gallery  proceeding  from  System  F, 
which  I  have  three  times  attempted  to  pass  through  without 
success,  as  it  is  partly  blocked  with  earth. 

System  E. — From  the  Outer  to  the  Inner  Central  CJianiber. 

Returning  to  the  Outer  Central  Chamber,  we  enter  E  by  the 
doorway  already  described.  A  passage  2  feet  10  inches  in 
lei]gth  leads  to  a  small  domed  cell,  2  feet  8  inches  across  and 
2  feet  8  inches  high,  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  which  is  a 
well-hole  1  foot  6  inches  across.  This  passage  displays  narrow 
chisel  marks  in  its  walls.  On  the  right  side  (going  in)  is 
a  row  of  niches,  and  there  is  also  one  niche  on  the  left.  The 
well-hole  just  mentioned  gives  access  downward  to  a  domed 
chamber  of  the  usual  type  3  feet  11  inches  across,  4  feet  6  inches 
high.  This  cell,  E  3,  communicates  with  E  2  by  a  doorway 
1  foot  3  inches  across.  E  2  is  an  irregular  rectangular  chamber 
with  re-entrant  angles,  and  much  choked  with  earth.  Near  the 
entrance  is  an  oval  niche  in  the  wall,  2  feet  high,  10  inches 
deep,  the  lower  part  containing  a  hole  8  inches  deeper  {see 
Plate  IV,  Fig.  9).  In  the  side  opposite  the  entrance  from  E  1 
is  a  doorway,  revealed  for  a  movable  door,  which,  by  means  of  a 
winding  passage  of  some  length,  communicates  with  B  E,  the 
cell  already  described.  Thisi  passage  has  been  cut  with  short, 
sharp  strokes  of  a  pick;  the  direction  of  the  marks  shows  that 
it  was  cut  from  B  E  towards  E  2.  As  in  some  of  the  other 
passages,  there  are  little  niches  all  along  the  line  where  the 
walls  meet  the  ceiling.  In  the  floor  of  E  2,  close  to  the 
entrance   to    this   passage,  is  a  cylindrical    depression    1   foot 

6  inches  across. 
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El  is  a  domed  cell,  so  full  of  rubbish  that  no  satisfactory 
measurements  can  be  taken ;  it  communicates  with  E  2  by  a 
small  and  very  awkward  circular  doorway.  The  well-hole  by 
which  it  communicates  with  the  Inner  Central  Chamber  is  1  foot 
7  inches  across. 

System  F. — From  tlie  North-v-est  of  the  Inner  Central  Chamber. 

The  passage  F  a  originally  ran  north  as  well  as  south  of 
the  entrance  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  Inner  Central 
Chamber,  but  the  northern  arm  is  now  blocked  immediately 
inside  the  doorway.  Proceeding  along  the  southern  arm,  we 
notice  first  a  small  hole  accidentally  broken  through  the  wall 
to  F 1 ;  then  on  the  left  the  entrance  to  the  impracticable 
passage  already  described,  D  h  ;  then  on  the  right,  among  a 
number  of  wall  niches  of  the  usual  shape,  a  curious  mark 
recalling  those  in  A  7  and  the  Outer  Central  Chamber.  This  is 
shown  in  Plate  IV,  Fig.  2,  iii.^  The  height  of  the  passage  F  a 
is  3  feet  9  inches. 

Fl  is  about  11  feet  across.  It  is  chieHy  remarkable  for  a 
graffito  on  its  eastern  wall,  above  the  entrance  to  F  G.  From 
the  annexed  copy  of  this  graffito  (reduced  from  a  rubbing  by 
the  method  of  squares)  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  rude  crosses 
and  some  lettering.  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  latter  except  the 
abbreviation  IC  XC,  obvious  in  the  top  line.  INONON  has 
a  cabalistic  ring,  suggestive  of  Gnosticism,  but  into  this  subject 
1  cannot  venture ;  I  suspect,  however,  that  several  letteris 
have  been  lost  by  the  wear  of  the  soft  limestone,  which  is  very 
frial)le,  and  can  be  scratched  with  the  finger  nail.  The  south 
side  of  the  chamber  is  also  covered  with  scribbling,  but  the 
marks  are  quite  indefinite.  Tiiis  graffito  testifies  to  a  Christian 
occupation  of  the  souterrain.  In  the  list  of  the  Zakariya  rock- 
cuttings  I  recorded  the  existence  of  two  crosses  in  No.  XXXVII 
{Quarterly  Statement,  1899,  p.  35)  ;  I  liave  since  found  others  in 
the  same  excavation,  as  well  as  an  illegible  Cufic  inscription. 

'  I  sliould  1)0  iimcli  obliged  for  reference  to  any  iimrks  existing  elsewhere 
similar  to  the  three  shown,  Plate  W,  Fig.  2,  and  also  for  any  suggestions  as  to 
tlieir  meaning. 
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#  F  2  is  ci  domed  cell  G  feet  7  inches  deep  and  aljont  0  feet  in 
diameter ;  it  is  entered  l)V  a  well-hole  in  the  floor  of  F  1,  1  foofe 
')};  inches  across,  1  foot  deep,  and  provided  in  tl)e  mouth  with 
shallow  bolt-holes  by  which  a  stopper  can  be  secured. 

F  .">,  4,  are  twin  chandjers  resembling  A  16  and  17  in 
general  appearance,  though  larger  and  not  so  neatly  worked. 
They  are  greatly  cumbered  with  rubbish.  Each  had  a  shaft 
communicating  with  the  surface,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
remains  of  a  much-ruined  flight  of  stairs  running  from  the- 
ground  level  to  a  lobby  above  the  communication  between  the 
chambers  (see  Section  VII).  On  the  jambs  of  the  opening  from 
this  staircase  to  F4  are  cut  squares  containing  dots  (see 
Vl&te  IV,  Fig.  6  ;  "  left"  and  "right"  in  the  plate  refer  to  the 
hands  of  a  spectator  facing  chamber  F  4). 

F  G  is  entered  by  a  very  small  doorway  leading  out  of  a 
lobby  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  F  1.  The  doorway 
giving  access  to  this  lobby  is  neatly  cut,  with  rounded  top,  and 
is  2  feet  3i  inches  high.  The  chamber  measures  6  feet  by 
9  feet,  and  is  choked  wdth  earth.  Besides  the  above  described 
entrance  it  has  two  others,  one,  now  barely  passable,  leading  to 
G  1,  and  another  almost  completely  filled  with  earth  and  ot 
unknown  destination. 


System  G. — Beneath  and  North  of  the  Inner  Centnd  Chamber. 

A  well-hole  bevelled  (not  revealed)  to  hold  the  stopper, 
2  feet  4  inches  across  and  1  foot  3  inches  deep,  admits  to  G  1, 
an  irregular  chamber  8  feet  by  4  feet,  with  earth  strewn  on  the 
ground.  It  has  several  niches  in  the  walls,  one  of  tliem  of 
huge  size.  Besides  the  small  opening  to  F  G,  it  has  two 
entrances  to  G  2,  one  of  them  a  round-topped  doorway,  2  feet 
across  and  1  foot  10^  inches  above  the  present  level  of  ddhris, 
the  other  a  round  hole  1  foot  4  inches  across.  This  chamber 
has  all  been  cut  out  with  a  half-inch  chisel,  but  an  inch  chisel 
has  been  used  in  finishing  off  the  doorways  and  the  angle 
between  the  wall  and  the  roof  on  one  side.  G  2  has  also  been 
cut  out  with  a  half-inch  chisel.  There  are  five  niches  in  its 
sides. 

D 
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■  Entrance  to  G  3  is  obtained  by  a  passage  sunk  below  the 
iioor  level  of  G  2  and  partly  contained  within  its  area.  This 
diamber  measures  9  feet  G  inches  by  5  feet  G  inches,  and  its 
present  height  is  3  feet  1  inch,  the  floor  being  covered  with  a 
layer  of  loose  gravelly  soil.  Tlie  chaml)er  was  cut  out  witli 
long,  vertical  strokes  of  a  blunt  rounded  pick  ;  the  ceiling  shows 
marks  of  a  fine  chisel  held  edgeways  and  struck  with  short, 
sharp  strokes.     The  door  has  a  rounded  top. 

A  peculiarity  of  G  3  well  worth  recording  is  the  freshness 
of  the  air  witliin  it.  The  air  throughout  the  souterrain  is  very 
close,  and  in  some  of  the  chambers  (notably  F  3,  4,  which  have 
been  trysting-places  for  generations  of  bats)  is  little  short  of 
pestilential.  On  every  occasion  that  I  have  entered  this 
chamber  I  have  been  struck  by  the  phenomenon,  which  is 
to  me  unaccountable  (considering  that  the  chamber  is  nearly 
25  feet  underground)  save  on  one  hypothesis :  that  a  passage 
(natural  or  artificial)  communicating  between  this  chamber  and 
the  open  air  still  remains  to  be  discovered,  its  outer  end  being 
unclosed,  and  its  inner  end  blocked  only  by  the  layer  of  loose 
gravel  on  the  chandjcr  floor. 

Sy-STE.m  H. — Bcuoml  System  F. 

A  passage  leading  northwards  from  F  1  runs  for  0  feet,  and 
then  strikes  a  gallery  at  right  angles.  To  the  left  this  gallery, 
which  led  upwards,  is  now  blocked ;  to  the  right  it  proceeds 
for  7  feet  G  inches,  and  tlien  enters  II  1.  An  entrance  to 
unknown  parts  of  the  souterrain  can  bo  seen  by  looking  through 
a  crevice  between  the  wall  <»f  the  passage  and  the  block  that 
renders  it  impassaljle.  'J'lie  direction  of  the  pick-marks  show^s 
tliat  the  jiassage  was  cut  from  tlie  blocked  end  towards  the 
two  systems  whicli  it  unites.  There  is  one  niche  in  tlie  wall, 
at  the  angle  where  the  passage  from  F  meets  that  fnnu  H. 

II  1,  2,  form  another  pair  of  twin  chambers  of  tlie  ty})e  of 
A  IG,  17,  Each  communicated  with  tlie  surface  II  1  l)y  two  of 
the  ordinary  roof  sliafts  ((jne  of  which  shows  marks  of  weatliering 
and  has  footholds  cut  in  its  sides),  JI  2,  by  a  passage,  now 
blocked  with  stones  piled  up  at  3  feet  from  the  entrance.     H  2 
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is  a  fine  chamber,  about  16  feet  across,  the  pick-inarks  in  tlio 
sides  of  which  liave  been  carefully  disposed  so  as  to  form 
horizontal  rings,  about  0  inches  wide,  of  ol^lique  strokes  (see 
riate  IV,  Fig.  7).  The  same  technique  ap])ears  in  some  of 
the  bell-shaped  cuttings  with  staircases  in  other  parts  of  the 
Tell,  but  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Great  Souterrain. 
The  iloor  of  H  1  and  H  2  is  thickly  covered  witli  dehnn ; 
T)robaI)ly  the  rock  is  sloped  in  the  same  way  as  the  line  of 
^li'hris,  as  otherwise  the  two  passages,  from  P  and  to  H  3,  would 
be  inaccessible.  In  the  wall  underneath  the  entrance  to  H  :>, 
there  is  a  mark  as  though  a  doorway  to  a  projected  series 
of  further  chambers  had  lieen  blocked  out  but  immediately 
abandoned. 

H  3  is  raised  about  8  feet  above  the  level  of  H  2.     It  has 
two  means  of  approach — a  round  hole  cut  m  the  walls  between 
it  and  H  2,  about  1  foot  G  inches  across,  showing  evidence  of 
wear  in  its  lower  edge  ;  and  an  awkward  passage  starting  from 
H  1  and  running  behind  the  wall  of  H  2.     This  passage  for  its 
first  half  rises,  then  expands  into  a  small  cell,  after  which  it 
falls  into  H  3.     Section  II  illustrates  it  fully,  and  shows  the 
row  of  small  niches  on   one   side.     The    circular  door  in  the 
middle  of  the  gallery  admits  to  a  passage  that  led  outwards, 
but  is  blocked:  there  is  a  well-cut  doorway  with  reveal,  bolt- 
hole,  and  chase  at  the  1  docked  end.     A  square  figure  is  marked 
with  little  scratches   about  6  inches  lono-  on  the  ricdit  hand 
j'amb  of  the  door  shown  iu  the  section.     This  passage  has  been 
cut  out  witli  a  narrow  chisel ;  a  li-inch  chisel  lias  been   used 
in  finishing  the  ceiling. 

H  3,  a  chamber  about  9  feet  10  inches  by  13  feet,  has  been 
worked  with  two  chisels,  one  1  inch,  the  other  1\  inches  broad  ; 
there  are  a  few  marks  of  a  |-inch  chisel  also.  Xear  the 
entrance  botli  are  used  together,  Ijut  towards  the  inside  the 
hxrgest  chisel  was  the  most  used.  A  flight  of  steps  runs  down- 
wards from  H  3  to  H  4,  a  roughly  rectangular  chamber,  8  feet 
by  4  feet.  There  are  three  niches.  A  small  pick  has  been 
used  except  in  tlie  recess  opposite  the  steps,  which  was  formed 
with  a  If-inch  cliisel.  The  steps  v.'ere  made  with  a  very  fine 
'■■Iged  tool  lield  sideways. 

D  2 
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H  5  communicates  with  H  3  by  a  passnge  :  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  is  2  feet  1  inch  below  that  of  the  passage.  In  each 
angle  of  the  floor  is  a  saucer-shaped  depression.  The  walls  of 
this  room  liave  been  finished  with  a  little  blunt  cylindrical 
pick  ^  inch  in  diameter,  with  which  instrument  (held  vertically 
to  the  wall)  many  of  the  niches  have  been  formed  elsewhere 
in  the  souterrain.  In  one  side  of  the  door,  however,  there 
are  marks  of  a  Ij-inch  chisel.  At  a  distance  of  4  feet  6  inches 
from  the  wall  containing  the  entrance  a  deep  line  is  cut  across 
the  ceiling,  and  a  similar  line  is  made  to  meet  it  parallel  with 
the  top  of  the  right  hand  wall.  The  direction  of  the  pick 
marks,  towards  the  door,  indicates  that  the  body  of  the  room 
was  first  hollowed  out  and  the  walls  finished  afterwards.  There 
is  one  niche  in  the  soutli  wall,  and  a  foothold,  worn  by  treading, 
cut  beneath  the  entrance.  Along  the  north  side  of  the  passage 
is  a  row  of  four  niches.  Between  the  bend  of  the  passage  and 
H  3  a  If-inch  chisel  is  used  for  finishing  off  the  ceiling  ; 
between  the  bend  and  H  5  a  pick  is  exclusively  used.  There 
is  a  recess,  with  hollow  depression,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
entrance  to  this  passage  from  H  3 :  the  recess  is  7  inches 
across,  the  depression  3^  inches  deep. 

Ileturning  now  to  H  2  we  proceed  along  the  passage  II  d. 
At  its  end  is  a  chamber,  apparently  a  natural  fissure  in  the 
rock  from  its  irregularity  and  the  absence  of  i>ick-marks.  On 
the  right  hand  side  of  tlie  passage  is  a  bay,  in  the  floor  of 
which  is  a  well-hole  :  beside  the  hole  is  lying  the  original 
stopper — an  irregular  stone  with  a  rough  projection  on  one  side 
that  just  fills  the  well-hole. 

This  hole  gives  access  to  a  cell  2  feet  7  inches  across  and 
5  feet  8  inches  high.  Two  niches  are  cut  as  footholds  in  its 
side.  In  the  centre  of  its  floor  is  a  rectangular  de])ression,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  another  well-hole,  leading  to  a  lower 
cell,  8  feet  3  inches  across,  4  feet  10  inches  liigli.  The  walls 
of  this  cell  are  carefully  chiselled  smooth.  From  the  upper 
cell  two  ])assages  radiate:  one  is  blocked  with  earth;  there  is 
a  row  of  \\\(i  niches  in  its  riuht  hand  wall.  Over  the  entrance 
arc  three  small  grooves  resembling  ll;e  ii>]ic  marks  at  the  mouth 
of   a   well.       The    other  leads  down    to    an  extremely   small 
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chamber  '\  feet  across  and  2  feet  'J  inches  high,  formed  witli 
hirge  widely-spaced  cliisel  cuts,  and  finished  with  a  finer  tool 
Along  the  left  side  of  tlie  wall  of  the  second  passage  is  a  row 
of  niches,  six  in  number  (one  of  large  size),  3  inches  from  the 
roof.  This  passage  has  been  cut  with  a  f-inch  cliisel ;  a  wider 
tool  has  been  used  at  the  spot  wliere  it  Ijends. 

So  far  as  known  the  number  of  chambers  in  tlie  Great 
.Souterrain,  including  small  cells,  is  49,  namely : — Central 
Chambers,  2;  System  A,  17;  System  B  (including  BE),  6; 
System  0,  2  ;  System  D,  0  ;  System  E,  3  ;  System  F  (including 
F  G,  an  inaccessible  room  communicating  with  F  G,  and  the 
lobby  over  F  3,  4),  7  ;  System  G,  3  ;  System  H  (including  the 
small  cell  in  the  middle  of  H  h),  9.  Tlie  above  results  have 
been  obtained  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  excavation. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  a  systematic  removal  of  the  debris, 
and  opening  up  all  the  blocked  chambers  and  passages  (of  which 
tliere  are  IG  known  at  present),  would  have  resulted  in  the 
addition  of  other  systems  to  those  already  known.  It  seemed 
doubtful,  however,  whether  further  intricacies  in  the  already 
highly  complex  plan  would  l)enefit  science  to  an  extent  com- 
mensurate with  the  outlay  wliich  such  operations  would 
involve. 

Any  attempt  to  assign  a  period  or  a  purpose  to  the  excava- 
tion of  the  Great  Souterrain  must  depend  entirely  upon  its 
architectural  features,  if  I  may  so  term  them.  There  is  little 
or  no  chance  of  the  discovery  within  it  of  any  portable 
antiquities  more  valuable  than  some  fragments  of  Koman  and 
Arab  pottery  and  one  or  t\\'o  Arab  beads  which  I  found 
here  and  there.  Nor  has  tradition  any  light  to  throw  upon 
the    question.       Locally    this    souterrain    is    known    as    the 

'Uvs^c,  mihmah,  a  word,  I  suppose,  to  be  somehow  connected 
with  the  root  ,  s.*^,  "to  be  hot";  the  name  tells  us  nothin"- 
of  the  origin  of  the  excavation,  and  on  this  subject  the  Fellahin 
profess  complete  ignorance. 
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By  E.  A.  Stewart  Macalistki;,  ]\I.A. 

The  fine  tomb  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice  lias, 
since  its  comparatively  recent  discovery,  attracted  considerable 
interest  and  attention  Ijoth  inside  and  outside  Jerusalem.  It 
appears  that  a  shepherd  noticed  the  finial  above  the  entrance 
doorway  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  accumulated  debris, 
and  that,  through  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  word  was  brought 
to  the  Dominican  Fathers  of  St.  Iiltienne,  Jerusalem,  to  whose 
zeal  the  archa.'ology  of  the  country  owes  so  much.  The  credit 
of  determining  the  interesting  character  of  the  excavation 
belongs  partly  to  the  Dominicans  and  ]>artly  to  the  Eev.  J.  H. 
Sedgwick,  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  one  of  llie  first,  if  nut  the 
first,  to  enter  the  tomb,  and  l)y  \\Iios('  name  the  tond)  is 
frequently  called.  Mr.  Dickson,  llfr  ^Majesty's  Consul  at 
Jerusalem,  was  also  instrumental  in  luu'iiig  some  of  the  dchris 
which  blocked  the  entrance  cleared  away,  and  thus  rendering 
the  interior  accessible. 

Duriny;  his  recent  stav  in  Jerusalem  Sir  Charles  "Wilson 
visited  the  tomb,  and  it  appeared  to  him  suhiciently  interesting 
to  warrant  the  undertaking  of  further  excavation.  Accordingly 
at  the  request  of  the  Comndttee  I  proceeded  to  the  tond)  and 
had  shafts  dug  at  the  entrance  and  in  each  of  the  chambers, 
besides  clearing  out  the  soil  Irom  round  the  sides  of  the 
chamber  figured  III  in  the  accompanying  I'lan  (Plate  .1). 
I  was  thus  cnahled  lo  determine  the  height  of  each  chamber 
and  of  the  entrance,  and  to  establish  tlu^  (previously  hypo- 
thetical) existence  ol'  locnii  in  the  chandtcr  mentioned. 

I  should  nieiilion  at  the  outset  that  in  preparing  the  follow- 
ing deseiiption  I  liaNC  bad  (he  advantage  of  referring  to  three 
articles  iiiMni  the  tomh  — one  by  ]\IY.  Paul  Palmer  in  the 
"Mitthiihiii-eii  "  of  tlie  Deutscher  i'aliistina-Verein  (1898, 
p.  o9) :  one  hy  tla;  Rev.  Pei(>  Vincent  in  \\\r,  •'  Pcvue  J{ibli(pie" 
for  A])iil,  1899,  p.  l!97 ;  and  an  unjiublished  memuir  by 
Dr,  Schick.     An  eailiei-  jiiiper  or  note  on  the  same  subject,  as  1 
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nndorstand,  appeared  in  the   "  llevue   Biblifiue  "  for  January, 
1898,  but  this  I  have  not  seen. 

The  tomb  is  one  of  the  series  that  forms  a  great  necropolis 
linino-  tlie  valleys  north  of  Jerusalem.  It  stands  a  little  north 
of  east  from  tlie  absurdly  named  "  Tombs  of  the  Judges "  ; 
according  to  Dr.  Schick,  about  1,500  feet  from  that  well-known 
excavation.  It  shares  with  the  "  Tondjs  of  the  Judges  "  many 
characteristics  in  common  which  distinguish  both  from  the 
other  rock-tombs  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  great  majority 
the  rock-cutting  is  left  without  ornament  to  relieve  its  severity. 
In  one  known  to  me  there  is  a  slight  moulding  round  the 
entrance ;  in  another  an  elaborate  distyle  portico  has  been  cut 
out  of  the  rock  which  even  in  its  present  ruined  conditioi 
retains  indications  of  good  workmanship  ;  but  no  other  displays 
so  elaborate  a  pediment  and  so  much  internal  decoration  as  the 
tomb  under  discussion  and  its  more  familiar  neighbour. 

In  excavating  a  rock-tomb  the  first  step  was  the  preparation 
of  a  vertical  wall  of  rock  of  sufficient  height  to  contain  the 
doorway.  When  nature  did  not  provide  a  convenient  precipice 
it  was  obviously  necessary  to  quarry  a  recess  in  a  sloping 
mountain  side,  the  back  wall  of  which  would  supply  the 
deficiency.  The  entrance  to  the  present  tomb  has  been  recessed 
about  20  feet  horizontally  behind  the  original  surface  of  the 
rock,  and  a  court  about  22  feet  across  has  thus  been  formed. 
Whether  this  area  was  ever  vaulted  over  with  masonry — as 
was  undoubtedly  the  case  at  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Judges  " — 
cannot  be  determined.  There  are  a  large  number  of  stones 
lying  about,  but  if  they  ever  formed  part  of  a  building  it  ha-s 
become  completely  disintegrated. 

The  doorway  is  9  feet  high  l)y  7  feet  9  inches  broad  in  the 
clear.  The  jambs  are  1  foot  10  inches  thick.  Eound  the  door 
runs  a  moulding,  angled  in  the  orthodox  manner.  Along  the 
lintel  runs  a  row  of  dentils,  cut  on  a  plate  with  peculiar  oblique 
terminations.  Above  the  cornice  rises  a  moulded  pediment 
enclosing  a  sculptured  tympanum ;  at  the  sides  of  the  pediment 
are  wreaths,  and  above  is  the  usual  anthemion  finial.  From 
the  top  of  the  finial  to  the  sill  of  the  entrance  is  a  little  ovei? 
15  feet. 
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Along  the  bottom  of  tlic  tympanuiu  runs  a  strip  of  egg 
moulding  ;  the  remainder  of  the  surface  is  sculptured  with  a 
pattern  of  \ino  branches,  with  grapes  and  leaves,  surrounding  a 
central  rosette.  This  composition  is,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to 
the  beautiful  design  that  iills  the  corresponding  place  in  the 
"  Tombs  of  the  Judges."  The  general  effect  is  good,  but  the 
details  will  not  bear  close  investigation,  and  reveal  much  care- 
lessness. Thus,  the  branch  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  rosette 
does  not  spring  from  th(;  circumference  of  the  rosette,  as  it 
obviously  should  have  done;  and  there  are  several  places  in 
which  subsidiary  twigs  are  made  to  spring  from  the  parent 
branch  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
Such  solecisms  betray  the  hand  of  the  provincial  sculptor  {see 
Plate  111). 

The  jambs  of  the  entrance  have  capitals  of  singular  design. 
Oil  tlie  outside  surface  tlic  ornamentation  is  weathered  away. 
The  moulding  consists  of  a  plain  abacus  and  a  cavetto,  which 
•latter  is  carried  as  a  cornice  round  tlic  whole  of  the  vestibule 
inside  tlie  entrance.  On  the  jambs  the  cavetto  is  naively 
<livided  into  two  ])ortions  by  a  horizontal  fillet.  The  abacus 
is  left  plain  ;  the  upper  half  of  the  cavetto  bears  a  row  of  egg 
and  tongue  (in  the  south  jamb  oddly  interrupted  in  the  centre 
by  a  palmetto;  in  the  north  jamb  the  inner  egg  has  two 
envelopes  on  the  imier  side) ;  the  lower  half  of  the  cavetto 
bears  a  row  of  palmettes,  of  poor  design,  arranged  in  couples 
symmetrically  with  respect  to  a  single  llower  in  the  centre — 
each  couple  being  of  different  design  to  the  rest.  The  inner- 
most palmette  in  the  northern  jamb  is  separated  from  the  rest 
by  a  vertical  bar.  Beneath  the  cavetto  is  a  row  of  roundels 
tilled  with  rosette?  of  varied  design.  Details  from  these  capitals 
are  shown  on  I'hili'  I  \',  c. 

The  sollit  of  (lie  entrance  is  also  scul]iturcd — a  feature  that 
distinguishes  ilii^  toml)  from  all  ollicrs  known  mar  dcrusalem. 
'J'his  portion  of  I  lie  oniamciitatioii  is  ([uitc  the  most  successful. 
It  consists  of  three  panels,  two  in  relief,  and  one,  which  is 
siiiallei-,  sunk  ;  each  containing  geometrical  and  Ihjral  ]»atterns, 
tin;  details  of  which  can  Itest  be  understood  hy  icfoicnce  to  the 
drawing  (Plate  III). 
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Tlio  entrance  above  ilescribecl  gives  accoss  to  a  vcstil)ule 
which,  I'l'oni  its  large  size,  is  another  unique  feature  of  this 
tomb.  In  most  rock-cit  tombs  in  the  ncighlxiurhood,  not 
excepting  the  "  Toml)s  of  the  Judges,"  the  vestibule,  when  it 
exists  at  all,  is  of  small  size.  The  (hmensions  of  the  vestibule 
in  the  present  tomb  are  about  11  feet  by  17  feet,  but  neither  it 
nor  any  other  of  the  chambers  is  truly  square. 

Iiound  the  top  of  the  wall  runs  the  cavetto  cornic3  already 
alhuled  to,  and  in  each  angle  of  the  chamber  is  a  pilaster.  The 
shafts  of  tliese  pilasters  display  an  exaggerated  entasis  (1  inch 
in  7  feet).  The  capitals  are  decorated  with  discs  (merely 
blocked  out  and  never  ilnished  in  the  two  southern  angles), 
above  which  is  a  moulding  not  returned  round  the  ed'je  of  the 
capital  {^ec  I'late  IV,  a).  The  ceiling  and  walls  of  this  chamber 
have  been  finished  off  with  a  fine  chisel  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  breadtli. 

A  very  narrow  entrance,  which  cannot  have  been  more  than 
2  feet  wide,  led  originally  to  the  chamber  marked  II  on  the 
plan  (Plate  I).  Over  this  entrance  was  a  finial,  resembling 
that  in  a  similar  position  at  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Judges  "  :  it  is 
shown  on  Plate  IV,  h.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
vestibule,  however,  between  this  entrance  and  the  north-eastern 
corner  has  at  some  time  been  quarried  away,  so  that  a  large 
irregular  hole  is  now  broken  in  the  wall  that  once  separated 
the  two  chambers  ;  the  corner  of  Chandjer  III  also  has  been 
removed,  with  part  of  an  adjacent  loculus. 

Chaml)er  II,  which,  roughly  speaking,  is  about  14  feet 
square,  is  the  central  hall  from  which  the  sepulchral  chambers 
radiate.  Of  these  there  are  three,  one  on  each  of  the  north,  east, 
and  south  sides.  Round  these  sides  of  the  chamber  runs  a  raised 
step.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  niche  near  its  eastern  end,  probably 
intended  to  hold  a  light.  The  elevation  and  sections  (vertical 
and  horizontal)  of  this  niche  are  shown  (J^late  IV.  rj). 

Chambers  III,  IV,  and  V,  the  sepulchres  proper,  may  be 
described  together.  The  plans  of  these  apartments,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  drawing,  are  very  irregular — more  so  than 
would  appear  at  first  siglit  to  a  visitor.^      In  each  of  the  three 

'  Tlic  directions  of  tlie  sides  of  the  chambers  were  determined  witli  a 
prismatic  compass. 
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sides  of  eacli  cliainber^  not  containing  the  entrances  are  three 
kokini  or  luculi  for  inhumation,  radiating  at  right  angles  from 
the  walls,  and  provided  witli  the  usual  recess  for  a  closing 
slal).  In  Chamber  III  the  kokini  are  a  little  over  G  feet 
deep ;  in  A'  they  are  about  the  same ;  in  IV  they  are 
G  feet  9  inches.  In  Chamber  lY  their  general  uniformity  of 
appearance  is  broken  by  the  eastern  loculus  on  the  south  side, 
which  for  some  reason  is  higher  than  the  rest  by  about  4  inches, 
liound  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides  of  Chamber  III  runs  a 
step  similar  to  that  running  round  Chamber  II.  Unlike  the 
'•Tombs  of  the  Judges"  the  present  toml)  shows  kokini  iii 
one  row  <mly  in  each  chamber,  and  lias  but  one  storey  of 
apartments. 

Chamber  YI  is  more  symmetrical  llian  the  others.  It  is 
about  7  feet  6  inches  square.  In  each  of  the  three  sides  not 
occupied  by  the  entrance  is  an  arched  recess,  from  2  feet  3  inches 
to  2  feet  G  inches  deep,  and  ])etween  G  feet  6  inches  and  7  feet 
l)road.  The  recess  opposite  the  entrance  runs  from  roof  to 
ceiling:  the  two  other  recesses  are  filled  M'itli  benches  (sec 
the  section,  I'late  II,  also  Plate  lY,  d,  where  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  these  benches  is  shown  to  a  laiger  scale).  We  thus  liave 
a  sepulchral  chamber  witli  the  bencli  receptacles  fouiul  in  such 
later  tombs  as  the  "Tombs  of  tlie  Kings"  and  the  series  in  the 
St.  Etienne  grounds. 

In  the  ceiling  of  this  c]iaml)er  is  a  wide  circular  siniving, 
II  inches  deep,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  IG-pointed  rosette 
(see  Plate  lY,  e). 

I  )r.  Schick  regards  this  chamber  as  a  later  addition  to  the 
series — a  conclusion  to  whicli  at  my  first  visit  to  the  tomb  I 
had  independently  arrived.  Accoidiiig  to  this  theory  the 
central  locidus  of  the  fiftli  chamljer  was  enlarged  and  ])rolonged 
so  as  to  ibriii  a  ])assage.  Pere  Yincent,  liowever,  regartls  it  as 
contemiiorary  witli  tlie  rest,  and  as  ])eing  tlie  [)rincipal  place  of 
sepulture — no  doulit  for  tlic  licads  of  tlie  family  at  whose 
expense  tlie  tonili  was  cut.  Suhsojuunt  visits  lo  the  tomb,  and 
conipari.son  with  the  arrangements  of  other  ruclv-toiubs  in  the 
\icinity,    have    led    me    to    reconsider   my    own    view    and    to 

'  Exocj't,  of  course,  tlie  soutli  wall  of  Clmmbcr  V. 
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conclude  that  the  latter  theory  is  more  probalJy  correct.  In 
favour  of  the  theory  of  subsequent  addition  niiiilit  be  urged  the 
variation  in  style  of  sepulture,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
svmmetry  of  the  plan  of  the  toml)  liy  the  ]»resence  of 
Chamber  VI.  These  arguments,  however,  are  l>otli  incon- 
clusive. Close  by  the  present  tomb  is  another  in  which 
kokim  and  bench-graves  are  found  side  by  side  in  adjacent 
chambers:  and  wliile  symmetry  was  often  sought  in  planning 
these  tombs,  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  The 
technique  of  the  pick-marks  on  the  walls  is  powerfully  in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  contemporaneity,  for  the  disposition 
of  the  marks  is  similar  in  Chambers  I,  III,  Y,  and  YI,  and  is, 
moreover,  rather  peculiar.  There  is  not  enough  decoration 
inside  Chamber  \l  to  make  a  coniDarison  between  it  and  the 

.A. 

carving  at  the  entrance  instructive  ;  if  anything,  the  rosette  in 
the  roof  of  Chamber  YI  is  more  roughly  executed  than  any- 
thing to  be  seen  at  the  entrance.  This,  however,  is  only  to  be 
expected,  considering  the  difficulty  of  working  by  artificial 
light,  and  the  small  encouragement  which  the  sculptor  had  to 
take  trouble  over  a  chamber  that  would  be  entered  so  rarelv. 

In  an  endeavour  to  assign  a  date  to  the  monument,  the  total 
absence  of  inscriptions  compels  ns  to  lely  solely  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  its  architectural  and  decorative  details.  The 
intiuence  displayed  is  Greek  throughout,  and  the  mouldings  are 
all  good,  though  the  floral  work  is  in  places  rather  suggestive 
of  the  striving  of  a  local  sculptor  after  originality.  There  is 
nothing  to  add  to  Pere  Yincent's  conclusion,  that  the  tomb 
probably  dates  from  the  Hasmonean  period. 

It  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  remain  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  family  which  originally  cut  it  out,  whoever 
these  may  have  been.  Three  stages  of  its  subsequent  history 
have  left  their  traces  upon  its  walls. 

(1)  The  presence  of  crosses,  rudely  scratclied  upon  the  walls 
in  certain  of  the  chambers,  indicates  that  some  at  least  of  the 
loculi  were  reappropriated  for  the  interment  of  Christians. 
Such  crosses  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  rock-cut  graves,  as  in 
the  portico  of  the  distyle  tomb  already  referred  to,  and  in  the 
so-called  "garden  tomb."    In  the  present  tomb  crosses  occur  in 
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the  following  situations  : — In  Cliamber  IT,  over  the  entrance  to 
1\'  (perliaps  indicating  that  all  the  gra\cs  in  that  apartment 
were  reappropriated),  and  another  a  little  further  to  the  right ; 
also  one,  finely  scratched,  to  tlie  left  of  tlie  entrance  to  III  ; 
and  in  Chamber  \,  over  the  middle  loeuli  on  the  eastern  and 
the  western  sides.  These  are  all  mere  roughly-scratcluHl  com- 
binations of  a  vertical  with  a  horizontal  lino.  There  is  no 
other  graffito  of  any  kind  (except  the  inevitable  candie-smoking 
of  brainless  modern  visitors),  unless  we  include  some  indefinite 
strokes,  some  vertical,  some  horizontal,  on  the  west  wall  of 
Chamber  II. 

(2)  A  little  plaster  on  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of 
Chamber  II  and  on  the  step  that  surrounds  it  indicates  that  at 
some  time  this  excavation  was  converted  into  a  receptacle  for 
watsr — the  connnon  fate  of  such  rock-tombs  and  columbaria  as 
are  at  all  capable  of  it.  A  noteworthy  illustrative  example 
occurs  in  the  immediate  vicinit}'.  The  tond)  already  mentioned 
as  displaying  the  cond)inati()U  of  kokim  with  mastaha  bench- 
tondjs  has  had,  an  elaborate  water-groove  cut  in  its  face,  leading 
downwards  to  a  lower  chamber,  which  Ihus  became  a  cistern. 
A  fissure  in  the  lock-scarj)  above  the  entrance  to  the  present 
tomb  was  by  Dr.  Schick  taken  for  a  similar  water-groove,  but 
after  careful  examination  1  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  it  was 
other  than  the  effects  of  mere  natural  weathering. 

Apparently  the  water  was  confined  in  the  chandjers  by 
forming  a  concrete  Idock  before  the  entrance,  for  in  digging  the 
shaft  at  this  point  great  diificulty  was  caused  by  the  large 
quantities  of  solid  cement  intermingled  with  the  soil ;  indeed, 
two  picks  were  broken  by  it. 

(o)  I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  wall  between 
(,'haml)ers  1  and  II  has  lieen  (juariicd  away  ;  tVoiu  ])art  of  llu^ 
no]  til  wall  of  Chandter  II  also  blocks  have  l)een  removed,  as 
may  be  seen  fioiu  the  section  (I'lutc^  II).  It  has  been  stated 
that  a  niche,  siiuilai-  to  thai  still  icniaining  at  the  north-cast 
cornel',  was  ]iaitly  destroyed  by  the  i)iianyiiieii,  but  of  this 
there  is  no  dclinitc  c\idence. 

Quarrying  inside  rock-tondis  was  ap])ar(>ntly  a  freciuent 
proceeding.     ( )tlier  e.\aiii])les  of  its  results  may  be  seen  in  the 
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l)nzzling  lower  chamber  of  the  "Tombs  of  the  Judges,"  and  m 
the  interestmg  tomb  with  the  water-groove  just  mentioned.  It 
is  ])robable  that  tlie  stone  I'roui  inside  these  excavations  was 
sou^dit  because,  being  |-.rotected  from  the  v/eatlier,  it  had  not 
acquired  a  hardened  surface,  and  so  was  more  easily  wf)rked 
than  stone  from  an  o])cn  (juarry  would  1)0. 

That  the  tomb  was  thoroughly  rifled  before  it  was  closed 
lip  and  forgotten  goes  without  saying.  I  found  in  it  nothing 
but  some  scraps  of  Arab  pottery  and  the  minute  fragment  of 
a  soft  limestone  sarcophagus,  4|  inches  l)y  of  inches  by 
11  inches  in  thickness,  whicb  is  sliown  on  I'late  IV, /  Pere 
Vincent  mentions  having  found  minute  fragments  of  sarcophagi 
and  also  some  beads,  all  of  which  he  ass'gns  to  the  latest  period 
of  sepulture.  I  have  seen  a  fragment  of  sarcopliagus,  decorated 
very  similarly  to  that  here  figured,  from  a  neighbouring  tomb  ; 
and  Pore  Vincent  has  informed  me  th;it  the  i'ragments  found 
l)y  him  were  of  the  same  character. 


REPORTS    BY    DR.    CONRAD    SCHICK. 
I. — Jacob's  Well. 

In  the  Quarterly  Statement,  1894,  is  a  plan  of  tlie  cliurcli  wliich  once 
stood  over  Jacob's  well,  made  l>y  Dr.  Bliss  five  years  ago,  wlieu  some 
excavations  li  id  already  been  made.  Pieceiitly  I  sent  to  the  office  of 
ihe  Fund  in  London  a  few  photographs  of  the  ruinis,  and  to-day  I  send 
au  exact  jjlan,  containing  not  oidy  the  church,  as  far  as  it  is  excavated, 
but  the  whole  ground  and  neighbourhood.  The  j.lace  is  now-  surrounded 
by  a  new  boundary  wall  set  \\\Mn  the  old  foundation,  and  marking  (he 
form  and  extent  of  the  ancient  enclosure  with  the  old  Christian  Church, 
the  Convent,  and  gardens. 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  tlie  place,  outside  the  wall,  is  an  old  pool, 
with  a  spring  or  outlet  of  a  spring,  I  am  not  sui-e  which,  in  it,  running  off 
as  a  little  brook  and  once  driving  a  mill  lower  down.  A  slioit  distance 
west  of  the  pool  are  the  gardens  of  the  hamlet  Balata.  The  etymology 
of  this  word  is  in  some  degi'ee  uncertain.  Balata  means  in  Arabic  a 
pavement  of  flat  stone  slab.s,  but  there  is  now  uotliing  there  but  gardens 
and  a  few  huts  among  them,  so  one  thinks  of  Baluta,  i.e.,  an  oak  tree, 
and  is  reminded  of  Genesis  xxxv,  4  :  "Jacob  hid  tliem  (tlie  idols  and 
earrings)  under  the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem."     The  place  is  just  at 
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the  entrance  to  the  NabUis  Valley,  between  Gerizini  and  Ebal,  so  the 
name  may  arise  from  this  very  oak  and  testify  that  here  were  always 
some  trees.  From  this  point  the  roads  diverge  towards  north,  east,  and 
south,  and  most  ])robably  from  here  steps  went  np  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Gerizini  and  its  temple,  and  the  Inter  Church  of  Justinian,  shown  on 
a  coin  of  Justinian  (see  Sejjp.  "  Jerusalem  imd  das  Heilige  Land,'' 
Schatiliausen,  187G,  a'oI.  ii,  p.  49).  At  tlio  foot  of  Gerizini  is  Jacob's 
well.  The  place  belongs  to  the  Greek  Convent,  and  lay  waste  and 
without  trees — only  some  stones  and  pieces  of  pillars  were  lying  about, 
and  some  masonry  was  visible  at  the  mouth  of  the  well — till  recently 
the  place  w\as  cleared  by  a  Greek  priest,  excavations  made,  and  many 
fruit  trees  planted,  and  later  on  the  whole  was  enclosed  Avith  a  wall 
liaving  two  entrances,  one  near  the  south-west  corner,  to  go  to  the  main 
road,  the  other  near  the  north-west  corner,  to  go  to  the  water  which 
comes  out  from  the  place  of  the  old  pool,  wliich  is  now  partly  filled  with 
earth.  At  the  middle  of  the  west  side  the  boundary  wall  has  a  curious 
recess,  and  there,  I  think,  was  in  ancient  times  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
place  and  the  church.  At  the  south-west  corner  there  is  a  room  made 
for  the  watchman.  Whether  there  was  one  in  ancient  times  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  may  be,  as  there  the  highway  to  the  trans-Jordanic  country 
passes,  and  there  was  certainly  a  small  door  in  the  wall,  as  again  now. 

The  church  and  surrounding  rooms  stood  pretty  near  the  centre.  The 
chui-ch  was  140  feet  long,  87  feet  wide,  outside,  without  the  projecting 
apses.  As  there  are  at  the  east  end  three  semicircular  apses,  their  ends 
furnished  with  pillars,  it  seems  to  have  been  most  likely  a  basilica  with 
two  rows  of  pillars,  running  from  west  to  easi,  and  not  four  rows,  as  the 
plan  in  Quarter!)/  Statement,  1S94,  p.  109,  shows,  suggested  by  the 
two  pillars  marked  there  l  and  M.  But,  as  the  new  ])!an  shows,  the 
pillars  are  rather  curiously  placed,  indicating  that  tliese  remains,  or 
,'it  least  some  <f  them,  most  probably  are  not  in  their  original  position. 
The  single  pillai'S  outside  the  northern  and  southern  walls  of  the  church 
look  at  first  sight  stran<je,  but  I  think  these  are  remains  of  porches 
in  front  <if  the  north  and  south  entrances,  and  that  (here  were  on  each 
side  a  couple  of  pillars  bearing  the  porch,  wliich  was  open  on  three  sides. 
As  the  new  plan  shows,  the  church  had  no  entrance  on  the  west  side,  the 
two  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  are  certainly  no  longer  in  sit>f,  if  the 
church  was  a  basilica,  but  if  the  ]iillars  are  all  in  aUu  (hen  the  inner 
arrangement  of  the  cluirch  is  a  puzzle  wliicli  can  only  be  solved  when  the 
wliole  of  the  rubbish  is  cleared  away. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  church,  being  thoiduglily  cleared,  is  better 
understood.  Like  the  chnnh  at  Bethlehem  it  had  under  and  in  front  <>{ 
the  middle  apse  a  crypt,  to  which  two  (lights  of  stairs  led  down  from  the 
main  level  of  the  church,'  and  as  the  roof  of  the  crypt  rose  higher  than 
the  tloor  of  the  church  it  formed  an  elevated  choir,  to  which,  as  it  seems, 
n  stai)-  h  d   up   I'at  the  northci  ii   part  ),  and    here   in    (he   middle  apse,  and 

'  'J'lie  real  iiioutli  of  the  well  \\!is  tlicre,  and  is  now  ;  over  it,  in  (lie  choir, 
stood  the  altiir. 
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just  above  tlic  well  inontli,  stood  tlie  Iii^^h  altar  (perhaps  it  had  also  a 
JKile  that  water  might  be  drawn  even  from  there).  As  shown  in  the 
]ilan,  niv  coiiviction  is  that  as  long  as  the  whole  church  is  not  thoronghly 
cleared  inside,  and  round  about  outside,  and  down  to  the  main  ground, 
the  restoration  of  the  church  on  paper  cannot  be  made  with  certainty. 
This  eastern  arrangement  reminds  one  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of 
tlie  Cross  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  now  much 
altered,  though  one  is  still  able  to  sec  how  it  had  been  originally. 

With  regard  to  the  puzzle  why  Jacob  digged  such  a  deep  well,  with 
an  immense  deal  of  labour,  so  near  to  running  living  waters,  or  springs, 
T  think,  as  others  have  suggested,  it  was  to  avoid  quarrels  between 
Jacob's  people  and  the  Shechemites,  who  most  probabh'  forl)ade  them  to 
fetch  water  from  their  spring.  That  Jacob  could  dig  so  near  to  them 
proves  that  the  ground  belonged  to  that  he  had  bought  froni  them. 
Later  on,  Joseph  was  buried  in  that  field,  and  as  the  tomb  of  Josejih  is 
shown  to-day,  at  some  distance  north  of  the  well,  the  field  must  have 
been  of  some  extent  ;  and  that  he  digged  the  w-ell  so  near  the  property 
of  the  Shechemites  is  to  me  a  proof  that  being  so  long  a  shepherd,  and  as 
such  nearly  always  in  the  open  air,  and  being  a  good  observer  of  every- 
thing that  ha])pened,  and  of  the  nature  of  things,  Jacob  had  the  know- 
ledge or  the  conviction  that  the  well  would  be  best  situated  on  the  foot 
of  Mount  Gerizim  and  nearer  the  main  road,  than  in  the  open  field 
where  in  rainy  time  or  in  snowstorms  the  ground  becomes  muddy.  Also 
at  the  same  time  he  knew  that  most  probably  water  would  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  already  existing  springs  if  the  well  were  made  dee]» 
enough  for  the  water  to  find  its  way  there.^  All  these  deep  wells  in  this 
country  are  not  made  in  the  first  instance  to  collect  rain  or  surface  w^ater, 
but  water  which  runs  out  oi-  drops  fi-om  the  strata  into  a  hole  made  still 
deeper,  where  water  may  be  had  in  the  time  when  there  is  no  lain  or 
.sTiow.  So  is  also  Bir  Eyfib,  near  Jerusalem,  and  many  others  ;  the 
natives  call  them  nehh'a;  the  springs,  'ain  ;  and  the  cisterns  for  rain- 
watei-,  hir.  So  Jacob's  well  is  nehh'a,  which  does  not  exclude  rain  water 
which  may  also  run  in  and  help  the  nehh'a  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Theie 
may  be  also  another  reason,  namely,  that  being  at  a  lower  level  it  would 
get  the  water  coming  from  the  sprirjgs  inside  the  mountain.  So  Bir 
Evub  at  Jerusalem  has  mucli  better  Avater  than  'Aiu  Silwan,  which  is 
situated  230  feet  higher. 


II. — The  Eose  of  Jericho. 

In  Ecclesia.stes  xxiv,  14,  the  divine  wisdom  is  compared  to  "a  palm 
tiec  in  Engaddi,"  and  to  "  a  rose  plant  in  Jericho."  That  in  ancient 
time,  when  the  plain  of  Jei'icho  was  properly  cultivated,  "roses"  also 
of  the  choicest  sorts  were  planted  cannot  be  doubted.     In  a.d,    1172, 

•  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jolin  ir,  G,  "  Jacob's  well "  is  called  Tr/j-y^,  and  in 
Tcrses  11  and  12,  (ppeap. 
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Theoderich  wrote  : — "  Many  roses  grow  there  (at  Jericho),  which  expand 
a  hivlsh  abniidance  of  petals.     Wherefore  the   comparison,  'like  a  rose 
])lanted  in  Jericho,'  betits  our  Lady.     It  also  is  remarkable  for  large  and 
excellent  grapes  "  (Pal.  Pil.  Text  Soc,  London,  1891,  p.  49).     The  latter, 
together  with  the  roses,  are  no  longer  tliere.     After  the  Crusading  period 
tlte   cultivation   at   Jericho   fell   into   decay,    and   the    plain   became   a 
wilderness.      But   as   roses   were,    as   Theoderich    states,    brought   into 
connection  with  the  Virgin  Mary,'  pilgrims  in  all  a-es  wanted  to  see 
and  have  a  rose  of  Jericho.     So  the  cui'ious  little  plant  found  in  the 
neitrhbonrhood,  called  by  Linnseus  Anastatica  hierodnintim,  the  plant  of 
awakening  or  resurrection,  so  called  on  account  of  its  remarkable  property 
of  when  dry  and  dead  expanding  and  apparently  reviving  when  put  in 
water,  was  called  by  this  name.     When  out  of  the  water,  and  ke]>t  in 
a  dry  place  or  in  the  open  air,  it  becomes  dry  again,  tlie  branches  bend 
tocrether,  forming  a  kintl  of  ball,  and  so  remain  until  it  again  comes 
in  contact  with  water,  when  it  reopens.     The  observation  of  this  curious 
feature  gave  rise  to  many  superstitious  ideas,  as,  for  instance,  that  it 
o-rows  on  the  spots  where  the  Virgin  Mary  when  walking  had  put  her 
feet,  as  Ludolph  of  Sachem  tells  ns,  a.d.  1336;  that  it  opens  only  on 
certain  feast  days  of  the  Church,  or  oidy  in  the  evening;  that  if  kei)t 
in  the  hand  by  a  woman  labouring  of  child  she  will  have  an  easy  delivery, 
and  many  similar  things.      A  good  many  specimens  of  this  plant  are 
brought  to  Jerusalem  and  sold   to   pilgrims.      Every  traveller   wishes 
to  see  it,  and  hopes  to  find  it  at  Jericho,  but  in  vain,  so  that  Baedeker'.-* 
Guide  Book  (in  English),  Leipzig,  1S76,  p.  284,  says  :— "  Tlie  ])lant  is 
neither  a  rose  nor  does  it  grow  at  Jericho."     It  is  a  low  annual  herb 
of  the  order  cruciferce,  soft  and   herbaceous  at   first,  but   its   branches 
become  woody  with  age  and  close  together,  but  spread  out  again  when 
moistened.     Dr.  Tristram,  in  "The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Fauna 
and  Flora,"  London,  1884,  p.  226,  mentions  it  under  No.  110,  and  calls 
it  "rose  of  Jericho,"  adding,   "found  only  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  in  deserts."     And  in  his  book,  "The  Land  of  Israel,"  London, 
18G6,  p.  220,  he  says: — "We  were  moie  fortunate  than  Haselquist  and 
his  fcjllowers  down  to  Robinson,  finding    the   rose  of   Jericho  in  some 
iilnnidance  "  ;    and   on   p.    350  :— "  In   Wady    Zuweirah   (west    side   of 
the  Dead  Sea)  the  rose  of  Jericho  was  in  bloom  in  great  abimdance." 
It  was  at  the  end  of   January  ;    at  other  times  of   the  year  it   would 
not  be   found   so   easily.      Robinson  was  there  in    May,  Maundiell  in 
March,  and   says  :—"  The  roses   of  Jericho   were   not  to   be  found  at 
this  season."     In  the  Quarterly  Statement,  1885,  p.  250,  Mr.  Chichester 
Hart  states  that  he  saw  the  plant  in  November  near  Akaba,  and  says  :-- 
"It   l)ecomes  common    there   and    northwards   to   the    (Jlior    es-Sniieh." 
Seetzen    found    the    plant    at    Engeddi   (Sepp,    i,    p.    731).     In    lIuU's 
"Mount  Seir,"  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1885,  p.  48,  we  read  in  the 
footnote  -.—"The  cuiinus  litUu  plant,  the  rose  of  Jericho,  was  found  from 

1  Ilcncj  the  natives  cull  it  Yad  :  1  'Azrfi,  "  Iho  liaud  .>!'  ilu-  Virgin." 
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the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  into  the  Jordan  Valley."  As  it  is  an  annual 
l)lant,  it  seems  that  it  is  projiagated  by  seeds.  Kitto,  "  Palestine," 
London,  1841,  ii,  p.  284,  says  : — "  Although  an  annual  plant,  the 
stalk  is  ligneous  ....  dividing  into  several  irregular  branches.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  possess  but  little  beauty.  They  are 
succeeded  by  short  prickly  pods  containir  -^  the  seeds." '  According  to 
Von  Kaumer,  "  Paltestina,"  Leipzig,  1850,  p.  87,  note  11,  the  plant  has, 
after  700  years,  still  the  power  of  expanding  again  when  put  in  water. 

So  much  on  the  Anastatica  hierochuntica,  or  the  well-known  rose  of 
Jericho.  According  to  Brother  Lievin  de  Hamme  in  his  "  Guide  to  the 
Holy  Places,"  Ghent,  1875,  p.  339,"  there  Avas  known  in  the  Middle 
Ages  another  flower,  believed  to  be  the  rose  of  Jericho,  which  was  aftei-- 
wards  lost,  but  was  found  again  by  Mons.  de  Saulcy  ("  Journey  Pound 
the  Dead  Sea,"  ii,  p.  81).  It  resembles  a  very  large  daisy,  and  belongs 
to  the  composite  family.  Also  Michon  ("  Notice  sur  la  Veiital)le  Hose 
de  Jericho,"  Paris,  1852),  found  near  Jericho  a  plant  until  now  unknown, 
belonging  to  the  composite  family,  which  has  the  same  property  as  the 
Anastatica  hierochuntica.  This  leads  me  to  the  statement  that  recently 
there  were  brought  to  Jerusalem  for  sale  dry  plants  found  on  Jebel 
Kuruntel  or  Quarantauia  (Mount  of  the  Temptation  of  Christ),  west 
of  Jericho.  As  I  do  not  understand  botany,  I  cannot  properly  describe 
it,  and  will  only  state  that  I  have  made  the  experiment  of  putting  the 
plant  in  water,  and  found  that  the  flower  opened,  whereas  the  stalks- 
I'emained  in  the  same  situation,  whether  dr_\'  or  wet,  and  whether  the 
flowers  were  open  or  shut.  I  found  it  opened  much  quicker  than  the 
ordinary  "rose  of  Jericho."  The  flowers  of  this  new  one  are  like  daisies. 
Some  are  larger,  some  smaller.  I  send  samples  and  also  drawings  of 
both  kinds.  Very  likely  this  is  the  same  as  that  known  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  now  found  again  by  Michon  and  De  Saulcy,  In  conclusion, 
I  may  mention  that  d'Arvieux  is  even  perplexed  why  this  plant  is  called 
a  rose,  and  why  the  "rose  of  Jericho,"  as  it  would  better  be  named 
"  hygrometer  naturel."  Why  it  is  called  a  "  rose "  I  have  explained 
above,  and  it  is  connected  with  Jericho  because  it  is  found  in  that 
neighbourhood  ;  and  the  son  of  Sirach  has  mentioned  that  in  olden  time 
roses  were  planted  at  Jericho.  Wolf,  in  "Jerusalem,"  Leipzig,  1857, 
p.  118,  gives  pictiu'es  of  an  opened  and  a  shut  specimen  of  the  Anastatica 
hierochuntica,  and  says  (p.  120)  the  darker  ones  when  moistened  in  the 
evening  shine  if  held  against  the  light  in  finest  ruby  red.  Whether  the 
new  found  one  (a  daisy)  does  the  same,  I  cannot  tell. 


'  AccordinjT  to  Zeller's  "  Bib.  Worterbueh,"  ii,  p.  360,  the  small  white  flowers 
become  horned  double  folded  siliqua;  containing  rounded,  sharp  tasting  seeds, 
aud  the  branches  of  the  plant  when  dying  close  together.  Pictures  of  these 
plants,  open  and  closed,  are  very  seldom  seen  in  books,  aud  people  who  have 
not  seen  such,  or  the  plant  itself,  cannot  get  a  proper  idea  of  it. 

-  Ib.y  4th  ed.,  Jerusalem,  1897,  ii,  p.  298. 
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THE   AGE    OF   THE   INSCRIBED   JAR-HANDLES    FROM 

PALESTINE. 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.D. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  thus  far  no  inscribed  jar-handle  has 
been  discovered  by  Dr.  Bliss  in  an  undisturbed  stratum  of  debris. 
Owing  to  the  rarity  of  early  Hebrew  inscriptions  and  the  absence 
of  chronological  indications  in  tliem,  it  is  impossible  at  present 
to  date  them  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  ;  the  paloeographical 
materials  do  not  as  yet  exist.  It  is  to  archaeology,  therefore,  that 
we  must  look  for  help  ;  if  once  we  can  settle  the  date  of  a 
particular  inscription,  we  shall  at  last  have  a  basis  on  which  to 
build  up  a  Hebrew  palaeography.  All  attempts  hitherto  made 
to  fix  the  age  of  a  text  from  the  form  of  the  letters  employed 
in  it  are  necessarily  worthless.     They  rest  on  a  foundation  of  sand. 

It  is  consequently  to  be  hoped  that  the  excavations  of  the 
present  season  may  bring  to  light  at  Tell  es-Siifi  an  undisturbed 
layer  of  soil  containing  inscribed  jar-handles,  as  well  as  pottery 
the  age  of  which  is  known.  Meanwhile,  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  examine  the  jar-handles  found  at  Jerusalem-  and  in  the  south 
of  Judah  h-oin  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  and  see  what 
indications  of  date  may  thus  be  gathered  from  them. 

Dr.  Bliss  has  found  them  associated  with  scarabs  and  other 
objects  which  take  us  back  to  the  fourteenth  century  n.c,  as  well 
as  with  pottery  of  the  pre-exilic  period  of  Israel.  But  he  has 
also  found  that  wherever  they  occur  the  soil  shows  signs  of 
disturbance,  and  that  fragments  of  pottery  of  the  Greek  period 
have  made  their  way  into  it.  On  the  other  hand,  all  indications 
of  the  Roman  period  are  absent ;  the  Maccaba3an  epoch  is  the 
latest  to  which  the  jar-handles  can  be  referred.  Indeed,  if 
I  understand  him  rightly,  the  latest  epoch  to  which  objects 
accompanying  them  can  be  assigned  is  that  of  the  E.xile. 

The  jar-handles  ai'c  met  with  rather  towards  the  top  than 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  strata,  in  wliicli  thi-  pottery  is  pre- 
dominantly that  of  the  period  from  B.C.  1000  to  B.C.  600.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  presumption  that  they  also  belong  to  this  period; 
it  is,  however,  a  presumption  only  which  a  single  contrary 
arc ha^'o logical  fact  could  set  aside.  Let  us  now  see  what  the 
archieological  facts  are. 
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(1)  The  Jewish  jar-handles  do  not  stand  alone.  My  friend 
Mr.  D.  C.  Robertson,  of  Edinburgh,  picked  up  on  the  site  of 
Tell  el-Amarna  a  similar  handle,  of  which  a  photograph  is  here 
given.  In  shape  and  material  it  resembles  the  Jewish  handles- 
Like  them,  it  is  ribbed,  the  ribs  being  two  in  number  and  formed 
in  precisely  the  same  way  ;  the  pottery  itself,  too,  is  red,  and 
shows  ti-aces  of  having  once  been  coloured  white.  The  clay, 
however,  is  different,  as  the  red  colouring  extends  more  or  less 
throughout  it;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  handles,  while 
the  surface  has  been  burnt  red,  the  clay  underneath  it  is  black. 
The  Tell  el-Amarna  handle,  consequently,  cannot  have  been 
imported  from  the  south  of  Palestine.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Egyj^tian  and  Jewish  handles  resemble  each  other  in  a  very 
important  particular.  On  both  we  have  a  cartouche,  and  the 
cartouche  is  stamped  in  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  manner.' 
The  cartouche  of  the  Tell  el-Amarna  handle  is  that  of  the  solar 
disc,  and  reads  : — "  The  Solar  Disc  who  issues  forth  from  the 
glorious  horizon."  We  thus  know  the  date  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  handle,  that  is  to  say,  B.C.  1400.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  the  cartouche  was  an  Egyptian  invention,  and,  like  the 
winged  solar  disc,  must  have  come  from  Egypt  to  Southern 
Palestine.^ 

(2)  Several  of  the  handles  from  Jerusalem  have,  in  addition 
to  the  cartouche,  another  ornament,  consisting  of  two  concentric 
rings  with  a  point  in  the  middle.  On  one  of  them  (No.  68  or  5)^ 
two  of  these  rings  have  been  stamped  over  the  cartouche.  The 
ornament  is  found  on  scarabs  of  the  time  of  Thothmes  III  in 
Egypt,  and  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
dynasties.  It  was  revived  in  the  late  Roman  period  in,  however, 
a  somewhat  different  form,  that  of  a  point  with  a  single  circle 
surrounding  it.  It  was  not  of  Egyptian  origin,  but  must  have 
been  imported  into  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  from  Canaan.      It  is  a 

That  the  cartouche  was  stamped  on  the  Jewish  handles  may  be  clearly 
seen  from  one  of  those  from  Jerusalem  (No.  (>)  wliere  there  are  traces  of  a 
double  impression,  the  first  impression  not  liaving  been  sufficiently  deeply 
miprinted  on  the  chiy.  Traces  of  the  first  impression  have  been  left  above  the 
left  wing  of  the  solar  disc, 

-  On  one  of  tlie  handles  from  Jerusalem  (No.  5  or  8)  the  place  of  the 
cartouche  is  taken  by  an  incised  ornament  which  is  a  modified  form  of  the 
Egyptian  symbol  of  the  Goddess  Safckh. 

•*  The  Jerusalem  jar-handles  have  two  numbers  attached  to  them,  hotli  of 
Avhich  I  accordingly  give. 
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distinguishing  mark  of  the  red  Graeco-Phoenician  pottery  of  the 
eighth  century  B.C.  which  has  been  found  in  Cyprus,  and  was 
doubtless  introduced  into  that  island  from  the  coast  of  Syria. 
After  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  or  a  little  earlier,  it  disappears.  The 
objects,  therefore,  found  at  Jerusalem  on  which  it  occurs  will 
presumably  belong  to  the  pre-exilic  period,  and  may  be  of  any 
age  fi'om  the  seventeenth  to  the  seventh  century  B.C. 

(3)  The  winged  solar  disc  on  the  Palestinian  handles  is  of 
two  forms,  probably  characteristic  of  different  potteries.  On- 
those  found  at  Jerusalem  it  has  two  wings ;  on  many  of  those 
found  by  Dr.  Bliss  the  wings  are  four  in  number.  According 
to  Dr.  Birch,  the  four  wings  are  not  met  with  till  the  Persian 
period ;  the  Palestinian  symbol  is,  however,  so  unlike  the 
Persian  that  they  can  have  no  connection  with  one  another, 
and  Dr.  Birch's  statement  must  be  corrected  in  the  light  of 
recent  discoveries.  A  negative  statement  is  always  dangerous- 
in  archa3ology. 

A  leading  characteristic  of  the  Palestinian  symbol  is  that  the 
ends  of  the  wings  are  curved  uj^wai'ds  (or  downwards  in  the  case 
of  the  two  lower  ones  when  there  are  four  wings).  This  is  con- 
ti'ary  to  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  fashion.  But  it  is 
also  characteristic  of  the  Hittite  symbol  as  found  at  Boghaz 
Keui,  and  may  be  of  Syrian  origin.  I  believe  it  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  the  double-headed  eagle  (which  is  met  with  on 
the  Hittite  monuments  of  Boghaz  Keui  and  Eyuk,  and  was 
originally  derived  from  the  totem  of  Lagas  in  Babylonia  B.C.  2700) 
with  the  Avinged  solar  disc.  This  would  explain  the  square  head 
above  the  disc  in  the  Palestinian  examples,  which  Avould  be  a 
survival  of  the  twofold  eagle's  head.  As  the  Pterian  cities  were 
destroyed  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  their  monuments  must  belong 
to  an  earlier  date,  and  we  shall  not  be  fai'  wrmiL;  in  sujiposing 
that  the  symbol  had  been  carried  as  far  north  as  the  banks  of  the 
ilalys  before  the  eighth  century  B.C. 

(4)  The  passage  I  have  ab-eady  pointed  out  in  1  Cliron.  iv, 
21-23,  seems  to  imply  that  the  recoi-d  relating  to  the  royal 
potteries  of  Judah  went  back  to  pre-exilic  times.  This,  however, 
is  not  certain,  as  a  document  of  tlie  beginning  of  the  Persian 
period  might  liave  been  described  by  the  Chronicler  as  "ancient." 
IJut  the  corruption  of  the  text  iiml  tlie  reference  to  Moab  favour 
an  earlier  date. 
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To  sum  Tip.  I  am  inclined  to  refer  the  jar-handles  to  the 
eighth  century  B.C.,  though  they  may  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  They  can  hardly  be  earlier,  in  spite  of  the  extraordi- 
nary resemblance  between  them  and  the  jar-handle  from  Tell 
el-Amarna.  Future  discovery  can  alone  settle  the  question ; 
palaeography,  it  must  be  repeated,  can  tell  us  nothing. 

While  examining  the  jar-handles  from  Jerusalem  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  I  found  an  inscrip- 
tion on  one  of  them  that  had  never  been  noticed  before.     This 

is  No.    42    (52).       The    word    '~\hT2ih    above  the  winged  disc  is 

obliterated,  and  the  disc  itself  is  mostly  gone.  But  below  it  can 
still  be  seen  the  two  first  letters  of  the  name  of  the  place  from 
which  the  handle  came.  These  are  2.3-  There  has  been  a 
third  and  last  letter  after  them,  which  may  have  been  j-j, 
though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  space  for  a  wider  letter  than  "), 
In  any  case,  the  name  must  have  been  that  either  of  the  Judaite 
Nebo  (Ezra  ii,  29),  or  of  the  Benjamite  N^ob  or  Nobah  (1  Samuel 
xxi,  1,  &c.).  In  addition  to  the  cartouche  a  concentric  ornament 
has  been  stamped  on  the  handle,  and  above  the  cartouche  IV  is 
incised. 

September  21st,  1899. 


INSCRIPTION'S    FROM    KERAK. 
By  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

The  inscriptions,  Nos.  1  to  9,  were  copied  from  tombstones  that 
were  found  in  a  rock-hevrn  tomb  near  Kerak  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Forder,  a  few  years  ago,  and  are  now  in  the  Konak  at  Kerak. 
The  notes  are  from  some  remarks  on  the  inscriptions  which  were 
kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay,  M.A. 

1.    vudtlrc   AKrU)    ZOMINOC    BOPIX ^/<ras  eV,,  V. 

The  names  are  not  intelligible ;  "  having  lived  thirty  years." 
In  the  first  line  we  should  perhaps  read  EN  +0A.  The  reading 
ev6a  KcnaKnc  (taking  TO  for  X€)  ^o^nvoi  (commonly  Aou""?) 
Eopi'xov  seems  too  fnr  from  the  copy. 
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The  inscription  is  very  roughly  cut,  and  part  of  it  is  illegible. 


2.  A  number  ending  with  r',  six.  then  ivc{iK7iwi'o'i)  id,  the 
eleventh  year  of  an  indiction.  The  date  was  possibly  rr',  30G, 
or  A.D.  412.     Now  412'3  was  an  eleventh  indiction. 

The  lower  part  of  a  broken  stone. 


TTXTry 
iZINXhATJ    , 

\^  enior 

3.    ei'OaCe  Kenai  rElOAnOCl  0(o(ic[i>ov  ^]t}<t«v  lt;;  :    pi'obablv 

rEU)[P]rioc. 

"  Here  lies  Georgios  son  of  Theodore,  who  lived  .  .  .  jear.s." 
The  date  is  probabl);  the  4th  century. 
The  upper  portion  of  a  broken  stone. 

AEICEITAIPE 


UjATTOCGEOAai 
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4.    dfOi'tCe  Kenai  "SauaO  ^eXXou  [iTJ'/^'C"*  ^J''"'/  c'^'e'"  [^fcVjojn-  t'. 

"  Here  lies  Sanath  .  .  .?  son  of  Phellus  ?  havinpf  lived  nine 
years.     In  the  year  300." 

Kerak  was  in  the  province  of  Arabia  where  the  era  was  106, 
and  this  would  give  the  date  as  ad.  406,  assuming  that  the  date 
T  is  complete.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  letters  are  lost  at 
the  end,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  traces  of  bi^oken 
letters.  Perhaps  also  the  wheels  may  have  contained  the  symbol 
XP,  as  they  were  somewhat  worn. 

The  upper  portion  of  a  stone. 


■f-eNeAAEKG 


TAICANAG 


ogAAoy  HC 


TH€NN€A 


5.    [_ — J  ^ijaatra  eT[/;J  Tpia  ivOahe  Ktnat. 

A  fragment  of  a  stone. 


ZHCAC. 


;eTjT.piA 


eNGAAG 


K£ITAI 


6.    ivdaCe  /i.?t[«/J  Md^ifia  ^rjau^^a'^a  tV/y  tj'. 

"  Here  lies  Maxima,  who  lived  eight  years." 
A  perfect  stone,  fairly  well  cut. 


7.    [2w(T]06i'iy??    ^7)(t[|«9J  aih' ?  tVv;  T6'[ff(Ta/j«]  ?  :   perhaps  fiyffo[^*]]  5 
tTi]  Te[_a(Tap(i]  with   number   twice  :    or   ^?}ffa[s]    ic'    tV?/   Te[^aaapa]   Kal 

A  fragment  of  a  stone  ;  the  letters  are  very  high  and  badly  cut. 
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>^  eNGAAefB 

K  IT^JUAilJUA 

Z  HCA  EAST  H 
s  H 


^H 


A 


0OENHC, 
ZHCAlAi 
GTHTG 


7. 


6. 


ENc=||=dGA 
AE  K    EITAI 

^H     AT  E 


eN>J<eAAe, 

KGITAINOI; 
NA-2-HCAC/ 
eTH. 


AncepnoY^ 

TTPTyArifi-AlAI 
ANS-eNTU/V^ 
£TGI 

10. 


6TTI 

xc 

cepno\ 

OC0CTONOI 

TOYOCILJ 

KONTOYTON 

eTTlCKO 

AMHTCl 

TTOV 

peN 

11. 

12. 

+eHAYTEPELJOAE 
TTAlAvOCAOYEA  W^jif'- 
H  N I  P  v/////m'///f7/^///////- 
E  AAAX  EM  ^^^/////^^^^ 

E  NGAAE  ^//////////^'^/^y 
K  0  Y  P  H  -'/////////y/yy/y- 

13. 
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8.    ci'Odcc  KeiTdi  yid^ifin  r'/L''^J"E''^J  ^"^V  ^^'• 

"  Here  lies  Maxima,  having  lived  34  years," 
A  complete  stone,  but  the  insci-iption  is  very  rudely  cut. 

9.    ivOaBe  KciTai  ^oiua  ^t]ffaa[^aj  erif. 

"  Here  lies  Noena,  who  lived  ..." 
A  fragment  of  a  stone. 

[All  the  above  inscriptions  probably  date  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.] 

10.  An   inscription  in    hexameters    beginning    6i]\v-cfj(ai)   (or 
(a<)s).     Perhaps: — 

6))\v7epnis  To're[](T/yy((aJ 
TTaiSbs  ii\jro(pOtf.ievoio't'i 
tj  .  .  ■  . 
e  XXa^cj'  .... 


^vdace  .... 

k'Ol'fJIJ    .... 

This  inscription  is  upon  a  slab  forming  part  of  the  pavement 
•of  Aaron's  Tomb  on  Mount  Hor.  The  inscription  has  been  laid 
face  upwards  and  is  almost  completely  worn  away  by  the  feet  of 
pilgrims.     The  underlined  letters  are  uncertain. 

N'os.  11,  12,  13.     These  seem  to  read : — 

aTTovbij  'S€/)rjt'ov  7rp[^€(T^VTepov?l^  too  d-jiov  AtXtavou  iu  tw  wr   Htcu 

eVf  'Eepr'ji'ov  tou  off/a-^TaToyJ  eTriaKOTrov. 

X|_/)t(TToJs  01  6\_eo\i  ~ov  oiKov  70UT0V  dpi'i<^jeipev. 

The  date  ws-',  806,  is  probably  Seleucid,  as  that  era  is  used  very 
late.  This  would  give  a.d.  494.  The  Arabian  Provincial  era 
A.D.  106  would  give  a.d.  912,  which  is  too  late. 

These  three  inscriptions  are  on  a  very  fine  mosaic  at  Medeba, 
which  must  be  of  about  the  same  date  as  the  great  geographical 
mosaic  in  the  Greek  church  at  the  same  place. 

December  8th,  1899. 
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LATIN    INSCRIPTIOX    FOUND    AT    BAALBEC. 

By  C.  A.  HoRxsTEEX,  Esq. 

Whex  I  was  up  at  Baalbec  at  the  beginning  of  Septembei'  I  heard 
that  a  tomb  had  just  been  discovered  in  a  vineyard  belonging  to 
a  Turkish  official,  near  the  Great  Stone  in  the  ancient  quarries 
called  Hajer  el-Liblah.  I  went  to  see  it,  but  found  that  it  had 
all  been  broken  up.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  it  appears  to  have 
been  an  attached  sarcophagus.  The  epitaph,  however,  had  been 
preserved.  Unfortunately,  I  had  no  paper  with  me  to  take  a 
squeeze  of  it,  but,  having  my  camera,  I  took  a  photo. 

The  bas-relief  over  the  inscription  represents  two  soldiers 
pouring  libations  on  a  small  altar  or  cippus.  The  reading  is  as 
follows :  — 

D  M 

AVREL  .  VICTV       NVS       I'ROT. 
VIXITA      NIS  .  XXXX  .  V171TE 
FELICESKTNOSTRISPROFVNDI 
TEMANSETMEMOKESESTISVOS 
NOBISCVMESSEFVTVROS  .  AVREL   . 
BAIANVSPROT  .  FRATRII'IEN 
TISSIMOMEMOKIAMIKSTITV 

IT 

"D(iis)  M(anibus) 
Aurel(ius)  Victu[ri]uus  prot(ector). 
vixit  annis  40. 

Vivite  felices,  et  nostris  prufundite  man(ibu)s. 
Et  memores  estis  vos  nobiscum  esse  f  uturos 
Aurel(ius)  Baianus  prot(ector)  fratri  pientissimo 
memoriam  institu  it." 

Translation  : — 

(1)  "To  the  Gods  Manes 

(2)  Aurelius  Victurinus,  bodyguard,  lived  40  years. 

(3)  '  Live  happy,  ;ind  puur  libations  to  our  Manes. 

(4)  And  remember  that  you  must  (one  day)  be  with  us.' 

(5)  Aurelius  Baianus,  bodyguard,  has  erected  this 
(0)   Moniuiiciit  1o  his  dearly  beloved  l)r(jthi;r." 
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Lines  3  and  4  of  the  translation  appear  to  be  a  quotation  of 
two  hexameters,  and  addressed  to  the  living. 

(Deciphered  by  Le  R.  Pere  Germer-Durand,  Augustinian 
Brothers,  Jerusalem.) 

Professor  Ganneau  writes  : — "  The  inscription  is  curious 
enough,  and  Father  Germer-Duraud's  reading  of  it  seems  to  me 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  I  believe  that  the  inscription 
has  never  before  been  published ;  if  it  has,  I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  it.  The  little  philosophic  address  in  the  middle  of  it 
is  evidently  in  verse  (two  hexameters),  and  must  belong  to  the 
common  stock-in-trade  of  sepulclu-al  epigraphy.  Probably  it  has 
been  already  met  with  in  other  epitaphs,  and  examples  might 
be  found  by  reference  to  the  '  Corpus  Inscriptionnm  Latinaram.' 
The  first  verse  is  wrong  in  its  scansion  :  et  nostris  probably 
should  be  amended  into  nostrisque  ;  as  for  man(ibu)s,  there 
is  a  syllable  too  much ;  perhaps  we  ought  to  allow  for  a  pro- 
nunciation maa'biis  (?)." 


NEWLY- DISCOVERED    TOMB   ON    MOUNT    SCOPUS. 
By  C.  A.  HoRNSTEiN,  Esq. 

Some  men  digging  out  hoivar  (soft  limestone)  on  Mount  Scopus, 
close  to  the  road  leading  to  'Anjita  and  El  'Aisawiyeh,  came 
unexpectedly  on  an  old  tomb.  The  entrance  had  been  blocked  up 
with  loose  stones,  and  then  covered  over  with  earth.  The  tomb 
consists  of  three  chambers  cut  in  the  rock.  The  first,  or 
vestibule,  A,  has  a  low  doorway,  1  foot  9  inches  square,  on  the 
east  side,  leading  to  Chamber  B,  and  another  of  the  same  size  on 
the  south,  opening  into  Chamber  C.  These  entrances  were  closed 
by  large  blocks  of  stone,  shaped  somewhat  like  the  stopper  of 
a  bottle,  the  narrow  projecting  part  fitting  into  the  entrance,  the 
wider  closing  the  rebate. 

Entering  Chamber  B,  we  find  a  ledge  or  bench,  X,  raised  about 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  width  from  8  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet 
7  inches,  running  round  the  room  on  the  north,  east,  and  south 
sides.     On  a  level  with  this  bench  are  six  kokim  or  loculi,  three 
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on  the  north  and  three  on  the  east.  Under  the  bench,  and 
extending  partly  beneath  the  middle  loculus  on  the  eastern  side, 
is  another  kok.  The  average  length  of  these  loculi  is  7  feet 
5  inches,  width  1  foot  7  inches.  On  this  bench  were  found 
19  ossuaries,  or  bone  chests,  varying  in  length  from  1  foot  4  inches 
to  2  feet  7  iuches.  Some  are  beautifully  cai-ved  and  have  triangular 
lids,  others  are  plain  and  have  flat  lids  fitting  in  grooves.  Four 
of  these  ossuaries  have  inscriptions  in  large  plain  letters  (Nos.  1, 
"2,  3,  4).  The  fii'st  three  are  Greek,  the  last  is  Hebrew.  There 
are  a  few  letters  on  some  of  the  other  chests,  but  they  are  so 
■effaced  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  out.  We  have  an  example  in 
No.  8.  No.  1  should  read  €PtjOT(A)PIOY,  the  A  being  broken 
off.  The  same  name,  however,  is  incised  on  another  chest;  the  letters 
in  this  case  are  very  small,  and  separated  bet-\veen  the  ornamenta- 
tion. Tliey  all  are  proper  names  : — No.  1,  Erotario  ;  No.  2, 
Protas  ;  No.  o,  Papos  ;  No.  4,  Yehohanan  Bar-Zabia. 

In  the  south-east  corner  there  is  an  alcove,  2  feet  9  inches  by 
2  feet  8  inches,  and  about  4  feet  deep,  which  is  partly  filled  with 
bones  and  dust. 

Chamber  C  has  no  ledge,  and  contains  nine  loculi  on  a  level 
Avith  the  floor.  Near  the  north-west  corner,  and  3  feet  2  inches 
from  the  ground,  is  an  opening,  E,  which  leads  to  another  room,  J), 
G  feet  2  inches  by  4  feet  6  inches,  excavated  over  the  loculi  on 
the  west  side.  In  the  floor  is  a  circular  hole,  1  foot  6  inches  in 
diameter,  which  leads  down  to  Kok  1.  This  little  chamber  seems 
to  have  been  used  either  for  the  collection  of  bones,  &c.,  after  the 
bodies  had  decayed,  or  as  a  depository  for  ossuaries,  of  which 
several  were  found  here.  There  were  nine  altogether  in  C  and  D, 
quite  plain  and  with  flat  lids.  The  Hebrew  inscription  No.  5  was 
found  on  one  of  these  chests  ;  Nos.  6  and  7,  on  IVagments  of  lids; 
Nos.  5  and  6  appear  to  l)e  names  ;  but  what  No.  7  is  it  is  difficult 
to  say. 

Ismaui  Boy,  head  of  the  Public  Instruction  Department,  has 
had  the  principal  ossuaries  removed  to  the  ( lovenuncnt  school 
near  Herod's  Gate. 

Jekusalk-m,  Ocluber  30lh,  1899. 
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NOTES  ON"  THE  OCTOBER  "QUARTERLY  STATEMENT."" 

I.— By  Colonel  C.  E.  Conder,  LL.D. 

P.  289.  Tell  Zakarhja. — Dr.  Bliss  has  found  so  many  antiquities. 
as  to  which  there  can  be  no  dispute  that  he  can  afford  to  neglect 
less  certain  indications  of  date.  As  regards  masonry  with  rude 
bosses,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  example,  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
which  can  certainly  be  dated  before  the  Roman  period,  and  his. 
masonry  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Byzantine  age  in  dated 
buildings.  He  found  Roman  pottery  at  the  same  depth  with  tliat 
of  the  door  sills  of  the  fort,  and  though  the  jar-handles  appear  to 
be  some  centuries  earlier  I  can  see  no  proof  that  this  building  was- 
erected  by  Rehoboam.  The  name  has  nothing  in  common  with 
that  of  Azekah.  Why  Thothmes  III  (1600  B.C.  according  to 
Brugsch)  and  Amenophis  III  (1500  B.C.  on  the  same  authority) 
should  be  described  as  "  about  .300  years  before  a  commonly 
received  date  of  the  Exodus"  I  cannot  understand.  The  common 
date  for  the  Exodus  is  about  1500  B.C.  Bunsen's  theory — whichi 
is  not  founded  on  any  monumental  basis — was  accepted  by 
Brugsch,  but  has  never  been  generally  accepted  by  authorities 
on  Egyptian  history.  It  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  Old 
Testament  chronology,  and  in  Germany  Dr.  Winckler  and  Dr. 
Zimmern  have  pi'onounced  in  favour  of  the  view  (based  on  the 
notice  of  the  ^Ahiri  in  the  Amarna  letters,  and  on  the  mention  of 
Israel  in  Ruten,  or  Palestine,  in  Mineptah's  time)  that  the  Hebrew 
conquest  occuiTcd  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III, 
which  agrees  with  the  three  definite  statements  of  date  in  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament. 

P.  324.  Antiquities  at  Tell  es-Sdfi. — It  is  interesting  to  note- 
how  many  Egyptian  remains  occur  in  the  Philistine  ruins,  whereas 
none  are  found  at  Jerusalem  as  far  as  I  have  gathered.  The 
Egyptians  held  the  plains  from  1600  to  1200  B.C.,  but  they  had 
little  object  in  holding  the  mountains  when  protecting  their  great 
trade  route  to  Babylonia,  and  their  chariots  were  of  little  use  to 
them  in  such  mountains. 

The  fine  jar  with  a  bird  and  a  sort  of  Maltese  cross  reproduces 
two    features    of    ornamentation   found    by   M.    Chantre    in    his. 
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Cappadocian  excavations,  in  connection  -with  bronze  figures  in 
Hittite  dress  and  seals  in  Hittite  characters.  Dr.  Bliss  raay, 
perhaps,  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  such  seals,  or  cuneiform 
texts,  and  the  objects  marked  as  "  Babylonian  "  appear  to  me  to 
be  very  probably  native  Canaanite  work,  for  we  have  now  many 
seals  of  the  same  character  accompanied  not  by  cuneiform  but  by 
Hittite  symbols. 

The  wonderful  character  of  M.  Chantre's  discoveries  is  hardly 
yet  recognised.  He  has  found  13  letters  in  Hittite  language,  but 
written  in  cuneiform,  and  a  long  tablet  in  Cypriotic  characters 
in  the  same  language,  describing  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia  by 
Tai'kutimme  (probably  about  2200  B.C.).  These  discoveries  ought 
to  set  the  Hittite  question  at  rest.  My  translations  have  appeared 
in  the  "Times"  (October  10th  and  24th,  1899).  We  are  still, 
however,  in  want  of  evidence  of  the  history  of  this  race  in  the 
■south.  So  far  the  only  indication  is  given  by  the  Hittite  seal 
found  by  Dr.  Bliss  at  Lachish,  which  is  probably  as  old  as  1600  e.c. 
or  earlier. 


II. — By  Professor  Clermont-Ganxeau,  LL.D. 

P.  290.  Royal  Israelite  Jar-handles. — I  am  glad  to  find  tliat  Canon  Dalton 
adopts  as  more  rational  the  exj^lanation  of  the  Hebi-ew  legends  propcsed 
by  me  :  "For  the  King. — Hebron";  "For  the  King. — Socho,"  &c.,  i.e., 
"  For  the  King's  service,"  &c. 

P.  297.  Rude  Stone  Monuments  in  Palestine. — "  No  one  had  ever  seen 
them  in  Palestine."  Their  existence  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  established 
long  agf>,  especially  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  ;  on  this  point  see,  amongst 
other  authorities,  the  explorations  of  the  Due  de  Luynes  in  1864 
("Voyage  d'Exploration  a  la  Mer  Morte,"  &c.,  in  vol.  i,  pp.  135,  136,  158, 
159,  176,  178,  with  numerous  accurate  illustrations  of  various    dolmens). 

P.  3i)5.  Reli(jnari/  of  Crusftders,  with  Relic  of  Osvald  King  of  jVorth- 
nimbria. — This  precious  memorial  was  published  two  years  ago  in  my 
"Rec.  d'Arch.  Or.,"  vol.  ii,  pp.  234-239  (August,  1897),  with  tlie  needful 
K-xplanations.  Photographic  reproductions  of  them  will  ,i|i]ii'ar  in  one 
of  tlie  <Mi.«uinj,f  parts  of  my  "  .Albvuu  d'Antiiiiiitcs  Oricntaies." 

P.  31:!.  Tomb  of  ddfar,  first  cousin  of  Muhammad. — Thanks  to  a 
drawing  courteously  sent  me  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  I  liave  been  enabled 
to  decipher  and  published  in  facsimile  the  fragment  of  a  Culic  inscription 
referring  to  it  ("  Kec.  d'Arch.  Or.,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  278-283).  In  .•onncction 
with  this,  I  iiave  studied  in  detail  the  curious  tradition  to  which  this 
first  conflict  between  Byzantines  and  Mussulmen  has  given  rise  amongst 
Alie  latter. 
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P.  314.  Nabatkaan  Inscriptions. — Sir  Charles  Wilson  has  been  kind 
enough  to  place  these  epigraphical  materials  at  the  disposal  of  our 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  ;  they  arrived  just  in  time 
to  be  utilised  for  the  next  part  of  the  Aramsean  inscriptions  of  the 
Corpus,  now  in  the  press.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  thanking  him  and  the 
Committee  in  the  name  of  the  Commission  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum. 

P.  315.  Aclr  or  Adar. — This  nesv  local  name  allows  us  to  fill  up  with 
certainty  a  regrettable  lacuna  in  the  itinerary  (described  by  Abu 
Shama)  of  Saladin  marching  from  Damascus  upon  Karak,  at  that  time 
occupied  by  the  Crusaders  {cp.  my  "  Eec.  d'Arch.  Or.,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  297, 
303,  350). 

P.  332.  Stoiie  Seal  of  Tell  es-Safi. — Seal  Xo.  2,  judging  from  the  shape 
of  the  stone  and  the  subject  engraved  upon  it,  ajopears  to  me  to  belong 
to  the  Persian  period  rather  than  to  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian, 

P.  332.  Amulet  in  blue  and  yellow  Glass. — I  possess  an  exactly  similar 
gi'otesque  head  found  in  Cyprus,  made  of  the  same  material  and  in  the 
same  colours. 

P.  333.  Mould  for  casting  Bell. — An  old  bell  of  a  similar  kind,  but  of 
much  larger  dimensions,  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beyrout. 
I  have  given  a  phototype  reproduction  of  it  in  my  "Album  d'Antiq. 
Orient."  (PI.  XLIX,  No.  3). 

P.  342.  Copper  Spoon. — A  similar  spatula,  of  the  same  material  but 
broken,  was  found  bj''  me  in  one  of  the  graves  of  the  Necropolis  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  engraved  in  my  "  Archaeological  Researches  in  Pales- 
tine," vol.  i,  p.  414. 

P.  353.  Scarahceus  on  the  Stamped  Jar-handles. — Colonel  Conder  says  : 
"I  did  not  see  it  suggested  that  the  figure  on  these  handles  is  a  rude 
scarabfeus."  I  myself,  however,  made  the  very  same  suggestion  three 
months  ago  {Statement,  July,  p.  204)  :  "  The  enigmatical  symbol  is 
nothing  but  the  Egyptian  scarab  with  four  icings  expanded.'^ 

P.  356.  ■7~i^~»- — Professsor  Gautier  rightly  notices  Professor  Sayce's 
singulai'  grammatical  oversight.  If  he  will  refer  to  p.  206  of  the  preceding 
Statement,  he  will  find  that  the  only  possible  readings  lammelek  (to  the 
King)  or  lemelek  (to  the  King  of)  had  already  been  put  forward  by  me  ; 
he  will  also  find  there  the  extrinsic  reasons  which  induced  me  to  adopt 
the  first. 
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III.— By  Eev.  W.  F.  Birch,  M.A. 

Gibeah  (p.  343).— The  mention  of  both  Geba  and  Gibeah  of  Saul  in 
Isa.  X,  29,  seems  fatal  to  the  identification  of  this  city  Gibeah  with  Geba 
the  priestly  city  (Josh,  xxi,  17). 

Ramathaim  Zophim  {ihid.).—li  this  city  be  placed  at  Er  Eam  (Ramali 
of  Benjamin),  how  came  Saul,  who  lived  at  Gibeah,  less  than  three  miles 
from  Eamah,  not  to  know  Samuel  even  by  sight  (1  Sam.  ix,  18)  ? 

Nob  (p.  345). — Isa.  x,  29,  seems  to  require  Nob  to  have  been  in  the 
line  of  march  from  Geba  to  Jerusalem.  Bir  Nebala  is  therefore  not 
suited  to  represent  Nob,  being  out  of  the  required  line. 
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THE 

PALESTINE    EXPLORATION    FUND. 


NOTES   AND    NEWS. 

The  present  ntimbei'  contains  Dr.  Blis.-^'s  report  on  the  excava- 
tions at  Tell  ej-Judeideh  up  to  December  ISth,  when  the  work  of 
the  season  was  stopped  by  the  heavy  winter  rains.  Excavations 
were  resumed  there  on  March  J9th. 


On  January  5th  a  severe  shock  of  earthquake  occurred  at 
Tiberias  and  Safed.  Dr.  Torrance  sends  the  following  account  of 
it  from  Tiberias  : — 

"On  January  5th,  about  2  a.m.,  we  were  awakened  by  an 
earthquake,  which  must  have  lasted  from  five  to  ten  seconds.  I 
have  felt  several  shocks  during-  my  15  years'  residence  here,  but 
this  was  the  most  severe.  No  damage  was  done  to  buildings  as 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  but  many  people  fled  into  the  fields  and 
remained  there  a  considerable  time  in  fear  and  trembling,  some 
afterwards  became  ill  from  the  effects  of  the  ^losure.  From 
correspondence  I  learn  the  earthquake  extended  to  Axount  Lebanon, 
to  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean." 

Dr.  Wilson  Avrites  from  Safed  : — 

"  In  the  early  morning  of  January  5th,  about  2.40  a.m.,  Safed 
experienced  a  sharp  shock  of  earthquake.  I  was  awakened  by 
the  rocking  of  the  house — east  and  west.  This  increased  in 
intensity  for  10  or  15  seconds  and  then  ceased  suddenly.  The 
previous  day  had  been  in  the  forenoon  bright  and  crisp  and  sunny, 
but  at  midday  a  sudden  change  came,  and  the  town  became 
shrouded  in  mist.  Towards  sunset  one  noticed  towards  the  south 
a  heavy  bank  of  b'lack  clouds,  surmounted  by  a  bright  band  of 
red.  Everything  seemed  to  point  to  a  thunderstorm.  At  the 
time    of    the  earthquake    there  was  an   ominous   stillness  in  the 
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air,  ■which  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the 
people.  There  was  great  alarm  amongst  the  ^loslems.  Christians, 
and  others,  and  the  Jews  were  summoned  to  their  synagogues  for 
prayer.  A  large  proportion  of  the  population  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  night  out  of  doors  in  anticipation  of  a  renewal  of  the 
earthquake.  The  occurrence  is  of  interest,  as  being  the  first 
considerable  shock,  I  believe,  since  the  great  earthquake,  when 
so  much  of  the  town  was  destroyed.  T  have  not  yet  heard 
whether  the  shock  was  general  over  the  country,  or  localised  to 
Safed  and  Xazareth." 


A  number  of  moulds  of  tlie  various  objects  found  in  the 
excavations  have  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Fund,  con- 
sisting of  inscribed  weights,  jar-handles,  scarabs,  etc.  They  can 
be  seen,  and  casts  of  several  can  be  obtained,  on  application  to 
Mr.  Armstrono-. 


'»• 


The  concluding  volume  of  Professor  Ganneau's  "  Archa30- 
losrical  Researches  in  Jerusalem  and  its  Neighbourhood"  has 
been  published  and  issued  to  subscribers.  This  completes  the  set 
of  four  vols,  as  advertised  under  the  title  "  Survey  of  Palestine." 
Thei'e  are  only  ten  sets  left  of  the  first  250  copies  of  this  valuable 
work.  Those  who  wish  to  secure  a  set  at  £7  7s.  before  the 
price  is  raised  should  fill  up  the  form  and  send  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Fund. 


In  order  to  make  up  complete  sets  of  the  "  Qiiarferlij  Statement,'' 
the  Committee  will  he  very  glad  to  receive  any  of  the  back  numbers. 


\)v.  Bliss's  detailed  account  of  his  three  years'  work  at 
Jerusalem,  published  as  a  separate  volume,  with  the  title 
•'  Excavations  at  Jerusalem,  1894-1897,"  and  copiously  illustrated 
v/ith  maps  and  plans,  may  be  procured  at  the  office  of  the  Fund. 
Price  to  subscribers  to  the  work  of  the  Fund,  8s'.  CvJ.,  post  free. 


The  "  Flora  of  Syi-ia,  J'alestinc,  and  Sinai,"  by  tlic  Rev. 
George  \].  I'osi,  M.I).,  Beirut,  Syria,  containing  descriptions  of 
all  the  Fhaenogaras  and  Acrogens  of  the  region,  and  illustrated 
by  411  woodcuts,  may  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  l^'imd,  piice  2ls. 


notp:s  and  news,  8:5 

The  income  of  the  Society  from  December  2Stli,  1899,  to 
Mai'ch  23rd,  1900,  was — fi-om  Annual  Subscriptions  and  Dona- 
tions, including'  Local  Societies,  £(J30  IQt.  lOd. ;  from  Lectui-es, 
£2  12.>,-.  6d. ;  from  sales  of  publications,  Ac,  £131  195.  10(Z.  ; 
total,  £765  3s.  2d.  The  expenditure  during^  the  same  period 
was  £547  l*-.  'Sd.  On  March  24th  the  balance  in  the  Bank  was 
£489  4s.  2d. 


Subscribers  in  U.S.A.  to  the  work  of  the  Fund  will  please 
note  that  they  can  procure  copies  of  any  of  the  publications  from 
the  Rev.  Professor  Theo.  F.  Wrig-ht,  Honorary  General  Secretary 
to  the  Fund,  42,  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  price  of  a  complete  set  of  the  translations  published  by  the  Palestine 
Pilgrims'  Text  Society,  in  13  volumes,  with  general  index,  bound  in  cloth, 
is  £10  10*.  A  catalogue  describing  tlie  contents  of  each  volume  can  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  38  Conduit  Street. 


The  Museum  at  the  office  of  the  Fund,  38  Conduit  Street  (a  few  doors 
from  Bond  Street),  is  open  to  visitors  every  week-day  from  10  o'clock  till  5, 
except  Saturdays,  when  it  is  closed  at  2  p.m. 


It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  plans  and  photographs  alluded  to  in  the 
reports  from  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  cannot  all  be  published,  but  all  are 
preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Fund,  where  they  may  be  seen  by  subscribers. 


While  desiring  to  give  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  Statement,  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  by 
publishing  them  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  tliey  neither  sanction  uor  adopt 
•them. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  Quarterly  Statement  regularly  are  asked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Acting  Secretary.  Great  care  is  taken  to  forward  each 
number  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and 
other  causes  occasionally  give  rise  to  omissions. 


TOTJEISTS  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Loan  Collection  of  "Antiques" 
in  the  Jerusalem  Association  Eoom  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
opposite  the  Tower  of  David,  Jerusalem.  Hours :  8  to  12,  and  2  to  6. 
Maps  of  Palestine  and  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  publications  are  kept  for 
«ale. 


Photographs  of  Dr.  Seliiek's  models  (1)  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  (2)  of 
the  Herodian  Temple,  (3)  of  the  Haram  Area  during  the  Christian  occupation 
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of  Jerusalem,  and  (4)  of  the  Haram  Area  as  it  is  at  present,  have  been  receivecf 
at  the  office  of  tlie  Fund.  Sets  of  these  photographs,  with  an  explanation  by 
Dr.  Schick,  can  be  purchased  by  applying  to  the  Secretary,  38  Conduit 
Street,  ^Y. 

Branch  Associations  of  tlie  Bible  Society,  all  Sunday  Schools  within 
the  Sunday  School  Institute,  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Sunday  School  Institute,  will  please  observe  that  by  a  special  Resolution  of  the 
Comnuttee  they  will  henceforth  be  treated  as  subscribers  and  be  allowed  to  pui*- 
chase  the  books  and  maps  (by  application  only  to  the  Secretary)  at  reduced 
price. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  donations  of  Books  to  the  Library 
of  the  Fund,  which  already  contains  many  works  of  great  value  relating  to- 
Palestine  and  other  Bible  Lands.  A  catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Library  will 
be  found  in  the  July  Quarterly  Statement,  1893. 


The  Committee  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  : — 

"  Recueil  d'Archeologie  Orientale."  Public  par  Professor  Ch.  Clermont- 
Ganneau.  Tome  IV,  Livraison  1,  2,  Janvier,  1900.  Sommaire : — 
§  1.  Jarres  Israelites  marquees  a  I'estampille  des  rois  de  Juda. 
§  2.  Cinq  poids  Israelites  a  inscriptions. 

"The  Hebrew  Tragedy."  By  Colonel  C.  R.  Conder,  R.E.  From  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

"The  Precious  Stones  of  the  Bible."  By  Edward  Clapton,  M.D.  From 
the  Author. 


For  list  of  aiithorised  lecturers  and  their  subjects,  see  January  Quarterlif 
Statemeni,  p.  5. 
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TEEASUEEE'S   STATEMENT. 

The  income  of  the  Fund  fov  1899  amoxinted  to  £2,701  2s.  lid.,  made  up  a» 
follows  : — 

From  Donations  and  Subscriptions,  £2,081  18s.  Orf. ;  from  sales  of  publica- 
tions, £609  19*.  lid. ;  from  Lectures,  £9  5s.  Od. ;  being  an  inci-ease  of 
£100  17.9.  Id.  over  that  of  1898. 

At  the  end  of  1898  there  was  a  balance  in  tlic  bank  of  £674  Vs.  Id.,  making, 
the  total  amount  available  for  the  jear,  £3,375  ]2.s-.  Od. 

The  exj^enditure  during  the  same  period  was  : — 

On  exploration,  £1,495  11*.  Id.  Excavation  work  was  carried  on  during, 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

On  printing,  binding,  including  the  Qv.arferhf  Sfafement,  £513  10s.  lid. 

On  maps,  lithographs,  illustrations,  piiotographs,  &c.,  £200  3.v.  3^rf. 
Against  these  two  sums  the  Fund  received  from  tlie  sale  of  all  publications, 
£609  19s.  lid. 

On  advertising,  insurance,  stationery,  &c.,  £111  9s.  Gd. 

On  postage  of  books,  maps,  &c.,  including  the  Qnarferfi/  Statementy 
£151  lis.  llrf. 

Tlie  management,  including  rent  of  office,  £G61  19s.  ll\d. 

On  December  Sls^t,  1899,  the  balance  in  the  Bank  was  £241  5s.  4(f. 


Assets. 

Dalance  in  Bank,  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1899.. 

Stock  of  Publications  in 
hand,  Surveying  In- 
struments, Show  Cases, 
Furnitui'e,  &c. 

In  addition  there  is  tlie 
valuable  library  and 
the  unique  collection  of 
antiques,  models,  &c. 


s.  d. 


241     5     4 


Liabilities. 

£     s.     d. 
Printers' Billsand  Current 

Expenses  ..  ..     243  13     4 


Waltkh   Mohkison,  Trea.\urer. 
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FIRST  EErOKT  ON  THP:  EX(^AVATIONS  AT  TELL 

EJ-JUDEIDEPL 

By  F.  J.  Bliss,  I'h.D. 

In  the  heart  of  tlie  Shephelah  there  is  a  chain  of  hills  from 
tive  to  six  miles  long,  running  N.N.E.  from  r>eit  Jil)rin.  The 
range  terminates  abruptly  to  the  north  in  the  bold  Tell  Zakariya, 
1,21-i  feet  above  the  sea,  and  350  feet  above  the  Vale  of  Elah 
or  Wady  es-Sunt,  which  sweeps  around  its  eastern  and  northern 
sides.  The  southernmost  hill  is  Tell  ej-Judeideh  (1,297  feet), 
from  the  summit  of  which  the  ground  drops  somewhat  gently 
to  the  Wady  of  the  same  name,  near  Beit  Jibrin.  Between 
these  two  hills  are  several  others,  separated  by  saddles,  notably 
Khurbet  'Askalun  (1,185  feet)  and  Khurbet  'Okbur  (1,223  feet). 
From  all  the  summits  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Philis- 
tine plain,  and  also  of  the  Judpsan  hills.  Situated  near  the 
liorder,  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Philistines,  this  range 
was  naturally  of  strategic  importance,  commanding  as  it  did  at 
least  one  of  the  great  liighways  to  Judtea.  We  have  describe.d 
the  fortress,  probably  Jewish,  excavated  by  us  at  Tell  Zakariya. 
The  present  report  announces  the  discovery  of  a  fortification  at 
Tell  ej-Judeideh.  Traces  of  large  buildings  are  also  found  at 
'AskaKm  and  at  'Okbur. 

My  first  visit  to  Tell  ej-Judeideh  was  made  in  June,  1897, 
when  I  was  led  by  its  commanding  position  and  by  the  ancient 
types  of  pottery  shown  on  its  surface  to  include  it  in  the  area 
asked  for  excavation.  P)efore  we  moved  cam])  from  Tell  es- 
Safi,  late  in  November,  1899,  I  rode  over  to  the  place  and  spent 
an  hour  or  two  in  a  study  of  the  superficial  indications,  with  a 
view  to  laying  out  the  work.  The  Tell  itself,  i.e.,  the  accumu- 
lation of  debris,  occupies  tlie  south  end  of  the  southernmost 
hill  of  the  ran^e  first  described.  The  main  axes  of  the  Tell 
are  directed  to  the  cardinal  points.  The  top  is  fairly  level,  with 
a  slight  mound  at  the  south  end  and  with  a  more  decided 
mound  at  the  north.  The  line  of  the  city  wall,  either  along 
its  outside  or  its  inside  face,  could  be  traced  almost  entirely 
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around  the  edge  of  tlie  Tell.  In  general,  only  one  course  uf 
stones  appeared,  but  in  several  places  from  two  to  three  courses 
were  seen  to  crop  up  al)0ve  the  surface  of  the  slope.  Indica- 
tions of  one  tower  were  observed.  I  decided  that  in  the  short 
time  available  before  the  winter  rains  I  should  confine  myself 
to  working  out  the  fortification,  and  to  determining  the  depth 
and  nature  of  the  accumulation. 

Work  was  begun  JNIonday,  November  27th,  and  continued 
till  Saturday,  December  16th.  Allowing  for  the  time  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  rain,  and  for  the  time  taken  in  restoring 
the  ground,  the  number  of  days  devoted  to  excavation  was  not 
greater  than  14,.  with  an  average  of  17  men  a  day.  The  main 
results  of  the  work  are  shown  in  the  plan  now  submitted.  The 
city  wall  follows  tlie  natural  contours  of  the  hill,  the  face  being 
slightly  curved  in  many  places.  At  the  north  and  south  gates 
the  curve  is  very  pronounced.  Gateways  were  found  at  tlie 
north,  south,  and  east,  and  proof  of  a  fourth  was  found  at  the 
west,  though  the  sill  itself  has  been  removed.  Twenty-four 
towers  were  excavated,  projecting  inward  from  the  inside  face. 
The  eight  towers  flanking  the  four  gateways  wei'o  probably  all 
hollow,  l)ut  the  remaining  16  are  mere  buttresses  of  solid 
masonry. 

Levels  were  carefully  taken  on  tlie  top  of  the  Tell,  and  the 
results  are  shown  on  the  plan  and  section.  The  surface  levels 
are  marked  in  feet  and  decimals  of  feet,  with  reference  to  a 
point  on  the  slope  outside  the  south  gate,  which  point  is  taken 
as  zero.  As  I  have  stated,  the  summit  is  fairly  level,  the  rise 
between  tin;  in  til  1 1  base  of  the  south  mound  and  the  south  base 
of  the  iiortli  mound  being  only  17  feet,  or  about  1  in  40.  At 
the  point  marked '■  cistern,"  near  the  south  gate,  rock  is  seen 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface.  Shafts  were  sunk  at  the  points 
marked  :J4-95,  :!;5-40,  :39-50,  42-30,  and  43-35,  with  ilie  following 
results  : — 

At  point  34*95  rock  was  found  :it  5!  feet. 

„       33-40  „  „  i)}.     „ 

,,       uJ-oO  „  „  I  Li       ,, 

„       43-35  „  „  1 5        „ 

„       42-30  „  „  16       „ 
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At  the  last  point  there  were  o  feet  of  ^'il•gill  soil  on  the  rock, 
•siviiio'  an  accumulation  of  only  1:5  feet.  Thus  at  no  point 
between  the  north  and  soutli  mounds  have  we  any  great 
amount  of  debris.  Soutli  of  the  gentle  swelling  in  the  centre 
of  the  Tell  marked  "  foundatitjn  "  the  accumulation  appears  to 
rancre  from  1  foot  to  6i-  feet,  while  to  the  north  of  this  point 
it  is  somewhat  greater,  ranging  from  12  to  15  feet.  In  two  of 
the  shafts  ribl^ed  ware,  prijbably  lioman,  was  found  to  a  depth 
of  2  or  o  feet,  but  otherwise  the  pottery  was  Jewish  and  pre- 
Israelite,  including  some  of  the  very  earliest  types.  One  large 
jar  with  the  characteristic  "  Amorite  "  ledge  handles  was  found 
near  the  rock.  Tliis  was  ap[)arently  buried  ^vith  a  purpose,  l)ut 
unfortunately  it  was  cracked  and  could  not  be  removed  whole. 
At  the  north  mound  the  accumulation  appears  to  be  about 
30  feet. 

An  examination  of  tlic  city  wall  proves  that  this  was  built 
after  most  of  the  debris  now  found  on  the  Tell  had  accumulated. 
Three  shafts  were  sunk  on  the  slope  along  its  outside  face,  and 
the  results  may  be  seen  on  Plate  II,  above  the  heading 
■"  Specimens  of  Masonry."  Specimen  i  shows  two  courses  of 
rude  rubble  above  the  surface,  each  course  aljout  18  inches 
high ;  one  course  of  rude  ruljble  below  the  surface  resting  on 

6  feet  of  small  uncoursed  rubble,  between  which  and  the  rock 
are  3  feet  of  debris.  Four  feet  from  tlie  base  of  the  wall 
a  footing  of  o  feet  projection  occurs.  Specimen  ii  shows 
a  cross-section  of  the  wall  at  another  point.  Here  the  outside 
face  stands  for  7  feet  l)ehnv  the  present  surface,  the  lower 
2^  feet  being  a  footing,  which  rests  on  9^  feet  of  debris.  The 
wall  here,  as  at  numerous  other  places  measured,  is  10  feet 
thick,  but  the  inner  lialf  consists  merely  of  one  course  of  stones 
resting  on  the  surface,  between  which  and  the  rock  there  must 
be  15  feet  of  debris.  Specimen  iii  shows  three  courses  of  rubble 
from  12  to  22  inches  in  height,  al)ove  the  sui-face,  resting  on 

7  feet  of  small  uncoursed  ]idjl)le,  between  which  and  the  rock 
are  8  feet  of  debris.  Thus  we  find  the  outside  face  built  on  an 
.accumulation  above  the  rock,  ranging  from  o  to  9|  feet.  As 
the  wall  does  not  rest  on  tlie  rock,  its  outside  face  must  have 
had  some  underground  foundation  ;  the  ground-line  at  the  time 
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of  building  appears  to  have  been  the  hne  between  the  coursed 
and  the  uncoursed  rubble,  which  is  practically  the  present 
ground-line.  Hence  the  accumulation  in  the  Tell,  except  at 
the  nortli  and  south  mounds,  appears  to  be  hardly  any  greater 
than  at  the  time  when  the  wall  was  built.  When  the  wall 
itself  was  destroyed  the  stones  appear  to  have  rolled  down  the 
slopes,  whicJi  are  steep  at  every  side.  In  a  trench  135  feet 
long  and  about  4  feet  deep,  excavated  along  the  inside  face,  this 
was  seen  at  many  points  to  rest  on  (h'hris. 

The  ground-line  at  the  gates  is  determined  by  the  levels 
of  the  door-sills,  liock  was  not  searched  for  immediately 
under  the  north  mound,  Imt  its  level  can  be  assumed  with 
safety.  Tinnicdiately  to  the  north  of  the  north  gate,  at  the 
point  marked  26,  rock  crops  nji  at  the  surface;  at  the 
point  marked  42;)0  rock  was  found  at  a  depth  of  IG  feet, 
nr  26  feet  above  the  zero  point.  These  two  points,  then, 
nortli  and  south  of  the  nutuiul,  are  at  the  same  level, 
and  it  is  not  proliable  that  in  tho  22."  feet  between  them 
there  is  much  change  of  level.  The  surface  of  this  mound 
at  a  point  above  the  door-sill  is  at  the  level  55*05,  or  29  feet 
al)0ve  the  assumed  rock-level.  The  door-sill  is  5  feet  below 
the  surface,  or  24  feet  al)o\e  tlie  rock.  These  24  feet  represent 
the  accumulation  of  <}(%-i^  before  the  gate  was  built.  As  the 
maxiuiuiii  nccuniuhition  on  tlic  Hat  ])art  ol'  tlic  Tell  is  only 
15  feet,  it  would  appear  that  an  especially  iiiiportant  building 
liad  existed  liere  in  early  times.  The  ui)per  5  feet  of  debris 
burying  the  door-sill  was  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  wall,, 
and  consists  luainly  of  fallen  stones.  The  low  south  mound 
a])pears  to  be  (hie  merelv  to  tlie  destruction  i>\'  the  gate  and 
towcis. 

We  may  wow  descrihc  tlic  wall  in  detail.  It  has  a  uniform 
ihickucssor  10  fe(^t,  except  at  the  places  where  it  is  strengthened 
l»y  inner  buttresses.  It  is  built  of  rude  ruM)le.  brought  to  courses 
al)Ove  tli(!  surface,  and  laid  without  mortar.  TIu^  stones  are 
roughly  dress(!(l,  and  mmli  weathering  has  obliterated  all  t(n>l- 
marks.  As  stated  ahove,  (he  t,owers  all  project-  inwards  from 
the  insiile  lace.  Sonn;  are  roughly  hon(le(l  into  the  main  wall  ; 
the  rest  are,  wit  hont.  houd.     'I'Ik;  entire  outlines  of  two  towers- 
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appear  on  the  surface  ;  lines  of  stone,  or  in  some  cases  a  single 
stone,  gave  us  a  hint  as  to  where  to  dig  for  seven  or  eight 
others,  and  the  rest  were  found  1)y  trenching.  Twenty-four 
towers  were  found  in  all.  These  are  all  the  towers  of  which 
any  traces  remain,  as  an  exhaustive  search  for  others  was  con- 
diicted.  This  search  was  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  the 
thick  scrub  which  grows  along  the  edges  of  the  Tell.  It 
appears  probable,  however,  that  towers  must  have  existed  in 
the  spaces  between  A  and  B,  C  and  1),  I  and  J,  and  perhaps 
l^etween  E  and  F,  and  Ct  and  H.  The  towers  appear  to  have 
been  laid  out  without  any  especial  regard  for  spacing.  Omitting 
the  spaces  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  openings  for  the 
gateways  between  the  flanking  towers,  the  spaces  between  the 
towers  are  as  follows: — Six  range  from  .'^.5  to  37  feet;  five 
range  from  40  to  44  feet :  one  is  46|-  feet ;  three  range  from 

00  to  52  feet.  With  the  exception  of  the  tower  flanking  the 
south  gate  to  the  east,  which  is  34  feet  long,  the  faces  range  in 
length  from  13  feet  6  inches  to  15  feet  2  inches :  the  standard 
measurement  appears  to  be  14  feet,  as  17  out  of  the  23  measure 
within  3  inches  of  this  number,  eight  Ijeing  14  feet  exactly. 
The  projections  of  the  solid  buttresses  range  from  3  feet  3  inches 
to  4  feet  11  inches.  The  chambers  in  the  towers  flanking  the 
gates  measure  about  6  feet  Ijy  7  feet,  with  walls  from  3  to  4  feet 
thick  ;  exception  should  1  le  made  of  the  long  tower  at  the  south 
gate,  which  contains  a  chamber  28  feet  long.  The  towers  flank- 
ing the  north  gate  are  drawn  as  though  solid,  no  chambers  having 
been  found  in  them,  Imt  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  are  ruined 

1  lelow  their  ground  level. 

The  south  gate  (see  Plate  II)  is  fairly  well  preserved  ;  the 
east  jamb  stands  to  a  height  of  about  7  feet,  its  ruined  top 
being  only  1  foot  inider  the  surface.  The  masonry  is  better 
squared  and  dressed  than  that  of  the  main  wall,  the  comb-pick 
dressing  having  been  used.  The  door-sill  consists  of  several 
slabs  of  stones,  14  inches  wide  ;  the  gate  was  double.,  as  shown 
liy  the  central  bolt-holes,  as  well  as  by  the  two  sockets  for  the 
door-posts,  which  measure  16  inches  by  10  inches  and  14  inches 
square  respectively.  The  opening  is  10  feet  in  width.  Search 
for  steps  leading  outward  from  the  gate  was  unsuccessfid.     A 
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pavement  was  I'ouml  inside  the  gate.  At  about  the  level  of 
this  pavement  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  small  Hanking  tower 
at  the  west.  No  entrance  was  found  to  the  long  tower  to  the 
east ;  this  tower,  however,  contains  a  chamber,  28  feet  long 
by  7  feet  broad  ;  it  is  appniached  by  a  flight  of  steps  (see 
elevation,  g,  h),  wliich  is  ruined  14  inelies  below  the  top  of  the 
remains  of  the  tower ;  hence  we  infer  that  this  tower  had  been 
ruined  below  the  level  of  its  flooring,  and  consequently  below 
the  level  of  the  door  from  which  it  was  entered.  At  the  base 
of  the  steps  was  found  in  situ  a  very  small  portion  of  mosaic, 
in  white  and  red  tessera',  1  inch  square.  The  exterior  wall  of 
the  tower  is  at  this  point  covered  with  plaster,  held  in  place  by 
an  inner  coating  of  potsherds,  showing  the  broad  ribbing  of 
Eoman  or  ]iyzantine  times.  The  pottery  found  in  connection 
witli  the  excavation  of  all  the  gates  showed  these  same 
types. 

The  east  gate  had  been  1)locked  up,  showing  that  at  some 
period  after  its  construction  this  entrance  was  no  longer  used. 
The  city  wall  does  not  round  inwards  towards  the  gate,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  north  and  south  gateways.  The  gateway  was 
double,  the  post-sockets  measuring  17  inches  by  8^  inches  and 
16  inches  by  10  inches  respectively.  The  opening  is  10  feet 
o  inches  long.  As  the  entrances  to  the  Hanking  towers  are 
2  feet  8  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sill  of  the  gateway, 
these  towers  m\ist  have  been  approached  by  steps  from  'the 
pavement  found  within  tlie  gate,  though  no  such  steps  were 
found.  Xo  signs  of  steps  were  found  leading  down  the 
,sl<j])e  outside  the  gate.  'I'he  door  jambs  consist  of  rude 
rubble,  in  contrast  to  tiie  Ijetter  masonry  at  the  north  and 
south  gates. 

The  north  gate  is  very  well  ])reserved,  the  north  jambs 
standing  to  a  heiglit  of  about  ;")  feet,  their  ruined  tops  liaving 
l)een  found  immecUately  under  the  surface.  The  jambs  are 
diessed  with  a  cliisel  ])ick,  making  long  strokes;  no  mortar 
;ip]H!ars  to  have  been  usimI.  The  east  jamb  is  caUni  away  by 
a  Heries  oi'  I'liiiows,  jiliiinly  caused  by  the  overla])ping  of  iron 
sheets,  with  which  the  gate-post  must  liavii  been  ])lated  ;  this 
jamb  also  contains   a  socket   U)y  tin'   insertion  of  a  transverse 
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l)olt  for  secuiinjj;  the  gate.  The  sill  is  14  inches  wide;  the 
fate-opening  measures  8  feet  7  inches,  or  some  18  inches  less 
than  the  iiorlli  and  east  gates.  As  mentioned  above,  nO' 
chaml)ers  were  found  in  the  flanking  towers,  l>ut  we  have 
proved  that  the  entrance  to  the  large  tower  at  the  south 
gate  was  several  feet  higher  than  the  sill,  hence  the  towers 
in  question  may  ]>e  ruined  below  the  chamber-levels,  though 
no  stejjs  were  found.  Unsuccessful  search  for  steps  leading 
down  the  very  steep  slope  to  the  north  was  made.  Beyond 
the  north  mound,  outside  the  city  wall,  the  hill  trends  to  the 
north-east  for  aljout  1,000  feet.  Uock  crops  up  here  and  there, 
and  the  accumulation  of  (Uhris  is  very  slight,  hardly  5  feet  at 
the  most. 

The  two  hollow  towers,  only  14  feet  apart,  at  the  west,, 
directly  opposite  the  two  towers  Hanking  the  east  gate,  strongly 
suo-crest  that  a  gatewav  once  existed  here  also.  The  level  to 
which  the  wall  is  here  ruined  relative  to  the  tower  entrances 
admits  of  the  supposition  that  the  door-sill  has  been  removed. 
There  may  possibly  have  been  a  fifth  entrance  at  the  point  K, 
as  two  large  slalis  of  stone  were  here  found  on  the  line  of  the 
city  wall. 

As  to  the  date  of  this  wall,  we  have  show^n  that  it  repre- 
sents the  latest  construction  on  the  Tell  after  most  of  the 
(Uhris  now  found  had  accumulated.  This  debris  contains  some 
of  the  earliest  types  of  pre-Israelite  pottery.  The  pottery 
found  in  connection  with  the  gates  aiul  their  flanking  towers, 
however,  is  Roman  or  Byzantine.  Similar  types  are  found 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  Tell  and  also  to  a  slight 
depth  below  the  surface.  The  mosaic  at  the  south  gate  cannot 
be  earlier  than  the  Roman  period.  Unfortunately  the  archi- 
tectural fragments  are  very  few,  but  all  appear  to  be  late. 
These  are  figured  on  Plate  II ;  h,  c,  and  d  were  found  near 
the  south  gate ;  h  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  a  window. 
Unsuccessful  search  was  made  for  fragments  which  might 
have  fallen  outside  the  gate.  The  two  fragments  nuirked  a 
were  found  near  the  "foundation"'  in  the  centre  of  the  Tell; 
they  are  evidently  the  base  and  capital  of  a  column.  On  the 
surface  of  the  north  mound  above  the  gate  was  found  the  stone 
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shown  ill  the  cut.  It  is  28  inches  long  by  '20  inches  high, 
with  h  inch  sinking  in  the  centre.  It  a])peais  to  have  been 
designed  for  an  inscription,  hut  as  the  surface  is  perfectly 
smooth  witli  no  siuns  of  lettering  nor  of  holes  for  the  insertion 
of  a  metal  plate,  the  intention  was  evidently  abandoned.^  From 
the  iu(hcations  shown  l)y  the  excavation  of  Tell  ej-Judeideli 
u])  to  date,  we  gather  that  the  i)lace  was  inhabited  in  early 
pre-Israelite  times,  as  well  as  in  the  -lewisli  period,  and  was 
fortified  during  the  Koman  period,  or  even  later.  iSTo  signs 
of  an  earlier  fortification  have  l)een  found.  The  superficial 
callings  marked  "  foundations  "  probably  date  from  this  last 
period,  as  well  as  tlie  "paved  causeway,"  also  superficial, 
altliough  it  .should  be  noticed  that  this  does  not  appear  to  lead 
to  the  soutli  gate. 


A 
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Stone  found  at  North  Gate. 


As  mentioniid  ab<i\e,  the  pottery  strewn  over  the  surface 
includes  Koman  ware,  but  many  earlier  types  .■irc  found,  among 
whicli  are  several  nmtilated  fragments  of  jai-hundles  sliowing 
tlie  winged  figures  witb  whicli  Heln'ew  inscrii)tions  doihcating 
tlie  Jar  t(»  the  king  arc  always  associated.  One  jar-haiidlc  witli 
tlie  stamp  of  a  Ifelu'cw  seal  was  picked  u|>  on  the  surface  by 
Showkat  Kd'ciKh.  ll  conlains  two  ))rojicr  iiaiiirs  in  two  lines 
(Hvided  by  two  parallid  bars.  Tbc  liisl,  iiaiiic  is  clivirly  ^'>'C?')n 
— Jlosea.  Thi'  aliscncc  of  ilic  7  of  possession  is  unusual. 
The  sccDiid  iiiinie  appears  to  1><'  1C!^,  though  the  tirst  letter 
is  soiiicwiiat    dniibiinl.      ,\ssuming    this    reading,  we    liave   a 


'   Siiiiihii-  stonrs,  Nuiiie  iii.scribi;d,  so)iie  uiiinscribi'd,  .-ire   I'oiind   in   Jijzantiiie 
ruins  in  Norlli  Svria- 
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name  whicli  appears  on  stamp  No.  2  fi<^nivo(1  on  p.  18  of  tlie 
January  Quaytcrhj  for  the  current  year.  Tins  seal  iias  two 
lines  of  writing ;  the  upper  line  reads  fc^":D!i7,  with  a  vertical 
mark  l)et\veen  the  two  last  letters;  tlie  lower  reads  t^i?D,  witli 
a  fracture  hefore  tlie  ?2,  allowing  sjiace  for  one  more  letter. 
Taking  the  vertical  mark  as  a  hyphen  and  supplying  the 
missing  letter  we  read  yi^*2n^^  ]227,  tliough  we  aihnitted  that 
neither  word  appears  as  a  name  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
discovery  of  the  Tell  ej-Judeideh  seal  a])pears  to  justify  the 
reading  of  the  first  name  as  Ip'j^. 

I  may  now  describe  several  sites  in  the  Shephelah,  some 
of  which  are  included  in  our  permit. 

Klutrhet  'Olchvr. — This  is  on  the  range  described  at  the 
beginning  of  the  report,  aljout  midway  between  Tell  Zakariya 


h 1 

Stamp  on  Jar -handle. 

and  Tell  ej-Judeideh.  Its  top  is  1,223  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  Tlie  chief  ruins  belong  to  an  irregularly-shaped  building 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  having  a  maximum  length  north  and 
south  of  75  paces,  and  a  maximum  breadth  of  50  paces.  The 
top  was  not  levelled  for  the  l)uilding,  as  it  follows  the  natural 
slopes.  It  is  divided  into  chambers ;  the  walls  average  4  feet 
in  thickness,  are  built  in  mortar,  and  the  masonry  consists  of 
medium-sized  stones,  about  square.  Several  smaller  buildings 
of  similar  construction  are  found  on  tlie  slopes.  The  pottery  is 
all  Koman  or  Byzantine  (inchuling  a  roof-tile),  and  Arab.  Two 
late  capitals  and  two  column  bases  are  found  amony;  the  ruins 
(Jisterns  and  oil  i)resses  appear.  A  note  in  the  "Memoirs" 
states  that  the  ruins  appear  to  be  Byzantine,  but  suggests  that 
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the  site  may  l»e  more  ancient.  As  rock  is  found  at  the  surface 
immediately  outside  the  building,  and  as  it  appears  in  a  cistern 
within  the  buiUhng  at  a  depth  of  only  3  feet,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  site  was  nnoccupied  before  lloman  or  Byzantine  times. 
Thongh  included  in  our  permit  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
worth  excavating. 

Kliurhet  Nmvcitif. — Tliis  is  written  Nuweitih  on  the  map 
and  in  the  "  j\Iemoirs,"  but  two  persons,  one  the  cliief  Sheikh  of 
Beit  Nettif,  pronounce  it  Nuweitif.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill 
about  a  halC  mile  to  the  north-east  of  'Okbur.  Here  are  found 
heaps  of  stones,  an  oil  press,  and  cisterns,  but  the  depth  of  soil 
is  very  slight,  rock  cropping  to  the  surface  everywhere :  hence 
excavations  would  hardly  pay,  though  the  site  is  available. 

Kiivrhct  'AskaMn. — These  ruins  crown  a  liill  less  than  a 
mile  south  of  Tell  Zakariya.     Except  at  the  south,  the  sides  of 
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Sketch  of  Capilal  at  Kli.  Asktilun. 

the  hill  iiiv  vciy  steep.  The  ruins  consist  (»!'  a  large  square 
building,  measuriug  75  paces  north  and  soutii,  by  GO  paces  east 
and  west,  Nvitli  an  extension  ~)0  paces  long  to  tlie  south. 
Withiu  the  jjuildiug  may  be  seen  the  capitals  and  \r.i\[s  of  the. 
shafts  of  two  cohnnns,  clearly  in  situ.  Judging  from  the  level 
of  the  rock  exjKjsed  al  a  ix-int  within  I  he  l)uil(hng  iurther 
south.  1  concluded  that  they  must  he  about  10  feet  high,  and 
tliat  they  are  founded  on  Ihc  K^k.  The  debris  here  cannot  be 
more  llian  7  feet,  and  is  (hie  to  the  destruction  of  the  building, 
whirh  thus  appeals  t(.  be  the  only  buiMiug  erected  on  this  site. 
AVilhiu   the  linclosuic  is  a  natural   cavf  which    has   been  made 
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into  a  cistern.  The  sides  are  in  places  lined  with  small  round 
ruhl)le  covered  with  plaster  which  is  fixed  in  place  by  potsherds 
of  Koman  or  Byzantine  make.  The  broken  rock- roof  has 
been  repaired  with  a  vault.  There  are  two  openings,  one 
circular  and  one  oblong.  The  surface  pottery  is  Roman 
or  Byzantine.  Stones  have  recently  been  taken  from  the 
ruin  for  building  purposes.  Excavation  would  probably 
reveal  nothing  ante-dating  Roman  times,  but  owing  to 
a  confusion  of  this  site  with  Ascalon-on-the-sea  it  was  nob 
granted  us. 

Kimrhct   Shuweiheli. — This   is  outside    the    limits    oi    our 
permit.     The  ruins  are  very  disappointing  ;  they  cover  an  area 
oOO  paces  long  by  about  75  paces  wide,  crowning  the  summit  of 
a  rid^e  and  extending  somewhat  down  its  sides.     There  are 
no  signs  of    any   large   buildings,  the   remains   appearing   to 
indicate  small  houses.     The  masonry  is  of  the  rudest  rubble. 
Several  vaulted  cisterns  appear.     I  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  pottery,  and  among  numerous  Roman  or  Byzantine  and 
Arab  fragments  recognised  only  two  that  might  possibly  be 
Jewish.      As  the  soil  is  hardly  more  than   5  feet   deep,  and 
is    due   to   the   destruction  of  the  houses  now  seen  in  ruins, 
excavations   would    probably    reveal    nothing    more    ancient. 
Further  along  the  ridge  to  the  west  are  the  ruins  of  Klmrhet 
'Ahhad.     Here  we  have  several  large  enclosures  with  the  rock 
cropping  up  inside  and  all  around.     Pottery  all  late.     In  the 
list  of  sites  visited  by  him  in  Palestine  and  noted  at  the  end 
of  his  "  Tell  el-Hesy,"  Dr.  Petrie  says  in  regard  to  Khurbet 
Slmweikeh,  "  all  of  late  date."     The  name  Shuweikeh  appears 
to  have  preserved  the  ancient  name  Shocoh,  and  the  identifica- 
tion with  the  Shocoh  of  1   Sam.  xvii,  1,  has  been  generally 
accepted  on  the  ground  of  position.     That  Shocoh  had  a  certain 
importance  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  the  handles  of  jars 
at  Jerusalem,  at  Tell  es-Safi,  and  at  Tell  Zakariya  dedicated  to 
the  king  by  this  town.     While  a  similarity  of  name  and  the 
general  correspondence  of  position  should  be  strong  elements 
in  identifying  a  given  ruin  with  an  ancient  site,  the  nature 
of    the   ruin   should   be   taken    into   account.      Thus    Petrie's 
examination  of    Khurbet   'Ajlan,    where  the   debris   is   slight 
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and  indicates  a  late  period,  has  made  it  impossil»le  any  longer 
to  hold  to  the  identification  of  this  site  with  Eglon.  I  confess 
that  my  examination  of  the  ruins  at  Shuweikeh,  where  the 
slight  deptli  of  soil  (and  that  evidently  a  late  accumulation) 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  extensive  Jewish  remains  at 
Tell  es-Silfi  and  at  Tell  Zakariya,  has  considerably  shaken 
my  laith  in  the  identification  with  Sliocoh.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Tell  Zakariya  has  by  no  means  lieen  proved 
to  be  Azekali.  Tell  Zakariya  rises  from  the  Valley  of  Elah, 
is  within  tliree  miles  of  Shuweikeh,  and  would  suit  the 
conditions  for  the  position  of  Shocoh  as  given  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  1. 
The  excavations  have  proved  it  to  be  an  important  site  in 
Jewish  times.  Its  ancient  name  has  been  lost ;  if  this  were 
Sliocoh  it  may  have  been  in  later  times  transferred  to  the 
neighbouring  site.  This  suggestion,  however,  is  offered  very 
tentatively. 

Tdl  Y((rintlh.—T\\\^  Tell  rises  from  tlu'  high  land  some 
three  miles  north-east  of  Tell  Zakariya,  and  is  not  included 
in  the  permit.  It  measures  about  500  paces  around  its  base. 
It  consists  of  a  lower  mound,  which  r.])pears  to  have  been 
.surrounded  ])y  a  wall,  with  a  smaller  mound  superposed.  The 
lower  mound  ai)pears  to  rise  some  25  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country,  ])ut  as  rock  is  seen  in  a  cistern  only  4  feet  below  the 
surface  near  the  base  of  the  upper  iiiouiid,  the  accunmlation 
of  the  lower  mound  cannot  be  great ;  in  other  wends,  the  town 
was  built  on  a  natuial  hill.  The  upper  mound  is  about  square 
with  a  side  of  60  feet,  and  rises  some  20  feet  above  the  lower. 
It  appears  to  be  due  to  the  destruction  of  a  large  stone  building, 
divided  into  chambers  with  walls  4  feet  0  inches  thick.  The 
surface  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  fallen  stones  whicii 
would  render  excavation  difficult.  The  pottery  is  almost 
entirely  1  toman  or  Arab:  I  found  only  two  fragments  which 
may  bc^  Jewish.  Roman  pottery  is  found  in  the  plaster 
<'oating  the  sides  of  a  vaulted  cistern.  To  t-lic  west  of  the 
hill  are  several  acres  ol'  ])loughed  grouinl,  strewn  with 
llomaii  ]tottery,  showing  that  the  settlement  was  extensive. 
This  Tell  has  been  identified  with  Jarmuth,  but  tliere  are  no 
si<'ns  that  it  was  a  Jewish  site.  > 
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Tell  Saiulahannah. — This  Tell  is  about  one  mile  south  of 
Beit  Jihrin,  its  summit  being  1,098  feet  al)ovc  the  sea.  It 
has  the  regular  Tell  shape :  fairly  level  top  and  sloping  sides. 
It  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  top 
measures  about  200  paces  V)y  150  paces,  and  1  estimated  the 
accumulation  at  30  feet.  Ronum  pottery  is  scarce,  the  rest 
appears  to  be  early  (Ireek.  I  found  no  Jewish  types,  but 
these  would  probably  appear  in  the  lower  strata.  After  com- 
pleting the  work  at  Tell  ej-Judeideh,  we  shall  probal)ly  make 
some  excavations  here,  as  the  permit  includes  this  site. 

At  Tell  ej-Judeideh  we  seemed  to  be  far  more  in  tlie 
wilderness  than  we  were  at  our  other  camping  places.  The 
tents  were  placed  in  a  liollow  of  tlio  hill  not  far  from  the 
summit,  and  the  white  spots  of  canvas,  contrasting  with  the 
green  scrul)  of  the  hillside,  made  a  brave  show  from  l-5cit 
Jibrin.  Our  post  station  was  Deir  Aban,  and  it  took  our 
messenger  almost  three  hours  to  reach  the  station.  As  the 
train  from  Jaffa  does  not  arrive  till  about  half  past  three,  it 
was  after  dark  before  he  could  return  to  camp.  One  day  he 
was  sent  to  Jaffa  for  some  money,  riding  the  donkey  as  far 
as  the  station.  He  was  to  return  the  same  day,  but  night  came 
and  no  messenger.  AVhen  the  second  night  began  to  fall  and 
the  man  did  not  appear,  I  prepared  to  ride  out  in  search  of 
him,  but  just  as  I  was  ready  to  mount,  the  glow  of  a  cigarette 
appeared  over  tlie  slope,  and  the  faithful  Friday  (his  literal 
name)  rode  into  camp.  It  seems  that  he  had  been  arrested 
in  Jaffa  on  the  charge  of  having  recently  committed  a  ciime 
in  Jerusalem,  but  fortunately  he  found  a  friend  at  court,  who 
was  able  to  establish  an  alibi  for  him.  However,  lie  missed 
the  train,  and  was  full  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  donkey 
left  at  Deir  Aban.  The  animal  had  been  kindly  cared  ibr  by 
the  stationmaster. 

Though  Beit  Jibrin  is  (|uite  a  t(nvn,  we  could  buy  nothing 
there  but  hens,  eggs,  barley,  and  samn  (native  buttei).  Most 
of  our  stores  had  to  come  from  Jerusalem.  Fortunately  we 
found  excellent  Ijread  at  Beit  Jemal.  The  chief  man  at  Beit 
Jibrin  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  'tl^y,  who  hold  sway  o\  <'r  the 
whole  district.     He  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Khaldi  family,  to 

(;  2 
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which  our  (Jomuiissioner  belongs.  His  friendliness  showed  itself 
in  invitations  to  dinner  on  two  successive  Sundays.  Low  tables 
groaned  with  platters  of  meat,  rice,  and  vegetable  stews,  with 
some  sweets,  all  of  more  or  less  indigestibility.  "We  rejoiced 
in  the  etiquette  ^vhich  demanded  that  our  servants  and  guards 
should  scpiat  at  our  table,  and  we  were  glad  to  have  them  take 
the  lion's  share  in  clearing  the  plates.  These  dinner  parties 
are  a  diplomatic  necessity,  but  the  invitations  are  exceedingly 
indefinite  as  regards  time.  Last  summer  we  rode  over  one 
Sunday  to  'Ajjvir,  to  accept  an   invitation  to  an  early  lunch 

A 

given  by  another  meml)er  of  the  'Uzzy  family  in  a  beautiful 
orange  grove.  At  noon  a  slight  refection  was  brought  in,  O'f 
which  we  partook  frugally,  as  the  real  luncheon  was  said  to  be 
imminent.  When  the  "early  luncli "  finally  a])peared,  after 
five  o'clock,  our  ap]ietites  were  certainly  in  a  condition  to  do  it 
justice. 

During  the  hea\'y  storms  in  December  our  camping  ground 
became  a  field  of  mud,  and  we  used  the  l)oards  which  had  lined 
many  a  tunnel  in  underground  Jerusalem  to  make  a  plank- 
walk  Itetween  the  tents.  A  capital  stable  was  made  for  the 
liorse  and  donke}'  by  clearing  out  an  old  tomb-chamber,  in 
which  the  Tell  Zakariya  people  also  found  refuge.  Most  of 
our  worki)eople  came  from  that  place,  though  a  few  belonged 
to  Deir  Nakhkhas,  a  neighbouring  village,  to  which  the  Tell 
l)elongs.  The  people  tried  a  game  of  bluff'  in  sending  up  a 
crowd  of  men  to  begin  ploughing  on  the  Tell  long  before  it  was 
necessary.  However,  they  desisted  after  a  few  hours,  and  gave 
lis  no  further  trouble.  The  slopes  of  the  Tell  contain  ancient 
graves,  some  of  which  have  been  rilled  for  treasure.  The 
surface  indications  are  very  slight.  Though  our  main  efforts, 
wore  diiected  to  determining  the  line  of  the  fortifications,  we 
jiiade  a  few  attempts  to  find  an  iinrilled  grave.  On  the  princijde 
of  setting  a  Ihief  to  catch  a  thief,  we  employed  a  man  who 
evidently  had  been  at  the  l)usiness  before,  though  this  he 
would  not  explicitly  acknowledge.  Several  clue's  seemed  to  l»e 
promising,  bul  unloitunately  our  search  was  misuccessful.  1 
lio])e  we  may  have,  bettei'  luck  latei'  on.  We  hoped  to  store 
the  camp  at  licit  .lemal,  hut,  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  scIkjoI, 
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the  Superior  was  not  able  to  accommodate  us,  though  he 
expressed  genuine  regret.  However,  our  goods  found  safe 
shelter  in  the  house  of  a  friendly  peasant  at  Zakariya. 

Beyrout,  February  2nd,  1900. 


THE   LOST   INSCRIPTION   OF   EUGENOS   IN   THE 
WADY  ER-RABABI. 

By  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister,  Esq.,  M.A. 

I  HAVE  been  engaged  during  the  last  fortnight  in  making  a 
study  of  the  rock-tombs  [in  the:, valley  known  in  familiar  con- 
versation as  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  get  my  notes  into  order  for  publication,  and  to  complete  my 
plans,  in  time  for  the  April  Quarterly  Statement  ;  but  one  result 
of  my  examination  of  these  monuments  seems  worth  separate 
notice.  This  is  what,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  rediscovery 
of  the  inscription  of  Eugenes,  copied  by  Schultz,  and  after- 
wards lost  sight  of.  The  epigraphists  in  Jerusalem  had  no  idea 
that  it  still  existed.     It  reads  as  follows  : — 

-f  MNHMAAM  A<I)€PONTATOY€YrH 
NOCOKOMIOYTOVnATPS 

AriAC[CI 

LON] 

It  is  not  incised  but  painted  in  red,  and  tlie  colour, 
especially  at  the  ends  of  the  lines,  has  suffered  much  injury 
from  weathering.  A  facsimile  of  this,  as  of  the  other  inscrip- 
tions, will  l)e  presented  in  due  course,  but  meanwhile  I  may 
say  that  the  NH  of  MNHMA  is  a  monogram. 

Tcntaticely  I  would  propose  the  following  verbation  : — 

Mr^yiia  afxa  <f)epov  ra  rov  l^vyevo<i  [sic]  6  Ko/xiov'  rov  Trdrpo^. 

"Tomb  bearing  at  once  the  [nances]  of  Eugcnos  the  son  of  Koinios  [and]  of 
his  father.     Belonging  to  Iloly  Sion." 
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•  The  foriuula  is  certainly  not  Mt-^yLta  Siacf^epov :  the  /j,  of  afia 
is  quite  distinct,  and  the  a's,  though  broken,  are  traceable.  I 
1ki\'(^  not  come  across  another  instance  of  a/xa  ^epov.  There 
is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  article  rd,  and  I  am  forced  to 
conclude  that  6v6fji,ara  or  some  .such  word,  has  been  either 
forgotten  or  o])literated.  The  Greek,  of  course,  as  assumed  by 
thiM  reading,  is  very  barbarous,  but  not  worse  than  that  of 
other  inscriptions  in  the  same  valley.  Pere  Vincent,  who 
examined  the  inscription  with  me  and  kindly  collated  my 
facsimile  with  the  original,  suggested  that  ^oaoKo/jblov  in  the 
second  line  might  be  meant  for  voaoKoixelov,  "  of  the  hospital  "  : 
Imt  lie  withdrew  the  suggestion,  as  it  seems  impossible  to 
construe  the  first  line  without  the  use  of  the  vo'^. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  found  that  the  published  copies 
of  several  other  of  the  inscriptions  require  considerable  revision, 
and  that  there  are  one  or  two  other  inscriptions  in  the  valley 
whicli  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  got  into  print.  Notices  of 
these  will  f(jllow  later. 

rostscript. — Since  writing  and  forwarding  the  above  note,  I 
have  revisited  this  and  the  other  inscriptions  in  the  Wady 
er-lialjabi,  in  company  with  Peres  Lagrange  and  Vincent  and 
Mr.  Hornstein  of  Jerusalem.  Pere  Lagrange  proposes  the 
following  amended  reading  of  tlie  inscription  : — 

MNHMH  AMA  <l>€PONTATOY€YrH 
NOCOKOMIOY  TOVnATPl 

APXOC 

The  concluding  letters  are  barely  traceable,  but  the  remains  are 
quite  consistent  with  this  reading.  We  may  translate  "of  the 
hospital  of  the  Patriarch,"  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to 
do  with  the  end  of  the  first  line. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  also  refound  the  inscription  of  Thekla 
the.  abbess,  reported  as  lost.  The  absurd  reading,  "  Bcnat  tov 
Vi.op'ytov,"  is  incorrect.  From  the  three  new  inscriptions  I  fear 
little  is  to  be  (!.\])0cted  ;  one  is  a  mere  fragment,  the  other  two 
are  scarcely  higible. 


ion 


A    NOTE    ON    THE     "HOLY    STONE 
DOME    OF    THE    EOCK. 


IN    THE 


By  I{.  A.  ^TEWAitT  Macalistee,  Es»|.,  M.A. 

The  accompanying  sketch  is  a  diagram  (not  drawn  to  scale) 
representing  the  disposition  of  the  small  sockets  in  the  so-called 
BaldfM  cJ-Jciviu'h,  inside  the  Dome  of  the  Eock.  E^-ery  visitor 
is  shown  this  little  square  slab  of  stone,  and  is  told  the  well- 
known  story  that  the  holes  drilled  in  its  surface  are  the  sockets 


of  the  nails  driven  in  by  IMohammed,  one  of  which  was  to  drop 
out  at  the  end  of  each  stage  of  the  world's  history  :  and  how 
the  end  has  been  much  accelerated  by  the  devil,  who  destroyed 
all  but  oiof  the  19  nails  driven  by  the  prophet.  He  is  further 
told  that  a  hakhsJush  paid  on  this  stone  is  a  sure  guarantee  of 
Heaven — a  modern  and  profitable  pendant  to  the  original 
story. 

I  have  never  seen  any  suggestion  made  as  to  what  this 
stone  may  really  be,  apart  from  these  and  similar  legends. 
That  which  I  have  to  ofter  seems  so  obvious  that  I  liardly  dare 
imagine  it  is  an  original  idea  of  my  own,  but  it  is  not  set  forth 
in  any  book  to  which  I  have  had  access.  The  series  of  holes, 
in  four  of  which  brass  pins  still  remain,  remind  me  so  strongly 
of  the  stones  in  medieval  churches  to  which  memorial  brass 
plates  have  been  nailed,  that  I  am  inclined  to  regard  this  stone 
as  another  of  the  same  class. 

If  this  be  correct,  the  monument  Avould  be  one  more  relic 
of  the  period  when  the  Dome  of  the   Eock  was  the  Templnm 
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Domini  of  the  Crusaders.  Tt  is  easy  to  restore  the  probable 
(lesif^n  of  the  monument  from  the  disposition  of  the  pin-lioles, 
with  tlie  aid  of  the  analogy  of  similar  monuments  elsewhere. 
It  would  consist  of  a  small  plain  cross,  with  a  rectangular  plate 
at  the  foot  bearing  the  name  of  the  person  commemorated,  and 
with  separate  corner-pieces,  probably  bearing  symbolical 
representations  of  the  Evangelists,  or  possil)ly  small  heraldic 

designs. 

I  am  aware  of  two  objections  which  might  be  urged  against 
this  suggestion.  First,  there  are  no  imicnts  in  the  stone  for 
the  insertion  of  the  plate,  as  is  always  the  case  with  Western 
brasses,  which  are  invariably  flush  with  the  stone  bearing  them. 
Secondly,  the  Crusading  domination  (1099-1187)  is  a  period 
earlier  by  100  years  than  the  date  of  the  oldest  monumental 
brass  known  now  to  remain.  The  second  fact,  as  well  as  the 
remoteness  of  Jerusalem  from  all  analogous  monuments,  might 
be  put  forw^ard  as  an  explanation  of  the  first  of  these  objec- 
tions ;  while  as  for  the  second,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  art  of  engraving  monumental  Inasses  to  have  commenced 
with  the  date  of  the  earliest  extant  specimen. 

If  the  nature  of  this  stone  have  already  been  discussed,  and 
if  tliis  or  any  other  theory  have  already  been  put  forward,  I 
should  be  much  obliged  for  the  reference. 


THE    VOCAL    MUSIC    OF    THE    FELLAHlN. 
F.y  Tt.  A.  Stewakt  Macalistki;,  ^f.A. 

The  })Opular  vocal  music  of  Palestine  may  Ijc  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  extemjun'aneous  flourishes  and  the  set  traditional 
ijielodies.  The  ext(!mporan(!Ous  flourishes  are  a  kind  of  rhythm- 
less  recitative,  set  to  words  which  arc  usually  mere  re})etitions 
of  such  cxjiicissions  as  i/tr  IMc  or  yo  huVi.  They  are  almost 
invariably  in  tlie  Dorian  mode.  ;iiiil  usually  commence  with  a 
lciij>  fi(»m  tlie  keynote  to  llic  tilth  of  the  sc.ilc.     Otherwise  the 
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singer  is  perfectly  free  in  liis  choice  of  intervals.  Usually,  the 
following  characteristics  are  observed  :  the  melody  is  divided 
by  ])auses  into  phrases  of  irregular  length,  and  is  further  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  use  of  a  glottal  catch,  similar  to  the  hamza 
in  the  spoken  language.  The  interval  of  the  tritone  (between 
the  minor  third  and  major  sixth,  characteristic  of  the  Dorian 
mode)  is  fre<piently  employed  or  suggested,  and  a  peculiar 
tremolo  is  mucli  affected.  Tliese  details  are  displayed  by 
F^xample  1,  which  was  noted  down  from  the  singing  of  a  much- 
applauded  performer  of  this  type  of  music.  The  commas 
indicate  the  positions  of  the  catches  above  mentioned. 

That  this  class  of  music  is  of  later  origin  than  tlie  traditional 
melodies  seems  to  be  indicated  by  its  extensive  compass — often 
as  much  as  a  tenth — and  hj  the  frequent  use  '»f  wide  and 
sometimes  unvocal  skips.  It  is  more  often  to  be  lieard  in  the 
towns  than  in  the  country  districts,  and,  indeed,  the  singer  of 
the  example  here  given  was  a  Jerusalem  Itoy. 

The  traditional  melodies  are  more  interesting.  They  are 
simg  {a)  as  solos  (6)  in  chorus,  or  (e)  antiphonally.  Solo  singers 
nsually  protract  the  last  note  of  the  tune  as  long  as  their 
breath  will  hold  out,  at  the  end  of  every  repetition  or  group  of 
repetitions,  and  l)etween  each  pair  of  repetitions  leave  a  long 
pause  of  silence.  This  seems,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
to  be  the  orthodox  method  of  singing  songs  of  more  elaborate 
character  also :  thus  I  have  heard  Baftih  Hindi  with  a  pause 
after  each  pair  of  lines  quite  as  long  as  the  time  occupied 
in  singing  the  whole  couplet.  When  the  song  is  sung  in  chorus 
these  peculiarities  are  also  to  be  noticed,  except  when,  as  often, 
the  chorus  accompanies  rhythmical  work.  In  the  latter  case 
the  melody  is  repeated  continuously  without  pause.  When 
the  tunes  are  sung  antiplionally  the  second  singer,  or  group 
of  singers,  fills  up  the  pauses  left  by  the  first,  and  vice  versa. 

In  Examples  2  to  5  I  give  four  examples  of  typical  fellah 
melodies  which  exemplify  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
normal  jjopular  songs  of  the  peasants.  They  are  all  short 
phrases,  mostly  in  four  bars :  Example  o  consists  of  two  bars 
only,  twice  repeated.  Tlie  rliytlmi  is  always  well  marked, 
though  occasionally  irregular,  as  in  Examples  6  and  8 ;  usually 
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the  time  is  quadruple,  subdi\ided  dactylically :  Example  4  ia 
one  of  the  very  few  examples  in  triple  time.  The  compass  is 
singularly  limited ;  in  Example  2  being  a  minor  third,  in  the 
remaining  specimens  a  fourth.  The  song  sung  by  the  women 
at  bridal  processions  (Example  6)  is  limited  to  a  second  in 
compass.  In  this  song  a  singular  effect  is  produced  by 
suppressing  the  last  half  of  bar  four  in  the  odd  repetitions. 
The  motion  is  almost  always  conjunct,  that  is,  from  each  note 
to  an  adjacent  note  of  the  scale.  The  modes  are  considerably 
varied,  Example  2  being  in  the  common  minor  mode,  3  in  the 
Phrygian,  4  in  the  Mixolydian,  and  5  in  the  ordinary  major 
mode.  The  accented  note  is  rarely  subdivided — the  third 
crotchet  of  bar  two,  Example  5,  is  an  instance.  Notice  the 
aj)pearance  of  a  perception  of  musical  form  in  Example  3  ;  it  is 
divisil)le  into  two  corresponding  halves,  as  indicated  by  the 
slurs. 

The  scale  is  divided  into  degrees  similar  to  those  to  which 
Western  nations  are  accustomed.  In  first  attempting  to 
reduce  these  melodies  to  writing  one  is  puzzled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  quarter  tones,  which  of  course  cannot  adequately  be 
represented  in  the  staff  notation  ;  but  after  carefully  comparing 
the  performances  of  different  singers  on  different  occasions, 
it  Ijecomes  clear  that  these  are  merely  the  faults  of  the 
rendering,  and  are  not  inherent  in  the  melody.  In  some  notes 
of  tlie  tunes  here  givi-n  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  error 
tlian  in  others.  Tims,  in  Example  2,  tlie  minim  A,*  bar  three, 
is  very  apt  to  flatten — sometimes  it  drops  to  a  liarely  shar[)ened 
G,  while  the  following  G  almost  retains  its  proper  pitcli.  On 
the  other  hand,  tlie  F,  the  last  note  but  one  in  Example  3,  is 
often  sharpened.  Example  4  is  badly  treated,  and  sometimes 
the  distortion  is  cjinied  even  as  far  as  4a,  whicli  is  almost  a 
different  melody  allogetlier.  This  tune,  it  shouUl  be  oljserved, 
is  always  sung  continuously,  that  is,  without  ])auses  at  the 
repetitions.  It  would  naturally  be  taken  to  end  i»u  llie  F  sharp 
(the  following  <I,A  being  transferred  to  the  commencement 
of  the  phrase)  wen-  it    no!  thai  tlic  singers  finish  off  a  series  of 

'   'I'liJil    1:5.  (jf  cmiryc,    \    .1^    licrr!    w  rill  en.       Tin;   (il)!<oI\ilc    |iilcli    iiiiturally 
varied  with  the  singer. 
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repetitions  of  the  melody  on  the  A.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  in  the  garbled  form  of  the  tune  (Example  4a)  the  melody 
h  iincon.sr.iously  conceived  as  ending  on  the  note  here  marked 
by  a  pause  within  brackets.  E  once  lieard  4?>,  whicli  is 
Exam])lc  4  transposed  to  the  Phrygian  mode  :  I  cannot  but 
think  that  this  was  due  to  the  bad  ear  of  the  singer. 

The  really  striking  fragment  of  melody,  Exani])l('  7,  was 
sung  once,  and  only  once,  by  a  gipsy  boy  employed  on  tlu; 
excavations  at  Tell  Zakariya  for  a  short  time.  It  must  be 
regarded  a>  ([uite  abnormal,  on  account  of  the  anaptestic 
subdivision  of  the  bars,  and  the  remarkable  skip  at  the  end. 

Exam[>le  8  is  interesting  as  being  the  only  si)ecimen  of 
concerted  music  I  have  heard  among  the  Fellahin.  It  is  sung 
by  two  singers  antiphonally.  The  tails  of  the  first  singer's 
notes  are  turned  up,  those  of  the  second  singer's  down,  in  the 
example  as  printed.  Notice  in  this  interesting  composition 
(1)  the  varied  rhythm  of  the  first  singer's  melody  ;  (2)  the 
change  of  mode  from  minor  to  major  and  back  ;  (3)  the  change 
of  nvancc,  the  first  singer's  part  being  loud,  the  second  soft : 
(4)  the  extended  compass  (a  minor  sixth) ;  (5)  the  elaborate 
subdivision  of  notes  in  the  second  singer's  part ;  and  (6)  the 
overlapping  of  parts,  thus  temporarily  producing  harmony  at 
the  moment  when  the  tune  passes  from  one  singer  to  another. 

Exami)le  9  is  also  sui  generis.  It  is  a  great  favourite  with 
tlie  children  about  Tell  es-Safi,  who  succeed  in  imparting  to  the 
music  a  peculiar  wailing  (piality,  which  is  quite  indescribable. 
Notice  the  triple  time  and  its  curious  subdivision.  The  last 
note  is  alwaj's  prolonged.  Examjile  9  is  apparently  the  normal 
form,  9rt  is  one  of  several  variants,  none  of  which,  hoAvever, 
affect  the  characteristic  rapid  notes  at  the  beginning  of  each 
bar. 

Except  once,  when  I  noticed  a  feeble  attempt  at  Exam|)le  L* 
I  have  never  lieard  any  of  these  tunes  reproduced  on  the  reed 
pipe,  which  is  the  melodic  instrument  of  the  Fellahin.  The 
music  of  this  instrument  forms  a  class  by  itself,  but  it  is  of 
too  indefinite  a  nature  to  make  it  at  all  an  easy  matter  to 
formulate  its  characteristics.  Example  10  is  perhaps  the  least 
amorphous  melody  I  have  heard  i)laycd  upon  it. 
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Examples. 


1. 


-J. 


/7\ 


■n-- 


— I 1- 


-t— 


Ya      le  -  le,    ya     le  -  le,  &c. 


r:\ 


^^=^^ 


-J ! H 


} '—I \ 


tztitti: 


y^^^zxnizunz^ 


:«—*—- 


/-7^ 


3. 


"I  r 


l-fe:^:l: 


:t=z: 


zq: 


1 


^m 


-t— 


;^i 


4. 
4a. 


:ti=^:zzz:!r: 


I 


-GH- 


-e>- 


i 


4b. 

B3^ 


:t: 


-e>- 


(^) 


ii 


-^- 


a 


igm 


:tziir.zr=:fi 


C3- 


-(S<- 


ill 


5. 


-•— ^— • 


^^2^ 


eI 


r:=iz: 


:c; 


.•—• 


rUMK?! 


i 


6. 


ljf<. 


Ind. 


-4-F^ 1 — V 


SBSEgg^:||3ii|||S=33|] 


[ii^=^ 


lozrr: 


-<:>- 


:# 


:^— *-E 


t      \ 


-&- 


I 
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i-I-J^U 


m^ 


_c^_ 


^^' 


T0^^ 


._!_J-^ 


"l 


S^SislSi 


/TN 


-^- 


-<s>- 


P 


T^^^"^- 


^^-- 


1 


9.    In  rajTiif  time. 


/ 


'-3Z 


MZZ^ 


:^*=*=»— *: 


-I m 


/TN 


:*i:i»zz:q; 


i 


9a. 


(?) 


2r-^ 


:i]::q=q- 


I 


td=:«-c=^=«: 


:az:: 


i 


(h 


^^=^=1 


ie~«z:«~«^*zz»~»zi:c?'z 


10. 


staccato. 
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NOTES  ON  SQUEEZES  OF  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  BARON 
USTINOW'S  COLLECTION,  SENT  BY  THE  REV. 
J.   E.   HANAUER.  1 

By  Professor  Clermont-Ganneai  ,  LL.D. 

Thk  following  Inscriptions  No.  1  to  No.  9  have  been  already  published.' 

1.  See   Clermont-Ganneau,  Revue  de  VOrient  Latia^  Vol.  Tl,  p.  462, 
No.  7,  PI.  Ill  A.     {See  opposite.) 

•1.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Arckicologieal  Itesearches,  IT,  p.  152. 

3.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Recuell  (VArck.  Orient.,  Vol.  I,  p.  90  tf. 

H^ofAI^t^ocAoyA 

tNTHIOnnHTT/SkfA 
B^VOTXlOYMNHMX 

ANCeiKAM€N7rP 
tjaTi>>CCAOYAkAI 

CYNkXHTIKHN 

4.  Cleimont-Ganneau,  A rcluvotog ical  Researchcti,  II,  p.  141. 
u.  Rtcue  Bihluiue,  J894,  p.  250  (indicated  as  coming  from  Asctdon). 

H  r^  A  IC  A  P 

yl'iAAry 

'  'i"lii'    iiisci'iptioii.s   pviblisbcd    Iiy    Liic    I'^und    in    M .    CK'i'itioi:t-(.)aniieau's 
Archaoloyical  Jlesearclus  are  not  rc')ii-<)tlrii<(l  Ik  re. 
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Ill 


CO—' J  ^     \  ^  ^ 


o 


§S^P9;S 


;^ 
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6.  Eating,  Epiqraphisclie  MiscelL,  I,  \\  16,  No.  74. 

I^IMOpluJNc 

IHONJOOElCj^k' 


7.  Euting,  Epigraphische  MiscelL,  I,  p.  13,  No.  52  (a  squeeze  taken 
by  me  in  1881). 


^  ym  w  0  y 


8.  i?ei;?ie  Bibliqv.e,  1892,  p.  248  (indicated  as  coming  from  the  district 
between  Jaffa  and  Gaza).  I  believe  that  the  stone  comes  from  Jaffa 
itself. 

:/rf AB  xA?  i  c  To  N 

ryAn^ToTiyAWti^t 

<ATK:kWMXi[nH 
^OEHEXiyHNATTi^SlN 
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9.  Kemte  Bihlique,  1892,  \).  246. 

\0vrAT€pnpoK-*- 

Trl>fK€KvPlAK^ 
€P1TT0A2  + 

Grkek,  ^ith  some  Hebrew    Words 

_10.  COIMONOC  is  certainly  for  CIMONOC   O^J  iotacism). 
BAPBABI    recalls   the  title   Berabi,    Beiiilii  f  .'      Hompare    a   Jewish 

K6I0C 


H 
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iuscription  from  Jaffa,  ]ni bli.slied  by  me  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Arch(vology,  March,  1884,  p.  124,  ami  the  Greek  transcription 
of  this  title  Brjpe^i  in  Eating,  op.  at.,  p.  13,  No.  54. 


11.  A  squeeze  taken  by  me  in  1881  : — 


\!?Q2  m:  ini  •  •  •  n  nv  nn  7:r-  n";:!  nnpn 


^r- 


"  Tliis  tomb  is  that  of  the  Eabb  Yondau,  the  .  .  .  beirebi  ?  ?  rest  his 
soul  I '"'  (the  last  Hebrew  characters  are  perhaps  the  initials  of  words 
forming  an  abridged  blessing  or  exdogy). 

PAB     lOYAA     YIOC     ltONA0A 

"  The  Eabb  louda  son  of  lonatha." 


-yy 


\1.  For  the  form  IAKU)  =  IAKWB-  •'"•  i»y  Arc/iavlofj.  /Researches, 
Vol.  II,  p.  3!)5  ;  it  is  found  aijain  .s]H'h  ElAKlOi  '"i  smother  Jaffa 
iiis<-ription  iStatenicnt,  18!);{,  p.  300;.  I  lu'lii'vi-  tiiat  tlic  Diospolis  of 
wliii-li  the  ilecwised  was  a  native  is  l)iospoii.s  in  K.Ljypt,  nut  in  Palestine, 
most  of   tlie  Jews  buried   in  the  necropolis  at   .latla  being  of    foreign 
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extraction  (who  perhaps  died  after  disembarking,  during  the  course  of  a 
pilgrimage). 


AlOCnOATTiY 


13.  ITi^^hi    n    fc^lTf    "Hiya,  son  of  Eleazar";  name  Hiya  (Zt/e  = 

living)  is  borne  by  a  number  of  Eabbis  in  the  Talmud  ;  it  is  very 
accurately  transcribed  by  the  Greek  €IAC)  the  rule  being  to  suppress 
the  Semitic  guttural ;  the  Greek  should  be  pronounced  lag,  by  iotacism 
(«  =  ')• 

A  A7  Al »/ 

14.  Perhaps  we  should  read  diacpepovra  (specially  belonging),  a  solecism 
for  8ia(f)fpoi/ ;  the  proper  name  would  then  be  Mapia,  a  woman's  name 
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'AvaroXios  is  not  a  geographical  adjective  (of  Anatolia),  but  rather  the 
fathei-'s  name,  Anutolios,  □1^['^],  with  omission  of  S/n'n. 

tahapiacanato 

15,  Line  5,  not  "their  brethren,''  but  "their  sister"  (AA€A<I>HC 

AYXCON  )•     The  first  proper  name  seems  to  be  Afiovde/iiiov  (genitive), 

rather  than  "  Eboud  son  of  Emmos  "  ;  it  is  perhaps  found  transcribed  in 

Hebrew  in  the  last  line  : 

??  ?    . 

Aboiidemmos  !  peace  ! 

AN^nAYClCHHTfoc 

C^UOYHAPCK^IZH 
NUJWOCK'MTOYr^Hort 
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Lines  6,  7.  Perhaps  KOXXA0  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sister's  proper 
uame,  and  |tON  (=vlS)v)  flENTG  to  be  taken  as  =  "her  five 
children,"  ICON  =  YICON  by  iotaciam  ;  viol  is  frequently  used  as  a 
o-eneral  term  for  "  children,"  male  or  female.     These  were  the  five  children 

of  the  deceased  ? 

?      ?     ?  ? 

16.  (nnn  ]v)^n 

,  ??  ?  ?     r         . 

"  .  .  .  .  This  gravestone(?)  is  that  of  'Azzour  (?  or  Eleazar  ?)  son  of 
Yehoshoua.     Peace  !...." 

n.  ai^tr?  ''i''i''n  mn^n 

"  Tanhoum  ('/),  the  be7-ibi  (doctor).     Peace  ! " 

0  M '^Hj'?^ 
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Greek. 


:=  Kecrac 


ICAKIC 

(=  ]craKio<i) 
=  Isaac 


nP€CBYT€POC   THC    KAn(n)AAOKU)N 
TAPCOY   AINOnWAOY 

"  Here  lies  Tsakios,  the  elder  of  Tarsus  in  Cappadocia,  linen  merchant." 

Tarsus  is  properly  in  Cilicia,  not  in  Cai)padocia  ;  it  is  true  that  tlie 
two  provinces  adjoin  each  other,  and  that  sometimes  even  Cappadocia 
seems  to  include  Cilicia  or  a  district  of  that  name.  Perhaps,  also,  there 
was  in  Cappadocia  itself,  as  in  Bithynia,  a  city  of  Tarsus  of  the  same 
name  as  the  celebrated  capital  of  Cilicia.  Another  Jaffa  inscription 
{Statement,  1893,  ]).  290)  has  already  furnished  the  name  of  a  Cappadociau 
Jew. 


eNO/^^^uTC 


OV 
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19. 
€ICAC    B€NNIAMIN    €N    TOIC   AIA    CYAAA 

OANIY   (Icoavvov??)    0ANOYMAC   Y(l)OC 

POYBH(i^) 

"  Ei&as,  son  of  Benjamin,  in  the  {8ia[(pepov(ri]V.)  of  Sy lias  (?)...  . 
Thanoum(as),  son  of  Eeuben."  For  the  name  Msas,  Isas,  which  has 
iilready  been  met  with  in  the  .Jewish  necropolis  at  Joppa,  see  my  remarks 
in  my  Archceological  Researches,  II,  pp.  134  and  490,  and  ib.,  p.  143,  for 
Jioube  =  Rouhen. 

HfAcee 

|s4  Ml  AUJM 
L  (M  TO  K  ii>l  A(y 

OANOVmAC  V 
ocpov  6H 

20.  It   is   perhaps    better    to    read    CAMOYH     CAMAXIOY, 

■"Samue(l),  son    of   Samachias."     in''2?2D    Semakyah{ou)   is   a  Biblical 


CAMOTHC 
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name  transcribed  in  tli.-  Septuagiut  hy  2afxaxiai-  "Saixovr)  would  then  be 
an  apocopated  foi-ni  of  2afxovr]\  (the  full  form  has  already  been  found  at 
Jaffa:  see  Euthig,  o/>.  <■''..  |>.  13,  No.  54),  as  Pou^j;  for  Pov^rjv,  Iwo-j;  for 
lcoar](f>,  etc. 

21.  AAA<t>0A   '■"  i^''^  ^■*^'^y  exact  transcription  of  a  name  common  in 
the  Jewish    onom:.sti.-.s,   and    which   was    borne   by   several    celebrated 

rabbis,  t^nD^n-  ''  '*  '>^^^  found  in  Palmyra  inscriptions  (see  my 
Etudes  d'Arch.  0.-lr,>J..  X'nI.  I,  pp.  109  and  110).  I  do  not  know  the 
<iri<nn  of  the  patro)i>  mi.  YavaSos ;  is  it  a  name  related  to  the  Jewisli 
names  \avvai,  lavvaios.  Ian/ear,  etc.?  should  the  syllable  80s  be  detached 
from  it,  or  must  ii  be  allowed  that  the  name  is  here  classed  in  the  third 
declension  \  ^  and  "^  are  perhaps  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  l^^i^ 

(amen)  and  QlSlI^  (peai-e),  which  are  found  in  the  trilingual  epitaph  of 
Tortosa  {Revue  Arch/nl..  18(;0,  p.  345). 

AAA^eA 

yiocvanA 

^  AOC  A 


Hm-K  Kv  THE  Rev.  J.  E.  Hanauer. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  two  of  the  squeezes  from  the  old 
Jewish  cemcter}'  hoiv.  which  I  sent  you  some  time  ago,  in  illustration 
of  my  notes  on  TelJ  er  Reesh,  published  in  the  Quarterhj  Statement  of 
October,  189;!.  I  now  enclose  jjencil  copies,  as  the  two  epitaphs  seem  to 
be  (indirectly)  of  some  historical  value,  and  liave  awakened  great  interest 
in  th<;  TV.'  '■•,  of  those  tn  whom  I  have  had  the  honour  of  pointing  them 
out.  Hi'.  ...ishop  of  Salisbury  has  several  times  ins])ected  Baron  von 
Ustiuow's  c  lection,  where  the  stones  are  kept,  and  taken  photographs 
and  copies.  Also  Professor  Hechler,  of  Vii-nna,  lias  taken  squeezes. 
I  am  tiou  aware  that  these  inscriptions  have  ever  been  publii^licd. 

I.  T  {\v.-t  inscription  (.sf;e  p.  119,  No.  19)  is  tlie  epiUiph  of  €ICAC 
B€NNiAMIN,  wlio  is  described  in  roiinection  with  "Sidla."  The 
Siilla  in  qui  :i  ion  was  not  the  famous  Roman  dictatoi-,  who  died  ii.c.  78, 
l)utFaii  1;:.  v:r)rneliiis  Sulla,  his  .son  by  liisfomtli  wife,  (\eciiia  Metella. 
Faustii,;   ^.      ',  acfomjwni. 'I    Poinpcs    into  Asia,  and  was   the    liist   toseale 
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tlif  temple  wall  at  Jerusalem,  is.c.  63.  In  "  Antiq."  XIV,  4,  §  4,  and 
'  Wars"  I,  7,  §  4,  6,  and  7,  Josepliu.'^  gives  u.s  an  account  of  his  havino- 
been  specially  rewarded  for  this.  A  few  lines  further  down  in  the  same 
chapters  the  Jewish  histoi'iau  speaks  of  Pompey's  taking  the  coast 
towns,  including  Joppa,  from  the  Jews  and  restoring  them  to  theii- 
former  Gentile  occupants.  We  may  well  siippose  that  Faustus  Sulla 
took  his  part  in  these  military  operations  and  that  the  in.scription  (what- 
ever date  may  be  assigned  to  it  on  epigraphical  grounds)  contains  an 
allusion  to  Jews  slain  at  the  time. 

II.  The  second  inscription  (p.  113,  No.  10)  is  the  epitaph  of 
NAOYM,  or  Nahum,  son  of  COIMCONOC,  "of  the  Bar  Babi," 
evidently  a  well-known  family.  On  seeing  it  the  Rev.  Piofessor 
Headlam  reminded  me  of  the  stoiy  told  by  Josephus  ("  Antiq."  XV, 
7,  §  10),  concerning  Herod  the  Great's  relentless  persecution  of  the  sons 
of  Babas,  and  their  tragic  fate. 

III.  Amongst  the  other  squeezes  I  sent  was  one  fiom  a  Templar's 
tomb-stone  found  at  Ascalon  {see  p.  111).  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was 
very  much  interested  in  this,  and  has  published  it  with  a  translation  in 
the  "  Salisbury  Diocesan  Gazette "'  for  February,  1899.^  He  says  : — ■'■'■  I 
deciphered  the  following  epitaph  of  Hugh  de  Quiliugo,  Marshal  of  the 
Knights  Templars.  The  '  Marshal '  was  an  important  officer,  and  stood, 
I  believe,  fourth  on  the  list  of  the  leaders  of  the  Order,  the  '  Grand 
Master,'  'Grand  Prioi,'  and  'Seneschal'  being  above  him.  The  Marshal 
was  in  fact  the  General  in  war. 

"  The  epitaph  runs  as  follows,  in  elegiac  verse  : — 

Mareschaudus  Hugo  Salomonis  de  Quiliugo, 
Templi  milicie  providus  eximie. 
Miles  bellator  fortis,  pedes  assiliator 
Hostibus  horribilis,  cum  sociis  humilis, 
Toi'mento  stratus  ictu  lapidis  tumulatus, 
Vilescit  titulo  conditus  hoc  tunmlo  : 

which    I    render  as  literally  as   I   can,   but   without  the  rhyme   of   the 

original  : — 

The  prudent  Marshal  of  the  famous  knights 
Who  guard  thine  ancient  Tem])le  Solomon, 
Hugh  nametl  de  Quiliugo,  warrior  brave 
On  horseback,  and  on  foot  assailant  fierce, 
Feai'ful  to  foes,  but  gentle  to  his  peei's, 
Struck  by  an  engine's  fatal  bolt  of  stone, 
Loses  his  glory  here  and  tiiuls  his  grave. 

"  There  is  a  certaui  chivalrous  frankness  about  the  epitajjh,  but  not  a 
bit  of  Christianity.     Quiliugo  is  said  to  be  in  Brittany.     Is  it,  perhaps, 

'  It  lias  also  been  published  by  M.  C'lermout-Cranueau  iti  tlie  "  Arcliivee  de 
rOrient  Latin,"  tome  ii,  p.  462,  No.  7,  plate  3a. 
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St.  Jacut,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Redon,  on  the  road  to  Valines  1    I  should 
be  glad  to  know  more  about  this  brave  old  kni<>ht." 


Notes  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  following  is  the  right  reading  and  translation 
■of  the  inscription  No.  18,  of  which  I  made  a  copy  :— 

€.N0AAE  KT€  tudaSe  Kxe  (^Kelrat) 

ICAKIC   nP€C  Io-aK:t(o)9  npea- 

BYT€POC   THC  ftvTepo<;  r^s 

KAHAAOKU)  Ka7r(77)a8o/cwz^ 

N  TAPCOY  Al  Tdpaov 

NOntOA  XLvoTr(o\ou[  =  o)v) 

ON 

•"  Here  lies  Isaac,  elder  of  the  synagogue  (o/-  guild)  of  Cappadocian  linen- 
merchants  of  Tarsus." 


T  have  mentioned  before  the  epitaph  of  Philip  U'Aubigny  on  a  stone 
fonniiig  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  courtyard  of  tlu'  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  It  is  just  before  its  main  entrance,  but  a  little  to  the  right 
of  it,  if  I  remember  correctly.  I  copied  it  again,  rubbed  it  not  very 
successfully,  and  photographed  it  rather  dimly.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
epitaph  of  a  crusader  still  in  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Si'])ulchre,  and  it 
was,  1  believe,  saved  by  being  till  lately  covered  with  rubbish.  To  us  it 
is  specially  interesting,  as  it  seems  to  belong  in  part  to  Wiltshire  through 
his  possession  of  the  Castle  at  Devizes.  I  may  remark  that  I  saw  his 
name  not  so  long  ago  (as  I  was  waiting  in  the  Town  Hall  ))arlour)  as 
witness  to  a  charter  exhibited  there.  He  was  left  by  King  .Jolm  guardian 
to  his  son  Henry  III,  but  died  at  Jerusalem  during  the  .short  time  th;i( 
the  city  was  (peacealjly)  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Emperor  Frederick  II  a.d. 
1228-1238.  Tlic  name  is  written  "  De  Aubini:ni."  There  is  an  emblem 
of  .some  sort  (])os.sil)ly  a  cro.s.s)  half  obliterated  bcbire  the  "  Hie  iacet." 
<<See  "Salisbury  Diocesan  Gazette,"  July,  1898,  p.  144.) 
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Eemark.s   hy   Professor  C'lermoxt-Gaxxeau   ox   Mr.  Haxauer's 

Note. 

I  herewith  return  Mr.  Hanauer's  letter  and  note,  which  you  were 
o'ood  enough  to  communicate  to  me.  No.  10  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
read  ritrhtly  l\y  him,  except  that  the  name  of  the  father  is  really  Simon. 
It  is  the  well-known  Jewish  name,  here  written  Soi'/xcoi/os  (genitive) 
instead  of  Slfiavos,  the  i"esult  of  the  so  frequent  iotacism,  ot  =  I.  In 
No.  19,  line  5,  we  must  read  Qavovfi  =:  Thanoum.,  a  transcription  of  the 
very  common  Jewish  name  Tanhum  (with  the  regular  suppression  of 
the  Hebrew  guttural  A,  as  in  ^aovfi  =  Xahy/in,  in  inscription  No.  10). 
All  these  names,  Eiaas  {=  laas),  Beu(v)iaixiv,  Vov^rj,  Qavovii,  ^l/jlcov  have 
been  ah'eady  met  with  in  the  epitaphs  from  Joppa,  published  in  my 
"Archfeol.  Res.,"  vol.  ii,  pp.  133,  137,  143.  Mr.  Hanauer  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  misled  by  the  ajjparent  connection  of  Qavovfi  with  Qavelv, 
wliich  has  led  liim  to  a  distinctly  improbable  historical  deduction.  If 
2vXXa  is  here  a  proper  name,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  famous 
Koman  of  that  name  is  concerned,  the  name  is  sufficiently  common  in 
the  Semitic  and  Jewish  onomastics.  To  give  an  opinion  upon  the  real 
reading  of  lines  3  and  4  of  inscription  I,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the 
squeezes  before  one. 


A   CUNEIFORM  TABLET,  SARCOPHAGUS,  AND   CIPPUS 
WITH  INSCRIPTION,   IN   THE  MUSEUM  AT  BEIRUT. 

By  Professor  H.  Porter,  Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beirut. 

I  ENCLOSE  a  photograph  of  a  small  cuneiform  tablet  from  the 
College  Museum  of  Arcliaiology.  It  came  to  me  from  Mount 
Lebanon,  but  I  know  nothing  of  where  it  was  found  or  the  history 
of  it.  It  may  perchance  be  worth  publishing.  The  tablet  is 
inscribed  on  one  side  only. 

Also  I  send  the  photograph  of  a  marble  sarcophagus  recently 
discovered  here  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  College.  Its 
length  is  2'23  metres,  and  width  0'92  metre.  The  height  to 
the  summit  of  the  gable  is  I'll  metres,  the  cover  itself  being 
040  metre.  It  is  probably  Roman,  as  Beirut  was  a  Roman 
colony  and  has  various  remains  of  colonial  times.  There  is  no 
inscription  on  the  sarcophagus,  but  there  was  found  in  the  same 
excavation  a  cippus  of  limestone  (of  which  I  enclose  photograph 
also),  height  1*07  metres,  and  breadth   of  base  0"46  metre.     The 
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face  of  one  side   bus  a  Latin   inscription,  of  which   I   enclose   a. 

cop^ 

1  *  O  *  M  *  H 

CONSERVATOR! 

L  *  MVCIMEIVS 

FORTVNATYS 

DECMINVS 

V  *  L  *  A  *  In 

J(OVI)    O(PTI.MO)    M(aXI>10)    ir(ELIOrOLITANo).        CONSERVATORI.        L(UCIUS) 
MTrCIMEIUS(A>'t-S  ?).      FORTUXATDS.      DEC(lMANrs)  ?       V(OTirM)  L(lBENS) 

A(xiMo)  N(uncupat). 

In  the  third  line  the  letters  seem  to  be  as  I  have  traced  them, 
but  Mucimeius  is  a  strange  form,  and  I  have  ventured  to  read 
Mucianus,  a  well-known  name.  In  the  fifth  line  the  letters  as 
traced  mean  nothing,  and  I  think  must  have  been  a  mistake  of 
the  artist  for  Deciminus,  and  I  have  thus  transcribed  it.  The 
letters  in  the  last  line  are  fairly  plain  except  the  last  which  is 
hopelessly  defaced.  One  would  expect  an  S,  bat  what  traces 
there  are  forbid  such  a  restoration,  and  so  I  have  supposed  the 
sino-le  upright  stroke  to  be  the  remains  of  an  N  and  read 
Nuncupat,  tliough  I  have  never  come  across  it  in  an  inscription 
before.  Thus  amended  the  inscription  would  read :  "  Lucius 
Mucianus  the  fortunate  tithe  gatherer  gladly  makes  a  vow,  to 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  of  Heliopolis." 

Decimanus  might  mean  soldier  of  the  tenth  cohort,  thus 
connecting  tliis  person  with  one  of  the  legions  which  we  know 
were  stationed  at  Beiriit  in  colonial  times.  Tlie  worship  of  the 
Heliopolitau  .Jupiter  was  widespread,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
an  inscription  on  a  marble  tablet  dedicated  to  him  at  Puteoli  (sec 
"Am.  Jour.  Archieology,"  vol.  ii.  ISOS,  p.  :i74). 


NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  COLONISATION 

IN  PALESTINE. 

By  the  Rev.  .1.   M.   IIanauer. 

The  story  of  the  colonisation  of  Southern  Palestine  during  the 
last  half  century  is  a  tale  to  be  told  with  "weeping  and  with 
laughtej-,"    as     it    contains     inauy  details,    interesting,    romantic, 


•.    '     "j"    j'ov    '•/»".' 


Inscribed  Cippus  found  near  to 
Sarcophagus. 


Cuneiform  Tablet  Irom  tlie 

College  ^luseum, 

Beirut. 


Sarcophagus  rccciilly  discovered  at   Beirut. 
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humorous,  and  even  tragic.     In  the  following  notes  we  can  only 
briefly  glance  at  a  few  of  the  principal  of  these. 

As  elsewhere,  so  also  in  Palestine,  missionary  agencies  did 
much  pioneer  work  that  made  it  possible  for  secular  colonists 
ooniino-  later  to  develop  more  fully  the  natui'al  resources  of  the 
coimtry. 

Before  the  occupation  of  Syria  by  Muhammad  AH  in  1832  the 
Franciscan,  Minorite,  or  Cordelier  Monks  had,  together  with  the 
Carmelites,  formed  the  only  communities  of  Europeans  living  in 
Palestine  proper.  Their  special  vocation  was  to  .show  hospitality 
to  European  and  other  pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy  places,  and 
they  underwent  a  great  deal  of  persecution,  oppression,  and 
even  martyrdom.  For  details  of  these  experiences  I  would  refer 
readers  to  the  exhaustive  works  of  Dr.  Titus  Tobler  and  others. 

"  The  Land  and  the  Book  "  gives  an  account  of  the  eccentric 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  long  residence  in  Palestine.'  She  died  in 
June,  1839.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  any  lasting  good 
was  done  by  her,  and  am  told  that  her  very  name  is  forgotten  in 
the  locality  where  she  lived  and  died. 

The  bombardment  of  Acre,  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  by  the 
combined  fleets  of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Egyptians  from  Palestine,  ushered  in  a  new  order  of 
things.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  Protestant  bishopric  supported 
by  England  and  Prussia — the  Latin  Patriarchate  was  not  re-estab- 
lished till  some  eight  years  later — various  new  institutions  came 
into  existence,  and  trade  and  traffic  began  to  revive,  in  order  to 
supply  primarily  the  needs  of  those  institutions.  Thus  the  trade 
in  the  manufacture  of  olive-wood  ware,  by  which  so  many  living 
in  the  Holy  City  now  earn  their  livelihood,  was  first  started  for 
the  employment  and  maintenance  of  converts,  and  by  an  English 
missionary  institution,  the  London  Jews'  Society's  House  of 
Industry.  Again,  when  the  building  of  the  first  English  church 
was  to  be  commenced,  it  was  found  necessai'y  to  fetch  stone- 
cutters from  Malta  and  carpenters  from  England,  there  being  no 
competent  artisans  in  Palestine.  The  church  and  other  Mission 
buildings  took  several  years  to  erect ;  the  former  was  not  ready 
for  consecration  till  1849.  But  in  the  meantime,  native  stone- 
cutters from  Bethlehem,  &c.,  had  been  taught  and  trained  by  thf; 
^Mission's  European  workmen,  so  that  when,  ten  years  later  and 

'-  Edition  of  1873,  Chapter  VIT. 
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after  the  Crimean  war,  the  great  modern  building  era  commenced, 
and  French,  Austrians,  Germans,  and  Russians  began  to  erect 
churches,  hospitals,  hospices,  and  schools,  skilful  native  workmen 
in  great  numbers  Avere  at  hand  to  do  what  was  needed  under  the 
oversight  of  European  architects. 

Although  we  propose  in  the  following  notes  to  deal  with 
agricultural  and  not  with  religious  enterprises,  we  shall  find  that 
in  their  incipient  stages  the  former  were  almost  without  exception 
coDnected  with  the  latter. 

Let  us  recount  events  in  regular  chronological  order,  beginning 
with  the  storj  of  "the  Briiderhaus." 

Spittler,  of  Basel,  the  founder  of  the  College  at  St.  Chi'ischona, 
conceived  a  romantic  scheme.  It  was  to  establish,  radiating  from 
Jerusalem  as  their  great  centre,  lines  of  mission  stations  to  all 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  &c.  The  first  of  these  lines,  forming 
what  was  called  the  "  Apostelstrasse,"  was  to  consist  of  12  such 
stations,  named  respectively  after  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and 
leading  up,  along  the  Nile  Yalley,  into  Abyssinia  and  Central 
Africa.  Accordingly,  in  1846-1848,  he  sent  out  to  Jerusalem  four 
missionary  brethren,  mechanics.  "  The  general  idea  was  that 
living  together  unmarried,  and  teaching  native  youths  mechanical 
arts  and  trades  in  connection  with  religious  insfci'uction,  they 
might  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  exert  an  influence 
as  Christians,  both  by  precept  and  example.  Their  hopes,  hov/- 
ever,  were  not  fulfilled,  and  they  eventually  left  and  went  into 
other  employments  where  they  might" — and  as  the  result  .showed 
did — "  labour  more  eifcctively  and  without  the  restraint  of 
celibacy."^  The  names  of  all  four  have  become  household  words 
in  Palestine. 

'Mr.,  now  Dr.,  Schick,  the  only  survivor,  is  known  the  world 
over  to  readers  of  the  (Quarterly  Statcviod  as  a  veteran  explorer 
and  the  greatest  living  authority  on  underground  Jerusalem.  He 
became,  and  is  still,  an  agent  of  the  Lond(;n  Jews"  Society. 

Mr.  Palmer's  name  is  dear  to  hundreds  of  young  Syrians  as 
that  of  a  kind  and  faithful  teacher  in  the  service  of  Bishop  Gobat, 
and,  later  on,  of  tlic  Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  Rev.  S.  Miillcr  founded  the  German  Mission  Stations  at 
Hethlehem,  and  lu;  also,  as  the  natives  unreservedly  acknowledge, 
did   a    "-leat    deal    to    Induce    ilic    l>ctlil(!hemites  to  reclaim   their 

'   Hul)insuii'.-i  "  Later  liihlicul  liosi-nrehcs,"  p.  l(ir>. 
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desolate  hillsides  and  plant  olive  yai-ds  and  vineyards.    His  nephew 
still  carries  on  the  work. 

On  leaving  the  Briiderhaus  Mr.  Baldonsperger,  its  fourth, 
inmate,  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  MeshuUam,  a  Hebrew- 
Christian,  who  kept  a  hotel  at  Jerusalem,  but  owned  gardens  at 
Urtas.  His  family  resided  at  Bethlehem  during  the  summer,  till, 
in  1850,  they  removed  to  Urtas  altogether.  On  October  7th, 
lSi9,  Mr.  Baldensperger,  undaunted  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  pitched  his  tent  in  the  beautiful  valley  and  lived  there 
alone  with  his  faithful  dog.  The  fellali  village,  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  1831  by  Ibrahim  Pasha, ^  was  then  still  in  ruins, 
and  the  villagers,  fearing  Bedouin  I'aids,  lived  in  the  old  caravan- 
serai castle  (Kula'at  el  Burak),  close  to  Solomon's  Pools.  (I 
think  that  it  is  here  that  "  the  habitation  of  Chimham,"  Jeremiah 
xli,  17,  was  situated.) 

Mr.  Jean,  one  of  Mr.  Baldensperger's  sons,  has  kindly  furnished 
me  with  various  notes  from  his  father's  private  journals,  and  from 
the.se  I  learn  that  up  to  October,  1850,  the  villagers  of  Urtas 
were  exempt  from  paying  taxes,  "  because,  ever  since  the  time  of 
Solomon  "  (i.e.,  Siileiman  the  Magnificent),  as  the  Sheikh  informed 

Mr.  B ,  "  it  devolved  upon  them  to  keep  the  aqueduct  in  repair 

as  far  as  Bethlehem." 

"  In  February,  1850,  a  company  of  German  colonists  settled  in 
Urtas.  A  glowing  report  of  this  colony  is  given  by  Bitter, 
'  Erdkunde,'  vol.  xvi,  p.  282.  They,  hovvever,  soon  became  dis- 
satisfied and  dispersed"  (Robinson,  "Later.  Bibl.  Res.,"  p.  274). 
Though  Mr.  Baldensperger  also  severed  his  connection  with 
Mr.  Meshullam  in  1851  to  enter  Bishop  (iobat's  Mission,  yet  he 
still  retained  possession  of  gardens  at  Urtas,  and  his  family  have 
a  house  and  gardens  there  now.  One  of  his  sons,  Mr.  Philip 
Baldensperger,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  State- 
ment for  his  vahiable  papers  on  social  conditions,  folk-lore,  &c.,  in 
Palestine,  and,  as  colonists,  he  and  his  brothers  have  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  country  by  introducing  improved  and  scientific 
methods  of  bee-keeping.  The  large  apiary  at  the  Jewish  agri- 
cultural colony  in  Wady  Hanein  (see  further  on)  was  formed 
under  their  direction  and  instruction. 

The  Briiderhaus,  in  the  meanwhile,  received  new  inmates, 
and  eventually  developed,  after  the  Lebanon  massacres  in  I860,. 

>  Frere  Lievin's  "  Guide  Indicateur,"  1869,  footnote,  p.  323. 
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iuto  the  wL'll-kuowu  agricultural  and  trades'  school  known  as 
Mr.  Sclineller's  Syrian  Orphanage/  which  in  1889  started  an 
agricultural  branch  colony  at  Bir  Salim,  south-west  of  Ramleh, 
holding  585  hectares  of  land  on  a  40  years'  lease.  (Eleven  Turkish 
donnim  eciual  one  French  hectare,  equal  10,000  square  metres,  or 
2471  acres — 259  hectares  =  one  square  mile.) 

In  the  meantime  a  remarkable  movement,  destined  to  have 
some  influence  on  the  colonisation  of  Palestine,  was  going  on  in 
another  part  of  the  world  (see  "  A  Fanatic  and  Her  Mission  "  in 
"  The  Churchman  "  of  New  York  for  October  10th,  17th,  24th,  and 
31st,  1896).     I  shall  tell  the  tale  briefly  :— 

There  was  a  great  stir  caused  in  the  United  States  about 
50  years  ago  (1842-1845)  by  the  preaching  of  a  certain  Father 
Miller,  who  warned  people  that  time  would  end  in  1843  a.d.  By 
the  close  of  1842  he  had  nearly  50,000  followers,  most  of  whom 
had  been  respectable  Baptists  and  Methodists,  who  proved  their 
belief  in  his  teaching  by  ceasing  to  make  any  provision  whatever 
for  their  further  existence  on  a  planet  doomed  to  destruction 
within  a  few  months  at  the  most.  Tliey  took  their  children  from 
school,  left  their  fields  unfilled  and  their  crops  ungarnered,  whilst 
many  sold  their  property  and  gave  the  money  ''  to  pluck  brands 
from  the  burning."  Foremost  amongst  these  enthusiasts  was 
Mrs.  Minor,  the  wife  of  a  rich  Philadelphiau  merchant,  who, 
though  he  never  accepted  her  views,  yet  never  opposed  them,  even 
when  the  privacy  of  his  home  was  invaded  by  members  of  the  new 
sect,  to  whom,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  personal  comfort,  his  wife 
showed  unstinted  hospitality.  She  soon  became  the  prophetess  of 
the  Millerites,  addressed  them  publicly,  wrote  hymns  for  them  to 
sing,  and  newspaper  articles  for  them  to  read. 

Octol)er  25th,  184;},  had  been  indicated  as  the  last  day  Avhcn 
"the  stone  should  smite  the  image  on  the  feet,"  but  when  it  wont 
by  without  anything  particular  hap])ening,  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  discovered  that  they  ought  to  have  made  their  reckon- 
ing by  Jewish  instead  of  by  Roman  time.  Now,  however,  it  was 
"clear  from  prophecy"  that  the  day  of  doom  would  be  ushered 
in  about  3  o'clock  p.m.  on  "the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  Jewish 
month,"  i.e.,  October  25th,  1844. 

'  This  cxcollont  Institution  was  vis^ited  and  inspected  by  tlieir  Majesties 
the  flcrnian  lunpcror  William  and  tlic  I'liiiprrss  during  tlicir  rt'ccnt  visit  to 
tlic  Holy  City.  At  |inscnt  tlic  ( )r[)lian.if,'('  .Miijijtorls  'I'.ll  rhildrrii,  ainonjist 
wlidiii  ari'  iiiimv  of  the  Ai'incniaii  Millrn-rs. 
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As  the  day  approached  it  was  decided  to  go  into  camp  at  a 
spot  some  distance  from  Philadelphia.  Accordingly,  after  having 
addressed  solemn  farewell  warnings  "  to  the  Sodomites  "  in  that 
city,  the  fanatics  and  their  families  drove  out  to  their  tents.  One 
of  them  nailed  upon  his  shop  shutters  the  notice:  "  Closed  in  honour 
of  the  King  of  Kings,  Who  will  appear  about  October  24th. 
Crown  Him  Lord  of  All."  The  day  was  spent  at  the  camp  in 
devotional  exercises.  It  passed  away  and  darkness  fell  upon  the 
land,  and  yet  the  trump  of  Gabriel  did  not  sound.  But  when 
midnight  had  passed,  and  "  the  watchei^s  for  the  Bridegroom"  felt 
dangerously  near  napping,  a  terrible  hurricane  arose  suddenly, 
unroofing  houses,  uprooting  trees,  destroying  much  shipping  in 
the  harbour.  Their  tents  blown  down,  the  Millerites  fled  panic- 
stricken  for  shelter  to  the  homes  they  had  left  "  for  ever "  the 
previous  day,  and  were  content  to  face  the  scoifs  of  their  old 
neighbours  in  Babylon.  It  was  a  sore  blow.  The  prophetess 
betook  herself  to  fasting  and  pi-ayer  in  hopes  of  finding  out  the 
chronological  error  that  would  explain  ichy  the  Lord  delayed  His 
coming. 

At  last,  two  years  after  the  disappointment,  the  meaning  of  it 
all  was  revealed  to  her.  "  Verily  she,  and  no  other,  was  the  true 
antitype  of  the  Biblical  Esther,  and  as  such  she  was  to  go  before 
the  King  and  become  God's  instrument  to  make  ready  the  land  of 
Israel  for  the  King's  return."  Convinced  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
must  be  kept  by  Christians,  she  taught  the  same,  and  became  one 
of  the  first  founders  of  the  sect  of  Seventh  Day  Adventists. 
Amongst  other  verses  she  wrote,  the  following  specimen  expresses 
her  new  faith  :  — 

O,  who  shall  go  up  and  the  land  now  possess, 
In  the  name  of  the  Highest,  His  sabhath  redress  ; 
Who  will  give  to  the  long  desert  bowers  their  bloom, 
And  say  to  His  people  aud  ransomed  "  Keturn  !  "  ? 

Her  enthusiasm  was  contagious.  An  "  Advent-brother " 
became  convinced  that  he,  too,  had  been  called  to  go  to  Palestine 
to  prepare  the  land  for  the  King's  return.  They  would  go 
together — and  it  seems  that  neither  his  wife  nor  her  husband 
made  the  slightest  objection,  so  perfect  was  their  confidence  in 
the  pilgrims.  Mrs.  Minor's  son,  a  lad  in  his  teens,  went  with 
them,  but  had  to  be  sent  home  again  from  Marseilles,  where  he 
had  been  taken  sick.     His  mother  and  her  companion  proceeded 
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on  their  journey.  They  ti-avelled  as  brother  and  sister,  and  -were 
known  as  Mr.  and  Miss  Adams.  I  shall  spare  you  the  recital  of 
what  befel  them  on  the  way.  "  Going  up  to  Jerusalem  "  in  those 
days  meant  infinitely  more  than  in  these,  even  to  travellers  who 
did  not  count  upon  "  Divine  intervention  at  every  turn." 

Leaving  Marseilles,  May  15th,  1849,  Mrs.  Minor  and  her  com- 
panion reached  Jerusalem  on  September  5th  in  the  same  year. 
Mr.  Meshullani  received  them  into  his  hotel,  and  they  were 
induced  to  join  hands  with  him  in  his  work  at  Urtas.  At  last 
Mrs.  Minor  knew  for  a  certainty  what  work  she  was  called  to  do. 
It  was  to  raise  funds  for  an  "  Agricultui-al  Manual  Labour 
School  "  in  Palestine.  She  therefore  returned  to  America.  The 
adherents  of  Miller  wei'e  still  numerous,  and  many  of  them  took 
up  "the  Palestine  Mission"  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  consoling 
to  them  to  liave  something  new  to  think  about  in  the  dreary 
"tarrying  time."  They  understood  now  why  the  end  had  not 
come  on  "  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month."  It  was  plain 
that  the  Land  of  Promise  must  first  be  made  habitable  before  it 
might  become  the  very  centre  of  the  earth,  drawing  all  men  unto 
it.  But  the  Adventists  and  Millerites  were  not  the  only  helpers 
Mm.  Minor  gained.  The  Seventh  Daj'  Baptists  and  the  Presby- 
terians took  an  interest  in  it,  and  it  was  spoken  kindly  of  in 
"  The  Occident,"  an  American  Jewish  weekly,  as  well  as  in  other 
papers.  "It  is  the  only  plausible  plan,"  said  "The  Presbyterian," 
"  of  benefiting  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land."  The  same  paper 
raised  much  money  for  the  school. 

On  November  3rd,  1851,  Mrs.  Minor  and  a  small  but  picked 
l)and  of  enthusiasts,  including  a  mechanic,  a  gardener,  and  a 
farmer,  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land.  She  w^as  now  a  widow,  and 
her  son  accompanied  her.  The  new  colonists  brought  with  them 
tents,  household  furniture,  tools,  clothing,  medicines,  &c.  Most  of 
the  European  vegetables  and  fruits,  such  as  potatoes,  sweet,  and 
the  common  kind,  Americnn  peaches,  &c.,  still  cultivated  at  Urtas, 
were  first  introduced  by  them.  Others  had  already  been  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Baldensporger. 

In  due  time  a  leaflet,  entitled  "  Tidings  from  Jerusalem,"  was 
received  in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  fii'st  report  of  the  first 
Agricultural  Manual  Labour  School  in  Palestine,  written  by 
Mi-s.  Minor  under  Mr.  .Mcshullam's  roof,  in  the  midst  of  the 
unpjicking  of  goods  and  the  pitching  of  tents.     It  passed   through 
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several  editions.  "O  Mountains  of  Israel,"  is  its  prelude,  "ye 
shall  shoot  forth  your  branches  and  yield  your  fruit  to  my  people 
Israel,  for  they  are  at  hand  to  come." 

The  colonists  built  a  house  at  Urtas  at  a  cost  of  some  eight 
liundred  dollars.  A  tide  of  benefaction  set  in  strong  and  steadily 
in  aid  of  their  work.  Sir  Moses  Montetiore  endorsed  it  and  could 
be  counted  amongst  its  friends.  Everything  wore  a  rosy  gloAV. 
"  Our  Jewish  brethren,"  ^vi-ites  Mrs.  Minor  exultantly,  "  tell  us, 
not  infrequently,  that  our  coming  here  is  a  sign  that  the  Messiah 
is  near,  and  that  He  will  bless  the  land.  They  love  us  because 
we  keep  their  Sabbath."  But  this  cheering  state  of  things  was 
not  to  last.  When  Dr.  Robinson,  the  explorer,  visited  Urtas  on 
May  7th,  1852,  he  found  the  colonists  dissatisfied,  and  likely  to 
leave  as  soon  as  they  could  help  themselves.  He  sa} s  that  "the 
idea  of  speedily  converting  the  Jews,  living  as  strangers  in 
Palestine,  into  an  agricultural  people  is  altogether  visionary  '* 
("  Later  Bibl.  Res.,"  p.  274).  The  fact  was  that  the  colonists 
and  Mr.  Meshullam  had  quarrelled.  We  need  not  enter  inta 
details.  All  the  world  over  every  quarrel  has  two  sides  to  it. 
In  this  one,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  Palestinian  quarrels, 
there  were  many  more  sides  than  two.  In  lb53  the  Americans 
left  Urtas  never  to  return.  They  made  a  fresh  settlement  upon 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  called  their  new  home,  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Wady  Musrara,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Temple  colony  of  Sarona,  "  Mount  Hope."  It  .still  bears  the 
name,  though  the  circumstances  from  which  the  latter  was 
derived  and  those  who  gave  it  have  long  since  been  forgotten  in 
Jaffa.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  came  to  the  rescue  of  Mrs.  Minor's 
enterprise  in  its  dark  day.  He  purchased  an  orange  garden  near 
Mount  Hope,  placed  it  under  the  care  of  the  colonists,  and  became 
their  chief  patron.  He  and  Mrs.  Minor  were,  in  fact,  the  first  to 
start  the  great  movement  for  Jewish  colonisation  in  Palestine, 
which,  under  the  recently-coined  name  of  "  Zionism,"  has  of  late 
attracted  .so  much  notice.  i^Irs.  Minor  did  not  live  to  .see  the 
fulfilment  of  her  hopes.  When  she  died,  Novembei-  6th,  1855,  her 
son,  with  an  adopted  daughter,  represented  the  remnant  of  the 
colony.  Her  tomb  and  those  of  other  Avorkers  with  her  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  little  graveyard  at  Mount  Hope.  Her  successor 
at  Mount  Hope,  an  American -German,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
German  colonists  mentioned   by  Ritter  (see  above),  was  brutally 
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mui'dered.  The  United  States  Government  sent  a  man-of-war  to 
investigate  the  matter,  and  the  murderer  was  hanged  at  the  yard- 
arm. 

Of  the  many  notices  of  Mrs.  Minor's  death,  that  in  the 
American-Jewish  Aveekly,  "The  Occident,"  seems  the  most  signifi- 
cant:— "  ....  She  was  a  true  friend  of  Israel  notwithstanding  her 
conviction  that  conversion  is  the  best  method  of  making  us  Jews 
happy.  By  her  practical  labours  in  horticulture,  feeble  and  lone 
woman  that  she  was,  she  has  proved  that  Palestine  may  be  made 
to  bloom  under  the  hand  of  the  husbandman.  When  the  land  of 
Israel  again  smiles  with  plenty,  let  the  name  of  her  benefactor, 
Mrs.  Minor,  be  remembered  with  a  blessing." 

I  have  given,  her  story  fully,  though  condensed,  because  in  its 
general  features  it  is  typical  of  the  experiences  of  a  good  many 
other  visionaries  who  came — some  singly,  others  in  parties — to 
settle  in  Palestine  and  "  fultil  prophecy." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  tifties  (about  1858)  two  German 
families,  calling  themselves  "  Amenites,''  because  they  believed 
that  all  Biblical  promises  would  soon  receive  the  Divine  "Amen," 
settled  at  Jerusalem.  Their  leader,  one  Israel  Pick,  started  off 
alone  on  a  pedestrian  toar  to  Moab  "  to  discover  the  appointed 
place  of  refnge  for  believers,"  and  perhaps  also  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  (compai-e  2  Maccabees  ii,  1-7,  with  Matt,  xxiv,  16; 
Mark  xiii,  14;  Luke  xxi,  21  ;  and  Revelations  xii,  14).  He  never 
returned.  His  followers  remained  quietly  in  Jerusalem.  After 
the  death  of  the  old  people  their  children,  now  grown  up,  joined 
other  German  communities. 

On  September  22nd,  18GG,  the  American  bark  "  Nellie  Chapin  " 
touched  at  Jaffa,  and  landed  153  souls,  followers  of  G.  J.  Adams, 
founder  of  "  The  Church  of  the  Messiah,"  a  sect  composed  of 
some  of  the  survivors  of  the  Milleritc  movement,  American 
Protestant  Kpiscopalians,  Wosleyans,  Baptists,  Latter  Uay 
Saints,  and  others.  The  following  particulars  have  been 
kindl}^  furnished  me  by  the  mother  and  sister  of  Mr.  Clark,  the 
present  United  States  Vice-Consul  at  Jerusalem,  who  belonged  to 
the  company : — 

"  Elder  Adams  claimed  to  be  called  of  God  by  revelation  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  raise  a  people  to  start 
colonisation,  to  show  the  Jews  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  begin 
to  return  to  this  counti-y  and  build  up  the  wnste  cities,  and  cover 
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the  country  with  unwallcd  villages.  Though  sickness  and 
difficulties  arose,  and  were  almost  more  than  one  could  stand 
against,  yet  the  colony  was  built,  with  wooden  houses  from 
America.  These  houses  still  stand,  and  four  of  the  first  colonists 
yet  live  in  them  as  witnesses.  They  still  believe  it  was  God's 
hand  that  led  them  here.  Now^  they  can  look  around  and  see 
the  Jews  planting  and  building  unwalled  villages  in  all  directions, 
just  as  they  believed  would  be  the  case,  and  they  thank  God  for 
letting  them  live  to  see  this." 

When  Adams  and  his  adherents  arrived  they  found  that  the 
land  which  the  then  United  States  Consul  had  been  authorised 
to  purchase  for  them  had  not  been  bought,  and  so  they  had  to 
camp  out  on  the  beach  till  the  timber  they  had  brought  with  them 
could  be  floated  ashore — it  was  the  only  way  to  laud  it — and  rough 
sheds  erected  to  shelter  them.  It  was  the  most  unhealthy  time  of 
the  year.  The  men  and  women  woi'ked  hard  in  the  fierce  sunshine, 
the  former  up  to  their  waists  in  the  water,  and  without  proper 
nourishment.  Consequently  nineteen  adults  and  many  children 
died  before  a  month  had  elapsed.  At  last,  ground  having  been 
bought,  the  houses  were  erected  on  it.  But  the  mortality  con- 
tinued. Plots  of  ground  were  planted.  The  crops  were  stolen  by 
night,  and,  being  ignorant  of  the  languages  needed  here,  the 
settlers  were  the  helpless  victims  of  cruel  sharpers  of  every 
description.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Adamite  settlers  lost  all 
courage,  and  that,  when  the  German  colonists  of  "  The  Temple  " 
appeared  on  the  scene,  the  former  sold  their  property  for  Avhatever 
they  could  get  and  returned  to  America,  their  sad  story  deterring 
others,  ready  to  go  to  Palestine,  from  making  the  venture. 

The  story  of  the  "  German  Temple "  is  told  by  Baedeker 
in  his  guide  to  Palestine,  so  I  need  not  occupy  space  by 
telling  it.  They  have  large  colonies  at  Haifa,  Jaffa,  Sarona,  and 
Jerusalem,  supporting  themselves  in  the  thx-ee  former  by  agri- 
culture, viticulture,  and  orange  growing,  and  at  Jerusalem  by 
handicrafts  and  ti-ade.  Judging  from  the  last  reports  of  Herren  A. 
Fickel  and  F.  Hofer,  head  men  at  Sarona,  printed  in  their  paper, 
"Die  Warte  des  Tempels,"  for  January  I9th,  1899,  the  wine 
business  in  that  settlement  is  anything  but  prosperous.  Owing  to 
financial  losses,  and  the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  the  abundant 
vintages  sold,  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  25,000  francs  (£1,000) 
in  order  to  enlarge  their  cellars.     This  debt  they  hope  to  cancel  in 
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time  by  making  eacli  member  of  the  firm  pay  15  per  cent,  of  bis 
income  in  g-rapes  annually  till  two-thirds  of  the  building  expenses 
are  paid  off.  In  this  way  they  hope  that  the  debt  will  be  gradually 
paid  off,  and  the  buildings  eventually  become  their  own  property.^ 

It  will  be  sufficient  just  to  mention  Mrs.  Finn's  Kurm  el 
Khalily  at  Jerusalem,  Rev.  A.  Isaacs'  "Model  Farm"  at  Jaffa 
(now  abolished),  Messrs.  Bergheim's  estate  at  Abu  Shusheh,  as 
similar  undertakings  on  a  smaller  scale. 

In  1885  there  aiTived  in  Jerusalem  a  party  of  Saxons — men, 
women,  and  children — led  by  a  ininer,  who  had  persuaded  these 
poor  people  to  leave  their  homes  and  go  Avith  him  to  the  Holy  City, 
where  Antichrist,  who  is  to  be  the  Archfiend  himself,  incarnate, 
was  to  be  born.  He  professed  to  have  direct  communications  with 
Satan.  His  dupes  afterwards  acknowledged  that  though  none  of 
them  had  ever  seen  the  Evil  One,  yet  that  they  had  often  heard 
him  address  their  leader  at  their  meetings.  The  miner  may  have 
been  a  ventriloquist.  Arrived  at  Jerusalem  they  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  Cotton  Cavern  near  the  Damascus  Gate.  What 
became  of  the  advocatus  diaholi  I  cannot  tell.  His  dupes  were 
reduced  to  great  straits,  and  soon  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
"  Spaffordites "  and  their  own  countrymen  at  Jerusalem  for 
help.  Having  learnt  by  bitter  experience  to  renounce  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  a  collection  was  started  for  them  and  they  were 
sent  home. 

I  was  away  from  Jerusalem  at  the  time,  but  reading  an  account 
of  this  in  a  German  paper  I  made  enquiries,  and  was  assured  of 
the  truth  of  the  tale.  I  suppose  these  Saxons  were  what  is 
termed  "  Spiritualists." 

In  the  foregoing  I  liaA'e  spoken  more  particularly  about 
Gentile-Christian  attempts  at  colonisation,  but  have  also  called 
attention  to  the  interest  which  Jews,  especially  in  America,  showed 
in  the  same.  It  is  time  that  I  came  to  the  story  of  the  Jewish 
colonies. 

After  Mrs.   Minor's   death,   the   orange   garden   of    which    Sir 

'  Special  I\oie. — Tho  "  Tcuii)le  "  coloniists  liavc  lately  been  nmcli  encouraged 
by  tlie  favourable  notice  taken  of  tlicm  by  His  Majesty  tlie  Kmperor  William 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Palestine,  and  in  consequence  of  this  delegates  from 
their  respective  settlements  met  at  Haifa  at  Easter,  1899,  in  order  to  consult 
on  tlie  advisability  of  acquiring  land  for  fresh  colonies  to  be  occupied  by  the 
"Nachwuclis"  or  rising  generation  and  new  incomer«  from  Europe,  &c. 
Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  land  are,  n=,  I  licar,  now  being  carried  on. 
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Moses  ;Montetiore  had  given  her  the  care  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  Jew,  and  after  Sir  Moses'  death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Uuiverselle,  which  managed  to  evict  the 
Jew  after  a  couple  of  years'  litigation.  The  Alliance's  agent, 
the  late  Mr.  C.  Netter,  had  already,  in  1870,  secui-ed  240  hectares 
of  land,  situated  on  the  carriage-i'oad  to  Jerusalem  and  just 
east  of  the  Jaffa  orange  groves,  and  established  there  a  school 
for  aori-,  viti-,  and  horti-  culture.  Great  numbers  of  fruit  and 
eucalyptus  trees  have  been  planted  on  the  land  of  the  institution, 
which  boards,  clothes,  lodges,  and  trains  about  250  pupils  gratis  for 
five  years,  and  then  sends  the  most  gifted  to  the  Alliance  College 
at  Paris  to  prepare  them  to  take  the  management  of  other 
settlements.  Three  sorts  of  wine  are  made  from  the  grapes 
in  the  school  vineyards.  The  output  in  1898  amounted  to 
111-504  kilolitres  (1  kilolitre  =  220-096  gallons).  There  are 
about  300  permanent  residents  at  Mikveli  Israel,  as  this  school 
is  called,  not  reckoning  from  100  to  120  Jewish  day  labourers. 
Many  of  the  officials  in  the  other  Jewish  agricultural  settlements 
Avere  trained  here.  The  present  area  of  land  belonging  to  Mikveli 
is  estimated  to  be  about  2,780  Tm*kish  donnims. 

In  1878  a  number  of  Jerusalem.  Jews  started  a  colony  at 
Mulebbis,  on  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Nablus,  and  at  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles  from  Ras  el  'Ain  (Antipatris),  on  the  high 
ground  west  of  the  castle  and  swamp.  Three  years  later,  however, 
they  were  compelled,  by  want  of  means  and  the  general  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  climate,  to  abandon  the  place.  In  the  following  year 
(1882)  it  was  again  occupied  by  Jewish  refugees  whom  anti- 
Semitic  troubles  in  Russia  and  the  Balkan  States  had  forced 
to  come  to  Palestine.  Twelve  houses  were  built  for  them  at 
El  Yehudiyeh,  where  the  air  is  better,  but  the  planting  of  immense 
eucalyptus  groves,  now  numbering  three-quarters  of  a  million 
trees,  has  made  Mulebbis  (now  called  Pathach  Tikva,  i.e.,  a  door 
of  hope  ;  Hosea  ii,  15)  so  healthy  and  habitable  that  Yehudiyeh 
is  deserted,  and  the  houses  there  are  in  charge  of  a  caretaker. 
Pathach  Tikva  owns  at  present  13,850  donnims  of  land.  There 
are  170  families  resident,  and  of  these  Baron  Edmond  de 
Rothschild,  of  Paris,  supports  25.  A  good  many  colonists  own  lands 
and  houses  of  their  own,  and  are  said  to  be  independent;  others, 
not  owning  land  or  houses,  support  themselves  by  handicrafts  and 
trade.    Baron  Rothschild  owns  5,500  donnims  of  the  land.    Besides 
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the  great  eucalyptus  groves  along  the  marshes  and  in  the  settle- 
ment, thei'e  is  a  pi-omising  tea  plantation,  a  geranium  plantation 
for  making  scents,  and  vineyards  in  which  over  1,000,000  vines 
have  been  planted.  The  grapes  are  sold  to  the  great  cellars  at 
Rishon  le  Zion,  but  a  cellar  is  shortly  to  be  built  at  Mulebbis. 
A  great  part  of  the  land,  as  much  as  would  make  up  the  area  of 
100  Jaffa  orange  gardens  of  the  average  size,  has  been  set  apart 
for  orange  growing.  Water  is  found  everywhere  for  the  digging, 
and  at  the  depth  of  from  3  to  8  metres.  Many  wells  have  been 
sunk  and  fixrnished  with  good  in^igating  machinery.  The  land 
is  divided  into  138  plots,  belonging  to  different  colonists.  There 
is  a  dispensary,  a  synagogue,  and  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  In 
all  the  colony  schools  Hebrew,  French,  and  Arabic  are  taught. 
Last  visited  by  me  in  April,  1899. 

The  Refugee  Movement,  above  mentioned,  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Jewish  agricultural  settlements  all  over  Palestine. 
Amongst  the  earliest  of  these  v/as  that  of  Artiif,  about  one  mile 
east  of  Zorah,  Samson's  birthplace,  and  north  of  the  railway 
station  named  after  Deir  Aban.  The  colony  was  intended  to  be 
a  refuge  for  Christian  Jews  as  well  as  Jewish  refugees.  The 
Rev.  A.  H.  Kelk,  head  of  the  London  Jews'  Society's  Palestine 
Missions,  did  his  very  utmost  to  make  the  colony  successful. 
Eight  dwellings  were  built,  and  ai-e  now  occupied  by  ten 
families  of  Ihilgariau  Jews,  who  have  purchased  the  estate. 
The  present  manager  tells  me  that  the  area  is  not  more  than 
5,000  donnims. 

Two  Jewish  colonies  were  started  in  the  Jaffa  district  in  1882. 
Rishon  le  Zion,  the  first  of  these,  is  important  because  the  wine- 
making  cellars  ai-e  here.  It  is  on  the  road  to  Gaza,  and  about 
six  miles  south-east  of  Jaffa.  The  houses  and  factory,  &c.,  are 
built  on  the  highest  point  of  the  sandy  undulation,  one  mile  east 
of  the  'Ayun  Kara  springs,  which  give  the  colony  its  Arabic  name. 
The  land  of  the  colony  (000  hectares),  covered  witli  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  eucalyptus  groves,  extends  eastward  from  the 
'Ayim  Kara.  The  80  buildings,  like  those  at  Pathach  Tikva,  are 
placed  on  both  sides  of  four  great  roads,  forming  a  great  hollow 
square,  filled  u\)  in  the  centre  with  gardens  and  groves.  About 
70  Families  live  here,  not  counting  a  great  hut  varying  number 
of  day  labourers.  Originally  founded  by  six  Russian  Jews,  the 
colony   subsequently  became   one  of    Rothschild's.      ]\Iost  of  the 
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settlers  get  help  from  him,^  and,  besides  that,  sell  their  grapes 
to  his  cellars,  which  produced  1,679-146  kilolitres  of  wine  and 
84-325  of  cognac  from  the  vintage  of  1898.  The  difficulty  they, 
like  the  Germans,  have  to  meet  is  the  want  of  a  mai'ket  for 
their  -wines  and  cognac,  but  I  hear  that  depots  have  been  opened 
in  London,  Vienna,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  great 
commercial  centres.     Often  visited. 

The  second  1882  colony,  last  visited  by  me  in  April,  1899, 
is  situated  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Rishon  le  Zion,  and. 
is  called  Wady  Hanein,  from  its  location,  or  Nahalath  Reuben, 
i.e.,  "  Reuben's  Inheritance,"  after  its  founder.  About  26  families 
live  here,  some  in  a  row  of  cottages  built  just  inside  the  northern 
cactus  hedge  of  the  Biyaret  'Abbud,  some  in  the  biyarah-house 
itself,  and  others  in  a  large  house  situated  about  100  yards  north 
of  the  Biyarah,  and  connected  with  an  orange  grove  belonging  to 
the  Alliance  Israelite.  Land  area,  1,550  donnims,  planted  with 
140,000  vines  and  1,500  almond  trees.  There  is  a  large  apiary. 
Supported  periodically  by  the  Jewish  Colonisation  Association, 
or  J.C.A.     Biyaret  es  Sakka  belongs  to  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  refugee  movement  some  Jewish  students 
in  Russian  universities,  disgusted  with  the  treatment  they  received, 
resolved  to  emigrate  to  Palestine.  Forming  themselves  into  an 
association  which  they  named  "Bilow,"  a  woi'd  formed  from  the 
initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew  of  Isaiah  ii,  5  :  "  O  house  of  Jacob, 
come  ye,  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,"  which  they  chose 
as  their  motto,  they  settled  at  Kati-ah,  or  Gederah,  where  there  are 
now  25  houses  built  to  the  west  of  the  fellah  village  of  Katrah, 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  Yebnah,  the  ancient 
Jamnia.  The  settlement,  originally  established  by  the  Russian 
Chovevie  Zion,  is  now  helped  by  the  J.C.A.  The  former  students 
are  contented  to  work  as  day  labourers  in  hopes  of  becoming 
independent  in  time.  Population  of  "  Gederah,"  130  souls.  The 
land,  in  area  about  3,000  donnims,  is  used  pai'tly  for  cereals  and 
partly  for  vineyards  and  orchards.  The  grapes  are  sold  to  the 
Rishon  le  Zion  cellars.     Last  visited  in  April,  1899. 

The  colony  of  Kustineh  or  Biar  et  Tabghah,  situated  about 
five  miles  south-east  of  Ashdod,  and  two  west  of  the  fellah  village 
of  Kustineh,  was  originally  one  of  Rothschild's   settlements  and 

'  Baron  Eothscbild  has  recently  transferred  this  settlement  to  the  Jewish 
Colonisation  Association,  or  J.C.A. 
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intended  for  Bessarabian  Jews  taken  over  by  Rothscliild.  It  is 
now  under  the  Paris  Central  Committee  and  the  PJnglish  Chovevie 
Zion,  who  have  placed  18  families  there.  Area,  5,624  donnims, 
used  for  cultivation  of  cereals.     Last  visited  in  April,  1899. 

Mazkereth  Bithia  (^Memorial  of  Bithia),  also  named  Ekron, 
because  situated  half  a  mile  east  of  Ekron,  or  'Akir,  is  another  of 
Rothschild's  foundations,  and  was  started  in  1883.  About  35 
Jewish  families,  or  about  250  souls,  live  here.  The  land  area, 
including  a  large  piece  aear  the  village  of  Na'aneh  on  the  railway 
line,  is  said  to  amount  to  700  hectares.  Luncz,  in  his  Almanac 
for  1898-99,  only  gives  it  at  4,090  donnims.  Cultivation  of 
cereals,  almonds,  and  mulberry  trees  (3,000)  for  reai'ing  silk- 
worms. The  Jewish  yeai-,  commencing  in  the  autumn  of  1888, 
was  observed  by  the  settlers  as  the  Sheniita  or  Sabbath  j'ear 
(Leviticus  xxv,  1-7).  The  white  cottages  of  Ekron,  embowered 
amongst  groves  and  orchards,  are  seen  from  the  railway  as  the 
trains  ajjproach  and  after  they  have  passed  Na'aneh.  Visited 
twice  in  1897. 

The  colony  of  Rehoboth,  originally  Khurbet  Deiran,  south- 
west of  Ramleh,  was  founded  in  1891  by  a  society  of  wealthy 
Russian  Jews  calling  themselves  the  "  Menucha  ve  Nahala,"  i.e., 
"Rest  and  Heritage  "  Society.  It  is  now  managed  by  the  J.C.A. 
When  I  visited  this  place  in  November,  1898,  the  manager  told 
me  that  64  families  were  then  living  here.  Land  area  estimated 
at  10,500  donnims.  Over  559,000  vines  and  11,260  mulberry 
trees  had  been  planted.     Last  visited  in  April,  1899. 

The  most  northerly  of  the  Jewish  settlements  in  my  district  is 
Huderah  (Khudeirahr'),  situated  about  six  or  seven  miles  south-east 
of  Cae>area,  and  close  to  the  marshes.  Though  the  soil  is  fertile 
the  climate  is  unhealthy.  1  have  visited  the  place  twice.  When  I 
did  so  llie  first  time  no  houses  were  i-eady,  and  20  Jewish  families 
were  wretchedly  lodged  in  an  old  khan.  In  1897,  when  I  again 
saw  the  place,  there  were  about  24  habitable  houses.  The  greater 
part  of  the  land  (about  2,600  hectares  altogether)  belongs,  I  am 
told,  to  branches  of  the  Chovevie  Zion  at  Wilna,  Riga,  and  Kowno. 
There  have  been  many  deaths  here  from  malignant  fevers,  especially 
fiom  the  so-called  "yellow  fever,"  one  of  the  marked  symptoms  (jf 
which,  as  the  colonists  say,  is  black  water  passed  by  the  sull'erer. 
Sacii   of   the   settlers   as    can    do    so    leave   Huderah   in   summei'.' 

'  In  order  to  obviate  the  uccessity  of  tlioir  leaving  Mm  place  during  the 
hot  Bcason  tide  year  tlie  experiment  of  putting  up  wooden  liuts  for  them  on 
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Something?  has  been  done,  with  the  help  of  Egyptian  workmen, 
to  drain  the  swamps,  and  250,000  eucalyptus  trees  have  been 
planted  as  well  as  1,000,000  vines.  This  colony  dates  from  1890. 
From  Huderah  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  some  houses  at  Zichron 
Yacob  or  Zimmarin  can  be  seen.  But  that  settlement  and  its 
daughter  colonies  are  outside  my  itinerating  district,  and  there- 
fore I  must  leave  the  description  of  them  to  others.  I  am 
informed  that  the  ti-act  from  Bir  'Adas  and  Kefr  Saba  to  the 
seaboard  has  been  purchased  by  Jews  and  money  paid,  but  no 
permission  either  to  build  or  settle  has,  as  yet,  been  obtained 
from  the  Government. 

SoMK  Dates,  &c. 

1209.     Brocard,  Superior  of  the  Carmelite  Order,  obtains  from 

Albert,   Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,   the  rule   these   Monks 

still  follow.     (Frere  Lievin's  "  Guide  Indicateur,"  1869, 

p.  596.) 
1230.  Pope  Gregory  IX  nominates  the  Franciscans  custodians  of 

the  Holy  places. 
1664  (circa).  Colbert,  Minister  of  Louis  XIV,  founds  a  farm  at 

Beit-Dejan,  on  the  plain  of  Sharon,  near  Jaffa.     A  large 

grove  of  fine  old  olive  trees  is  still  pointed  out  as  having 

been  planted  by  him. 
1810.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  the  niece  of  the  celebrated  William 

Pitt,  retires  to  Syria,  where  she  takes  up  her  abode  at 

Dahr  June,  near  Sidon.     Dies  June  23rd,  1839,  at  the 

age  of  63  years. 
1823.  First  missionaries  of    the   London   Jews'   Society   settle   in 

Jerusalem. 
1840.  Bombardment   of  Acre.     Banners   of  England  and  Austria 

displayed,  as    in    Coeur   de    Leon's    time,    over   the    old 

fortress. 
1846-1848.    Spittler    establishes    "  Briiderhaus  "    at    Jerusalem. 

Mesh  u  11am  buys  land  at  Urtas. 
1849.  Baldenspergei*,  first  modern  European  agricultural  colonist, 

settles  in    Urtas.      Mr.    Adams    and  Mrs.   Minor's    first 

arrival. 

the  seashore  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  settlement  was  tried.  This  experi- 
mental sanatorium  has  been  named  "  Kadimo  "  or  "Advance."  Its  success 
has,  1  hear,  been  poor. 
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1850.  German  colonists  settle  at  Urtas — February  4th,  1850,  also 

Meshullum's  family — June  I2th.  Dr.  Sehulz,  first 
Prussian  Consul,  reaches  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Bergheim 
acquires  land  near  Jaffa.  Government  demands  taxes 
from  villagers  of  Urtas. 

1851.  Arrival    of    first     German    deaconesses,    and    also    of    Dr. 

Sandreczki,  senior — April  17th.  Prussian  Hospice  of 
Knights  of  St.  John  opened — May  4th.  A  Turkish 
soldier,  suspected  of  being  a  Christian  in  disguise,  slain 
by  Moslem  in  Haram  area.  Mrs.  Minor's  baud  of 
colonists  leave  America,  November  3rd. 

1852.  Dr.  Robinson,  the  explorer,  visits  Urtas — May  7th. 

1853.  Mrs.    Minor's    colonists    leave   Urtas   and  settle  at  "  Mount 

Hope,"  near  Jaffa. 
1855.  Arrival  of  a  European  prince,  possibly  the  ill-fated  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria,  I'eceived  with  great  honour  and  a 
grand  Latin  procession.  The  Cross,  foi-  the  first  time 
since  the  Crusades,  borne  aloft  through  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem — June  30th.  The  birthday  of  Napoleon  III 
saluted  by  cannon  on  David's  Tower.  These  innovation* 
were  doubtless  caused  by  the  state  of  politics  and  the 
Crimean  War.     Mrs.  Minor's  death — November  6th. 

1857.  Remarkable  shower  of  red  mud — February  4th.     Examined 

by  Professor  Dr.  Roth,  of  Munich,  found  to  contain 
small  shells,  Siuaitic  species.  Friedricli  Grossteinbeck, 
Mrs.  Minor's  successor  at  Mount  Hope,  murdered. 
Herren  Hoffman,  Hardegg,  and  Lubeck,  founders  of  the 
"  German  Temple  "  sect,  visit  Palestine,  and  decide  that 
it  is  still  too  early  to  found  colonies. 

1858.  Visit  of  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  and    com- 

menccmei'.t  of  great  modern  building  era.  Haram  Area 
becomes  accessible  to  Christian  visitors.  "  Amenites  " 
arrive.  i 

1860.  The  Lebanon  massacres.  Spittler's  Briidei-haus  develops 
into  an  Ori)hanago  and  Trades  and  Agricultural  School, 
which,  in  1889,  starts  a  branch  at  Bir  Salim,  near 
Ramloh. 

1864-1865.  The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem  and  commence- 
ment of  Palestine  Exploration  Fund's  woi-k. 
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1866.  Arrival  of  the  American  bark  "  Nellie  Chapin,"  G.  J. 
Adams,  and  153  colonists.  Prussian  influence  in  Turkey 
greatly  furthered  by  Prusso-Austrian  War,  and  victories 
at  Koniggrjitz  and  Sadowa. 

1868.  Herren  Hoffman  and  Hardegg  decide  that  the  moment  for 

starting  the  "  German  Temple  "  colonies  has  arrived,  and 
they  accordingly  purchase  the  houses  and  property  of 
most  of  G.  J.  Adams's  disheartened,  followers. 

1869.  Opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.     The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 

of  Austria  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  (afterwards 
the  Empei-or  Frederick)  visit  Jerusalem.  The  Crown 
Prince  takes  possession  of  the  Muristan. 

1870.  Prussia's    prestige    increased    by  her  victories    in    France. 

The   Alliance  Israelite  Universelle    open    the   "  Mikveh 
Israel." 
1878.  Jerusalem  Jews  commence  a  settlement  at  Mulebbis. 

1881.  Mulebbis   settlement   abandoned.      Persecution  of  Jews  in 

Russia  and  Balkan  States. 

1882.  Immigration  into  Palestine  of  crowds   of  Jewish  refugees. 

The  English  "  Refugees  Aid  Society  "  purchase  Artuf, 
and  start  a  colony  there.  Jewish  immigrants  settle  at 
Mulebbis,  Rishon  le  Zion,  Wady  Hanein,  Rosh  Pinnah, 
i.e.,  Ja'uneh  near  Safed,  and  Zichron  Jacob,  or  Zimmarin, 
on  the  Carmel  Range.  (The  daughter  settlements  of 
Zichron  Jacob  are  Esh  Shefeya,  Umm  et  Tut,  Umm  el 
Jemal,  Tanturah,  and  Nealeh.) 

1883.  Opening  of  the  following  Jewish  settlements  : — Ekron  and 

Yissod.  ha  Ma'ala,  on  Lake  Merom.  The  "  Bilow  " 
Society  formed. 

1884.  Start  of  following  colonies  :  Katra  or  Gederah  (the  Gederoth 

of  Josh.  XV,  41,  and  the  Gazara  or  Cedron  of  Maccabbean 
history),  and  "  Gesher  ha  Yarden,"  "  Bridge  of  the 
Jordan,"  near  the  Jisr  benat  Y'akub. 

1885.  A  party  of  Saxons,  Spiritualists,  come  to  Jerusalem. 

1888.  A  settlement  prepared  at  Biar  et  Tabghah,  near  Kustineh, 

south-east  of  Ashdod. 
1890.  A  Jewish  teacher  and  25  Jewish  day  labourers  from  Safed 

start   the  colony    "  Mishmar  ha  Yarden,"    west    of    the 

Jisr  benjU  Y'akub.       El    Huderah   colony  started,   and 

also  'Aiu  ez  Zeitun,  north  of  Safed. 
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1891.  A  Jewish  colony   started    at   Rehoboth,  formerly  Khurbet 

Ueiran,  and  another  at  Esh  Shejarah,  near  Tabor. 

1892.  Land  purchased  for  Jewish  colonies  at  Karit'eh  in  Tracho- 

nitis,  and  also  at  Bustros  and  Girgis,  not  far  off.  Jaffa- 
Jerusalem  Railway  opened— September  26th.  Rumours 
of  land  having  been  acquired  by  Rothschild  for  colonisa- 
tion purposes  at  Betmia  and  Khan  esh  Sheikh,  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Hermon. 

1893.  Athlit  colony  started  by  Rothscbild. 

1896.  Dr.  Herzl's  proposal   for  the  establishment  of  "  A  Jewish 
State  "  in  Palestine. 

1898.  The  German  Emperor,  William  II,  visits  Palestine.  Dr.Hezrl 

comes  too. 

1899.  April  —  The  "  Temple  "  colonists,  cheered  by  the  notice  taken 

of  them  by  the  Emperor  William,  determine  to  purchase 

land  for  new  settlements,  and  enter  into  negotiations  with 

landowners. 
1899.  October — Immigration   to   Palestine  of  a   great  number  of 

Jews  from  Bulgaina. 
1899.  July  15th — Eighth  centenary  of  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 

Crusaders  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 


REPORTS    BY    DR.    CONRAD    SCHICK. 

The  Towkr  of  Edak. 

In  the  Quarter!//  Statement,  1887,  p.  1G7,  tliere  i:^  a  very  interesting 
article  on  the  Tower  of  Edar,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxv,  21,  exi)laining  also 
the  words  in  Micah  iv,  «  :— "  And  thou,  O  !  tower  of  the  flock  (Edar),  the 
stronghold  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  unto  thee  shall  it  come,"  ^:c.  As  "  the 
tiiwer  Edar"  means  a  place  for  i^aiarding  and  protecting  flocks  of  animals, 
as  Hhi-ep  and  goats,  where  the  shejiheids  niiglit  stay  at  night  and  during 
severe  weather,  and  Jenmie  placed  this  tower  in  the  neighlunnhood  of 
I5ethleliem,  it  became  syni>ii\  uioiis  with  the  field  of  F.uke  ii,  8,  where 
slieftlicrds  were  keeping  watcli  ovei'  their  flocks  by  night  when  "  Lo,  the 
an>,'ei  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  gloiy  <.f  tlie  Lord  .shone 
round  about  them  :  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  an,!;.!  said, 
'  Feai-  nut  ....  I  bring  you  good  tidings  ....  for  unto  \>>n  is  l»iin 
this  (lav  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  boi<l."' 

From  ancient  times  even  to  this  day  tins  field  has  lieen  shown   in  the 
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fruitful  ])laiii  about  half  an  lumr  cast  of  Betlileheni.  There  in  course  of 
time  a  church  was  erected,  and  a  convent,  which  latter  has  been  long 
destroyed,  and  the  present  chapel  is  made  out  of  the  former  crypt  of  the 
church.  There  is  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  place, 
although  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  genuine.  Any  hea})  of  stones  there, 
the  pilgrims,  like  Eauhwolf,  considered  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  "Tower 
Edar."  Others  put  the  position  of  this  tower  more  to  the  north-east, 
near  the  "Sir  el  Ghanem,"'  nearly  two  miles  from  Bethlehem,  as  there 
are  ruins,  cisterns,  &c.,  and  the  name  denotes  "  the  sheepfold."'-  I  have 
visited  these  places  and  all  the  neighbourhood  round  about,  and  meditating 
on  the  matter,  I  could  not  vmderstand  how  Jacob  could  pitch  his  many 
tents  beyond  these  places,  as  there  are  deep  and  rocky  valleys  unfit  for 
encampments,  and  even  if  the  camp  were  put  in  some  corner,  where  is 
water  for  the  people  and  the  animals  to  be  got  ?  Also  it  was  not  on  the 
road  from  Rachel's  tomb  to  Hebron.  So,  for  the  real  site  of  the  tower 
of  Edar,  a  more  fit  place  has  to  be  looked  for.  This  does  not  alter  the 
spiritual  ideas  nor  the  proper  site  of  the  shepherds'  field,  foi'  there  existed 
throughout  the  land  many  flock-toweis,  and  places  where  flocks  may  stay 
at  night,  and  we  are  not  bound  to  the  one  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Jacob,  or  to  the  tower  of  Micah  iv,  8. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Hutchinson,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  says  on  p.  168  : — "  As 
to  recovery  of  the  site,  I  fancy  the  remains  of  the  tower  may  still  exist, 
piobably  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  (to  Hebron),  1,000  paces  from 
Bethlehem,  and  not  at  the  monkish  site  in  a  valley,  half  an  hour  east  of 
Bethlehem."  He  speaks  then  of  a  circle,  which  he  drew  on  the  large  map, 
having  a  radius  of  one  inch,  equal  to  an  English  mile,  round  Bethlehem. 
In  this  circle  falls  the  tomb  of  Rachel  and  some  other  places.  "On  a 
nullah  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem 
stands  a  watch-tower  without  a  name,  and  a  little  farther  south  are  the 
eminence.s,  Batn  Fakfis  and  Hindazi.  These  are  all  the  sites  within  the 
Bethlehem  circle,"  and  agreeing  with  Jerome's  1,000  paces.  "  Does  the 
nameless  watch-tower  represent  that  of  Edar  ? "  1  would  answer,  No,  as 
it  is  not  on  Jacob's  track  to  Hebron,  and  as  I  think  even  too  near  Bethlehem 
and  Rachel's  burial  place.  After  Rachel  was  buried,  Jacob  journeyed  on, 
not  beyond  Bethlehem,  as  it  would  be  if  any  of  these  places  were  the 
tower  of  Edar,  but  certainly  to  a  place  where  water  and  pasture  might 
be  got.  So  I  think  it  was  more  than  1,000  paces  distant.  Either  Jerome 
made  a  mistake  in  his  estimation,  or  had  the  wrong  place  in  view,  clinging 
to  the  "shepherd's  field"  east  of  Bethlehem.  On  the  main  road  from 
Rachel's  tomb  to  Hebron  there  are,  as  it  .seems  to  me,  two  places  where 
Jacob  may  have  pitched  his  tents  and  stopped  for  a  few  days  :  first  near 
the  pools  of  Solomon,  and  second  in  Wady  'Arrfib.  The  thiid  would  then 
be  Hebron  or  its  neighbourhood,  where  also  there  is  abundance  of  water. 
So  I  would  suggest  that  the  old  "  tower  of  Edar  "  stood  at  or  near  to  the 
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'  See  "  Memoir?,"  iii,  p.  55. 
2  "Name  Lists,"  p.  311. 
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present  castle,'  at  the  head  of  the  pools  of  Solomon,  and  that  Jacob  pitched 
his  tents  in  the  little  plain  there,  south  of  the  pools.  Here  are  the  several 
springs  and  so  almndance  of  water,  and  food  for  the  flocks  and  herds  on 
the  hillside  rovind  about.  The  names  of  these  springs  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  but  as  afterwards  their  water  was  carried  to  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  the  Talmud-  calls  it  "Etam,"  and  as  in  the  time  of  the  Kings, 
there  was  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Etam  (2  Chron.  xi,  6),  this 
name  may  also  "have  been  ajjplied  to  this  place  in  ancient  times.  Now 
Edar  and  Etam  are  the  same  syllables,  only  that  r  be  an  m,  as  Sychor  = 
Sychem.  So  that  even  this  would  bear  on  the  matter.  To  the  water  all 
rtocks  and  herds  from  the  neighbourhood  around  wo\dd  come  to  drink, 
and  a  watch-house  or  watch-tower  would  be  needed.  Without  doubt 
there  was  one  in  all  ages  at  these  springs,  and  it  wo\dd  be  still  more 
necessary  after  the  pools  had  been  made.  So  although  the  present  castle 
at  the  pools  is  comparatively  modern,  a  similar  one  probably  stood  there 
])efore  it.  This  suggestion  rendei's  the  Bible  narrative  clear,  which  is  not 
the  case  if  the  tower  of  Edar  be  put  nearer  to  Bethlehem,  and  on  the 
east  far  away  from  the  main  road.  The  tower  at  a  place  like  that  of  the 
springs  at  Solomon's  pools  would  be  known  by  all,  as  well  as  the  water, 
and  hence  might  rightly  bear  the  name  "  Tower  of  Edar,''  or  of  the  place 
where  the  flocks  assembled. 


Notes  on  thb  Discovery  of  a  Large  Cistern  North-West  of 
Jerusalem  ;  of  a  Perpendicular  Shaft  in  Bishop  Blyth's 
Ground  ;  of  some  Carved  Stones  in  the  Muristan. 

1.  A  very  large  ancient  cistern,  with  rounded  corners,  has  been  found 
on  the  north-west  of  the  city,  near  the  road  going  towards  the  ash  heaps 
and  Nebi  Samwel.  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  on  the  contour  line 
numbered  2,579  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  ^l^^,  between  the  road 
and  the  "old  cistern,"  was  discovered  "  one  of  those  deej)  holes  or  clefts 
in  the  rock  strata  oi  which  several  have  been  fouiul  on  this  side  of 
Jerusalem." 

2.  About  24  feet  south  of  the  well  mouth,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Damascus  road,  where  it  branches,  west  of  the  so-called  "  tombs  of  the 
kin"s"  north  of  Jerusalem,  a  perjjendicular  shaft,  cut  intn  the  rock,  and 
:W)  feet  deep,  was  discovered  on  the  ground  of  the  English  Bishop,  Di'. 
Blvth.  The  shaft  is  about  50  feet  north  of  the  tomb  examined  and 
described  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Dickie  in  the  Quarterh/  Statement,  1896,  p.  305, 
et  sea.  The  tomb  is  18  feet  deep,  and  hence  this  newly  discovered  shaft 
is  double  its  dejith,  and  about  8  feet  deeper  than  the  level  of  the  siuiken 
court  east  of  the  entrance  to  the  said  royal  tombs.  There  was  water  in 
the  shaft  for  several  feet  high,  as  in  a  cistern,  so  the  lower  end  could  nf)t 
l)e  examined.  1  thought  at  first  it  may  be  only  a  second  mouth  of  the 
cistern    tln'  moutliof   wliich  is  in   the  centre  of  the  sticet,  at  a  level  of 

I  '■  Memoir.-,''  iii,  y.  1)1.  "  Voiua,  .Sli. 
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2  511  feet  above  the  sea,  but  on  tinding  the  surface  of  water  in  both  of 
a  dift'erent  height,  this  cannot  be,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  to  collect  the  water  accumulating  in  tlie  lower  tombs  of  the  kings, 
to  keel)  them  dry,  and  that  the  water  would  fiom  time  to  time  be  drawn 
up  bv  buckets  from  the  shaft.  However,  it  wants  more  exact  examina- 
tion. 1  do  not  know  how  far  Dr.  Bliss  and  Mi-.  Macalister  have  examined 
the  matter  and  reported  on  it. 

3.  The  removal  of  the  earth  from  the  Greek  part  of  the  Muristan  is 
goiiif  on  again,  and  several  interesting  carved  stones  have  been  found,  of 
which  (if  God  permit)  I  will  more  fully  report  in  my  next  and  illustrate 
witli  drawings.  The  shaft  leading  to  the  stair  by  which  Sir  Charles 
"Warren  found  the  underground  large  tanks  in  the  year  1865,'  and  myself 
at  the  time  have  measured,  is  not  laid  bare  ;  when  it  is,  someone  will  be 
able  to  go  down  and  make  fresh  measurements. 
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INCHES. 

By  Lieut.-General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

If  we  take  consecutively  18,  12,  11,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  tenths  of  70,000 
cubic  inclies  (the  content  of  the  ancient  doable  Royal  cubit 
(20'6l69  inches)  cubed)  and  extract  the  cube  roots  we  obtain  the 
following  cubits:  25-065,  21-89,  21-26,  19-89,  18-29,  17-30,  and 
16-31.  inches.  If  we  take  four  and  five-sixths  of  70,000  and 
extract  the  cube  roots  we  obtain  cubits  of  18  and  19-39  inches. 

6-i 

With    six-sevenths,   19-57    inches,   and   with    — -    we    obtain 

70 

20  inches. 

When  these  are  compared  with  those  found  by  Petrie  from 
existing  remains  all  over  the  world,  in  "  Inductive  Metrology," 
it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  of  the  cubits  he  mentions  are 
accounted  for  except  those  mentioned  under  columns  "Digit," 
"  Copass,"  and  "  Various  "  in  his  table  at  the  end  of  the  book.  A 
table  is  attached  showing  the  results  obtained. 

The  following  interesting  points  will  be  noticed  : — 
The  most  ancient  cubit  ranking  after  20-6109,  so  far  as  we 
know  at  present,  is  that  of  Gudea,  19-57  inches. 

1  "  The  Recovery  of  Jerusaleai,"  p.  272. 
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Next  come  a  batch  of  four  cubits,  25'065.  '21'89,  21'26,  and 
19'89,  called  by  Petrie  respectively  the  Royal  Persian,  Hebrew 
and  Chaldean,  the  Phoenician  (foot),  Assyrian  cubit,  and  half 
Assyrian  great  U.  Of  these  25'065  and  19'89  are  closely  allied, 
the  content  of  the  former  cubed  being  exactly  double  the  content 
of  the  latter. 

We  then  have  three  cubits  of  18-29,  17-38,  and  16-3-4,  from 
which  the  Olympic,  ancient  Roman,  and  Plinian  feet  are  derived. 

Distinct  from  the  above  are  two  cubits  of  19-39  and  18-00 
inches,  which  correspond  to  Petrie's  "  double  of  Pythicfoot"  and 
"Hasta(?)." 

Distinct  again  are  two  cubits  20  and  13-33  inches,  based 
apparently  on  the  Drusian  foot.  The  16-inch  cubit  of  the 
"  Handbook  of  the  Bible  "  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  20-iuch 
cubit  here  given  as  they  measure  the  same  temples  and  synagogues. 
1  think  it  doubtful  whether  this  cubit  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
19-89,  but  Petrie  considers  the  unit  of  13-33  inches  distinct  from 
that  of  13-2  inches. 


Comparison  of  Cubits  derived  from  the  ancient  20-6109-inc^  Cuhit,. 
ivith  all  the  Cubits  of  the  World,  given  by  F.  Petrie  in 
"  Indtictive  Metrology." 


§ 

Tetrie's 

Cubits. 

1 

Content 
Culiic 
Inches. 

Derived 
Cubit. 

Names  of  Cubit,  nccording  to  Petrie. 

2 

Maximum. 

Miuinium. 

7 

70,000 

20-6109 

-Ancient  Royal  oubir. 

0 

60,000 

10-57 

... 

Stale  01  Gudea  from  Hemmcl. 

f 20 -6109 

20-76 

20-6 

Ancient     Koyal     cubit,      Egyptian     mid 

10 

70,000 

■^ 

Habybmian. 

U2-:!G 

12  -47 

12-4 

Kaliylunian  foot  ,  =  20 -Gl. 

f  25  -065 

2.-)  -m 

25-1 

Koyal      Persian,    Sacred     Hebrew     and 

18 

126,000 

^ 

ChnKIean. 

UC-710 

IC-89 

16 -PC 

.\rctni  [Royal  foot  (5  25  -06f>)  ]. 

12 

81,000 

21-89 

22  -0 

21-48 

Kudo  stone  inonuinents  of  Great  Hritain 
and  Prance  (Plioonician  foot,  one  half). 

11 

77,000 

21  -26 

21-40 

21  -30 

Assyrian  cubit. 

9 

C.'),000 

19 -WO 

20  -24 

19  -90 

Half  Assyrian  t'reat  U  (foot  =  13  -22). 

7 

49,000 

r  18-29 
1  12-19 

}  '=- 

12-11 

Olympic  foot. 

6 

42,000 

\  1 1  -M 

1   11-74 

11-51 

Ancient  Roman  and  Greek  foot  (|  17-36). 

b 

35,000 

rit;-:u 

1.  10-89 

]-   10-92 

10-80 

Plinian  foot. 

6 

70,000 

20-6109 

Ancient  Rnyal  cubit. 

U 

M,:v.a 

19  -.•?9 

19 '-30 

1 8  "-92 

Double  of  I'ytbic  foot. 

4 

44,606 

18-00 

17-90 

17-82 

Hasta  ? 

a.'i 

70,000 

20-0109 

Ancient  Royal  cubit. 

f  20  •()() 

20-2 

Syna^oKUcs  and  l.ilc  templc.i,  Syria. 

ii 

01,000 

\  16-00 

Do.,  aceordlng  to  "  Handbook  of  llible.  " 

|.l.1-:i:j 

i;)'-4o 

i3-'ic 

Drusian  foot. 
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The  Cubit  of  Babylonia,  n.c.  2500  to  2800. 

On  the  sitting  statae  of  Gudea  (or  of  his  architect),  circa 
H.c.  2500  to  2800,  is  a  plan  of  a  town,  and  alongside  of  it  a  scale 
known  as  the  scale  of  Gudea  (De  Sarzec's  "  Decouvertes  ").  There 
is  no  certainty  Avhat  the  scale  means,  but  the  strong  presumption 
is  that  it  indicates  the  linear  measures  of  that  period  for  building 
purposes,  and  as  it  is  the  only  vestige  of  an  early  linear  measure 
yet  found  out  of  Egypt,  it  is  naturally  a  scale  of  considerable 
importance  to  investigators  of  the  length  of  early  cubits.  It  may 
liave  been  used  only  locally  or  throughout  the  countiy  ;  it  may 
have  been  used  for  temples  or  for  all  building  purposes ;  but 
whatever  purpose  it  was  designed  for  it  was  evidently  a  linear 
measure  of  some  kind  connected  with  buildings. 

I  propose  to  compare  the  measures  given  on  this  scale  with  the- 
ancient  cubit  of  20"6109  inches  recorded  in  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Gizah,  and  the  date  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  about  B.C.  4000, 
and  to  do  so  I  will  make  use  of  measurements  of  the  former  given 
by  Professor  Hommel  in  his  article  on  Babylonia,  Hastings's 
"Dictionary  of  the  Bible"  (1898).  From  the  measurements  of 
this  scale  he  deduces  the  length  of  the  double  cubit  of  that  period 
as  lying  between  990-996  ram.  coincident  with  the  length  of  the 
second's  pendulum,  viz.,  992'85  mm.  in  the  latitude  of  Babylon 
(30'  N,  lat.),  and  arrives  at  the  standards  of  linear,  square,  and 
cubic  measure  and  weight  of  that  period,  and  I  will  show  how 
far  these  results  agree  with  those  which  can  be  derived  from  the 
ancient  cubit  of  Babylon  and  Egypt. 

The  Babylonian  cubit  of  this  period  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  content  of  the  ancient  double  cubit  (20'6109  inches) 
cubed,  70,000  cubic  inches,  by  taking  six  out  of  seven  parts,  and 
abstracting  the  cube  roots  of  this  quantity  (60,000  cubic  inches) 
=  39"  1487  linear  inches.  This  I  take  to  be  the  double  cubit  of 
Gudea,  it  equals  about  994  mm.,  which  lies  between  the  990- 
996  mm.  given  by  Hommel.  He  states  that  the  double  cubit  was 
divided  into  10  parts,  and  this  serves  as  the  side  of  a  cube 
containing  exactly  a  ka  when  filled  with  water  (weighing 
990  gi^mmes),  3G0  ka  =  a  gur.  A  cube  on  3-914S  inches  being 
the  tenth  part  of  39'14S7  inches,  will  contain  exactly  60  cubic 
inches,  and  3G0  of  these  (the  gur)  amount  to  2,160  cubic  inches. 

K  2 
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He  also  points  out  that  the  Babylonian  gar  and  ka  correspond  to 
the  Hebrew  kor  and  Icah. 

The  two  measures  will  thus  be — 

Babylonian     Gur  =  21,600  C.I.         Ka    =  t)0  C.I. 
Hebrew  . .      Kor  =  2.'],333  C.I.         Kab  =  129-6    C.I.     (Quarterly 

Statement,  July  1899,  p.  267.) 

If  tbe  ha  be  taken  as  the  double  mina  it  equals  15,158  Imperial 
grains,  and  therefore  (at  60  shekels  to  the  mina)  the  shekel  equals 
252-64  Imperial  grains,  or  exactly  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of 

rain  water. 

5 

Hommel  also  speaks  of  two  other  weights,  one  of  them  g,  and 
the  other  -^,  of  the  light  or  half  mina. 

^  of  30  C.I.  =  33-3  C.I.  Q  of  100  C.I.) 


I  of  30  C.I.  =  250  C 
b 


J.I.  Q  of  100  C.I.) 


10 


He  also  points  out  that  the  sixtieth  part  of  -g-  of  the  light 
mina  equals  the  Egyptian  l-ah. 

15058  X  JO  _  Imperial  grains  (see  Table  IX,  Quarterly 

2  X  60  X  9  f  h  \ 

Stateraenf,  October,  1899,  p.  367). 

It  thus  seems  that  the  cubit  and  other  measures  derived  by 
Hommel  from  the  scale  of  Gudea  can  all  be  derived  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  cubit  of  20-6l69,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
differ  in  very  small  degree  from  those  given  by  Hommel  from 
actual  measui'es  and  weights. 

Babylonian  cubit  of  Gudea  (from  •20-0100  inches) 


_  1      Y6 

2V    7 


X  70,000  C.I.  =  19-5743  inches  linear 


Babylonian  cubit  as  given  by  Hommel 

=  19-48  to  19-606  inches  linear 
=  495  to  498  mm. 
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As  derived  from  19-5743  inches  cubit — 

Gur  =  21-60  C.I.     Ka  =  60  C.I.  or  15,158  Imperial  grains. 

As  deduced  by  Hommel — 

Ka  =  15,2 75 "7  Imperial  grains. 
=  990  grammes. 


EGYPTIAN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  SINCE  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  DYNASTY  AND  OF  THE  RHIND 
MATHEMATICAL    PAPYRUS. 

By  Lieut.-General  Sir  Charles  Wakren,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Mk.    F.    L.    Griffith    in    "  Notes     on    Egyptian    Weights    and 

Measures,"  vols,  xiv  and    xv,  "  Proceedings  Bib.   Ai^ch.,"  points 

out  that  the  uteu  weighed  from  1,400  to  1,500  grains  Imperial, 

and  that  the  kiti  (kat)  from  the  beginning  of  the  New  Kingdom 

weighed  from  140  to  150  grains  Imperial. 

He   gives   the  following  from  the  Rhind  papyrus  and  other 

records : — 

Henu  (or  hon)  =  5  utens  of  water. 

HeJct  (or  gallon)  =  10  heim. 

Apt  (dell  or  tovit)  =  4  hekt. 

By  taking  the  lower  value  of  the  kat  or  Mti,  this  agrees  exactly 
with  the  measures  I  have  given  in  Table  IX,  "  Ancient  Weights 
and  Measures  in  the  East,"  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly, 
October,  1899. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  number  of  hons  or  lienu 
to  the  cubic  cubit,  which  he  takes  at  20-6  to  20-65  inches.  I  give 
820  hons  at  27-3  cubic  inches  each  =  8,755  cubic  inches.  Mr. 
Griffith  gives  300  henu  at  29-2  cubic  inches  each  =  8,760  cubic 
inches.  This  he  does  by  adopting  the  higher  value  of  the  kiti  as 
150  grains  Imperial;  and  in  a  note,  p.  406,  vol.  xiv,  objects  to 
320  hemi  to  the  cubit  cubed  as  leading  to  a  hon  of  27-3  to  27"8 
cubic  inches. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  great  difficulty  on  the  subject  if  the 
300  hejiu  to  a  cubit  cubed  is  to  be  adliercd  to.  Either  Mr.  Griffith's 
value  must  be  accepted  when  the  cubit  stands  at  20'6109  inches, 
or  else  the  cubit  must  be  reduced  to  20-16  inches,  for  which  I  can 
see  no  cause. 
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At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  tlie  great 
objection  to  Mr.  Griffith's  values  that  the  cube  sides  do  not 
represent  cither  palms  or  inches,  and  we  have  no  record  of  any 
other  units  being  used. 

I  think,  therefoi-e,  that  the  following  are  the  values  to  be 
attached  to  the  various  measures  given  by  Mr.  Griffith,  and  in 
Table  IX  alluded  to  (the  cubit  being  taken  at  20-6109  inches)  :  — 

Side  cubed. 
Cubic  cubit  =  8,750  cubic  inclies  =  320  lions         .,  ..      A  cubit. 

The  khar  or  -?-   (cubit)^  =  5,832  cubic  inches  =  213-3  lions     18  inches. 

The  apit  or  (—  cubit\    =1,092-5  cubic  inches  =  40  hons      Half  cubit. 

The  Jiekt  (or  gallon)  =  273-1  cubic  inches  =  10  lions      . .      6h  inches. 
The  hon  or  kennit  =  27*3  cubic  inches  =  1  hon        . .          . .      3  inches. 
The  uten  =  5--±6  cubic  inclies  =  |  hon         1"75  inches. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Egyptians  were  far  more  likely  to  have 
used  an  incorrect  multiple  (viz.,  300  and  200  for  320  and  213-3)  in 
these  calculations  than  to  have  used  sides  for  their  cubes  which 
did  not  accord  either  with  palms  or  inches. 

2 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  lihar  of  -^  (cubit)^  is  exactly  one- 
quarter  of  the  kor  or  homer  (see  Table  Y,  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  Quarterly,  July,  1899,  p.  266),  which  measure  -y  (36  inches)-"'. 

Mr.  Griffith  also  speaks  of  a  measure  of  20  khar;  this  is 
exactly  2^  (36  inches)^  or  If  (double  cubit)-^ 

2 

I  think  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  term  -q-  cubit  cubed 

2 
may   be    interpreted   in    two  wajs,  either  as    .,-   (cubit)  ^    or    as 

/2  \:5  4 

I  o    cubit  I  ;  the  former  being  to  the  latter  as  I  :  g. 

2 

Mr.  Griffith  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  that  -j  (cubit) -^ 

is  a  cube  of  18  inches  :  (18)^  =  5,832  cubic  inches,  for  cubit  of 
20-6109.  Mr.  Griffith,  p.  421,  vol.  xiv,  gives  5,827-88  cubic  inches 
for  cubit  of  20-6.  This  is  another  strong  proof  of  the  ancients 
liavin":   made  their   cubic  measurements    with  the  cubic  inch  = 

.-       —  of  double  Roval  cubit  cubed. 

;o,ooo 
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By  Colonel  C.  U.  Watson,  C.M.G.,  R.E. 

Ix  an  interesting  article  on  the  "  Ancient  Standards  of  Measure," 
which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  July,  1899,  General 
Sir  C.  Wan-en  discusses,  amono>  other  matters,  the  method  by 
Avhich  the  dimensions  of  the  sarcophagus,  or  coffer,  in  the  Great 
Pyramid  were  arrived  at  (see  pp.  252  to  257j.  He  gives  some 
rather  elaborate  calculations  in  order  to  obtain  the  laeasures 
probably  intended  by  the  original  designer,  and  works  these  out 
to  several  decimals  of  a  British  inch. 

It  appears  to  me  that  his  conclusions  are  much  more  compli- 
cated than  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is  rather  more  likely  that  the 
vessel  was  constructed  on  the  ordinary  measures  in  use  in  Egypt. 
A  study  of  the  coffer  certainly  leads  to  this,  and  indicates  a  much 
simpler,  though  at  the  same  time  a  very  ingenious,  design. 

The  ancient  scales  which  have  been  found,  and  the  measure- 
ments of  the  monuments,  prove  that  the  usual  building  unit  in 
ancient  Egypt  was  a  cubit  of  about  20"65  British  inches  in  length, 
divided  into  7  palms  or  handbreadths,  each  about  2"95  inches  in 
length.  This  cubit  is  frequently  called  "  the  royal  cubit,"  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  common  cubit,  which  was  6  palms  in 
length.  Some  writers  are  doubtful  whether  the  measure  of  a 
common  cubit  was  used  in  Egypt,  but  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  a  cubit  of  6  palms  is  much  more  nearly  equal  to  the  ordinary 
cubit  of  a  man  than  a  cubit  of  7  palms,  and  the  suggestions  which 
I  pi'opose  to  bring  forward  with  regard  to  the  coffer  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  certainly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  smaller  cubit 
was  regarded  as  a  measure  by  the  Pyramid  builders. 

This  suggestion  is  that  the  dimensions  of  the  coffer — lineal, 
superficial,  and  solid — are  based,  not  upon  the  length  of  the  cubit 
of  7  palms  only,  but  upon  a  combination  of  the  lengths  of  this 
cubit  with  that  of  the  common  cubit  of  6  palms. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  show  that  these  dimensions 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Egyptian  palm  of  2'95  British 
inches.  Dr.  Petrie,  whose  measurements  of  the  Pyramids  were 
taken  with  an  accuracy  and  care  worthy  of  the  greatest  admira- 
tion, devoted  special  attention  to  the  determination  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  coffer,  and  he  took  no  less  than  950  different  measures 
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of  it,  SO  as  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  mean  result.  He  has  pointed 
out  that  the  coffer  was  by  no  means  perfectly  made,  and  the  rough 
usage  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  for  a  great  number  of  years 
has  no  doubt  appreciably  altered  it  in  some  respects.  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  be  -wrong  in  taking  the  mean  dimensions 
which  be  has  recorded  as  not  being  far  from  the  original  dimen- 
sions of  the  vessel,  as  it  existed  when  placed  in  the  Pyramid. 
These  mean  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — 


Mean  exterior  length 
„  depth 

„  bi'eadth 

Mean  interior  length 
,,  depth 

,,  breadth 

Mean  thickness  of  north  end 
,,  east  side 
,,  south  end 
„  west  side 
bottom    . . 


j» 


89'62  British  inches. 

41-31  „  „ 

38-50 

78-06 

34-42  „ 

26-81 

5-67  ,. 

o"87  ,,  ,, 

5-89  „ 

5-82  ,,  ,, 

6-89       „ 


If  we  divide  each  of  these  numbers  by  2-95,  we  obtain  the 
numbers  of  Egyptian  palms  which  are  most  nearly  contained  in 
each  of  the  mean  dimensions,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Petrie.  The 
following  table  shows  the  results  as  thus  calculated  :— 


Calculated  Dimensions. 

Actual 

mean 

Difference 

dimension  as 

In  palms  of 

In 

i^iven   by 

in 
Inches. 

2-95  British 

British 

])r.  Petrie, 

Inches. 

Inches. 

in  inches. 

Exterior  Length 

30 

88-50 

89-62 

+  1-12 

Deptli 

11 

41-30 

41-31 

+  0-01 

Breadtli      . . 

13 

38-35 

38-50 

+  0-15 

Interior  LeiigtU 

2G 

70-70 

78  -06 

+  1  -36 

„        Depth 

115 

34-42 

34-42 

0-00 

yr                      1 

„        Breadtli 

0 

26-55 

26  -81 

+  0-2t3 

Thickness,  North  Kiid 

2 

5-90 

5-67 

-0-23 

„         East  Sidi- 

2 

r,-'M 

5-87 

-0-03 

„         Soutli  End 

2 

5  -ilO 

5-89 

1      -o-ci 

West  Side 

2 

5'II0 

5  82 

-0-08 

,,         Bottom 

2J 

(>  -HH 

(!-89 

+  0-01 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  calculated  dimensions  in  palm  agrees 
very  closely  -with  the  actual  mean  dimensions.  The  only  error  of 
any  imjDortance  is  that  the  coffer  is  about  an  inch  longer  than  it 
should  have  been,  and  this  is  only  a  little  over  1  per  cent,  of  the 
length.  Probably  this  error  was  not  noticed  when  the  block  was 
cut  out  of  the  quarry.  The  same  small  excess  is  naturally  repeated 
in  the  length  of  the  interior,  as  the  line  for  cutting  out  the  latter 
must  have  been  set  off  by  marking  a  width  of  two  palms  all  round 
the  top  exterior  edge.  The  error  was  slightly  increased  by  cvitting 
the  north  end  of  the  coifer  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  too  thin. 

As  Dr.  Petrie  has  pointed  out,  and  as  anyone  can  see  by 
examinino-  the  coffer,  it  was  not  finished  with  mathematical 
accuracy,  and  the  small  differences  between  the  theoretical  and 
actual  dimensions  are  less  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  dimensions  probably  intended  in 
palms,  I  will  show  how  they  can  be  converted  into  cubits. 

The  exterior  length  is  30  palms,  which  are  equal  to  5  common 
cubits  of  6  palms  each. 

The  exterior  depth  is  li  palms,  which  are  equal  to  2  royal 
cubits  of  7  palms  each. 

The  exterior  breadth  is  13  palms,  which  are  equal  to  1  royal 
and  1  common  cubit. 

The  interior  length  is  26  palms,  which  are  equal  to  2  royal  and 
2  common  cubits. 

The  interior  depth  is  llf  palms,  which  are  equal  to  If  royal 
cubits. 

The  interior  breadth  is  9  palms,  -which  are  equal  to  1^  common 
cubits. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  simpler  to  use  the  letter  R  to  express  the 
length  of  a  royal  cubit,  and  C  to  i-epresent  the  length  of  a  common 
cubit.  With  these  symbols  the  dimensions  may  be  expressed  as 
follows : — 


Exterior  lengUi 

= 

5  C. 

„         depth 

= 

2  R. 

,,         breadth 

= 

R  +  C. 

Interior  length 

= 

2  (R  +  C) 

,,        depth 

z=. 

If  R. 

„        breadth 

= 

UC. 

Thickness  of  sides  and  ends 

— 

*c. 

„               bottom  . . 

= 

^R. 
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Tlio  whole  of  the  linear  dimensions  can,  therefore,  be  simply 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  lengths  of  the  royal  and  common  cubit 
used  in  combination. 

The  superficial  dimensions  can  be  calculated  without  difficulty. 
The  exterior  surface  of  the  coffer  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
surface  of  the  four  sides  and  the  bottom  added  to  the  surface  of 
the  top,  of  two  palms  in  width  all  round  the  cofl'er. 

Taking-  the  dimensions  in  palms,  the  exterior  surface  is  equal 
to  86  X  14  +  30  X  1'6  +  78  X  2,  equal  to  1,750  square  palms. 
As  a  square  royal  cubit  is  equal  to  49  square  palms,  and  a  square 
common  cubit  is  36  square  palms,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  exterior 
surface  =  10  R'^  +  35  C^,  using  R  and  C,  as  before,  to  denote  the 
lengths  of  the  royal  and  common  cubit. 

The  interior  surface  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  four  sides 
and  bottom,  and,  taking  the  dimensions  in  palms,  is  equal  to 
70  X  11|  +  26  X  9,  equal  to  1,0505  square  palms.  This  reduced 
to  cubits  is  equal  to  G  (1§  R)-  +  3  C  (R  +  C).  If  the  f  square 
palm  is  neglected,  and  the  interior  surface  is  taken  as  equal  to 
1,050  palms,  it  can  be  expressed  by  the  form  6  R-  +  21  C'^  or  just 
three-fifths  of  the  exterior  surface. 

I  will  now  consider  the  exterior  and  interior  solid  dimensions, 
which  are  the  most  interesting.  The  total  exterior  capacity  is 
equal  to  30  x  14  X  13  =  5,460  cubic  palms,  and  the  interior  to 
26  X  9  X  11$  =  2,760  cubic  palms,  so  the  exterior  appears  to 
have  been  designed  to  be  double  the  interior  capacity.  The 
volume  of  stone  in  the  coffer  is,  of  course,  ecfual  to  the  interior 
capacity  ;  at  least,  this  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
designer,  altliough  it  can  be  seen  from  Dr.  Petrie's  calculations 
that  the  proportion  of  the  volume  of  stone  to  the  interior  capacity 
is  as  1  to  1-018,  instead  of  1  to  1.  This  is  evidently  due  to  tlie 
fact  that  the  sides  of  the  intei-ior  were  cut  away  rather  too  much, 
as  1  have  already  shown  on  p.  153. 

The  exterior  capacity  can  be  conveniently  represented  in 
terms  of  the  i-oyal  and  common  cubits  by  the  following  formula. 
Capacity  =  !<»  K  ('  (li  +  C).  This  is  a  neat  combination  of  Ihc 
two  cubits. 

'I'he  interior  cajjacity  =  5  R  C  (R  +  C). 

Thcic  is  anothei-  way  of  representing  the  I'xterior  capacity 
which,  if  intended,  was  very  ingenious.  It  is  almost  exactly 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  a  cube  of  2  royal  cubits'  side 
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(14-  palms),  and  of  a  cylinder  of  2  common  cubits  in  radius  and 

1  common  cubit  in  height. 

Cubic  palms. 

Cube  of  14  palms =   2,744 

Cylinder  of  12  palms  i-adius  and  G  palms 

/      .  22\ 

in  height  ,  taking  tt  as  equal  to  ^)       =   2,715'43 

Total  ..  ..      5,459-43 

5,459-43  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  5,760,  which  1  have  already 
shown  to  have  been  the  probable  designed  capacity  of  the  coffei-. 
A  very  small  altei-ation  in  the  value  of  tt  would  make  the  com- 
parison exact.  This  value  for  the  external  capacity  is  expressed 
by  the  formula — 

Exterior  capacity  =  (2  R)^  +  4  tt  C-\ 

The  interior  capacity,  being  half  the  exterior,  is  of  course 
equal  to  the  mean  of  the  volumes  of  a  cube  of  2  roj'al  cubits  side, 
and  of  a  cylinder  of  2  common  cubits  radius  and  1  common  cubit 
in  height. 

The  volume  of  the  stone  in  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  coffer 
iippcar  also  to  follow  a  simple  rule. 

As  the  thickness  of  the  sides  and  ends  appears  to  have  been 
intended  to  be  2  palms,  and  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  2^  palms, 
we  have  the  relations  : — ■ 

Volume  of  bottom  =   30  x   13     x   2^  =  910       cubic  palms, 
onesided  26  x  llf  X  2     =  f (910) 
oneend=   13  x   11§  x  2     =^(910) 

The  volume  of  the  bottom  is  therefore  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
volume  of  one  side  and  one  end,  and  is  also  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  interior  capacity  of  the  coffer. 

I  have  no  idea  why  the  two  cubits  should  have  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  coffer,  but  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
the  use  of  a  long  and  short  cubit  in  the  same  structure  appears 
also  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  great  altar  of  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  for  we  read  in  the  Beth  Habbechoroh, 
chap,  i,  6,1  that  "  of  the  10  cubits  in  the  height  of  the  altar 
some  were  of  5  handbreadths  and  some  were  of  6  handbreadths." 

'  See  Quarterly  Statement,  1885,  p.  39. 
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The  Babylonian  cubit  of  5  handbreadths  corresponded  to  the 
Egyptian  cubit  of  6  handbreadths,  and  that  of  G  handbreadths 
to  the  Egyptian  of  7  handbi^eadths. 

The  use  of  tbe  two  handbreadths  also  appears  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  king's  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  in  which  the 
coffer  is  placed. 

Takino-  again  Dr.  Petrie's  measurements,  we  get  the  following 
dimensions  in  palms  for  the  king's  chamber  : — 


Calculated  Dimensions. 

Difference 

in 

Inches. 

In  palms  of 

2-95  British 

Inches. 

1-iO 

In 

Britisli 
Inches. 

dimension  as 

given  by 

Dr.  Petr'ie. 

Length 

413  -00 

412-65 

-0-35 

Breadth 

70 

206  -50 

200  -20 

-0-21 

Heicrht 

78 

230-10 

230-10 

0-00 

Using  the  same  symbols  as 

before — 

The  length. . 

=     20  R. 

Breadth 

=     10  R. 

Height 

=     6(R  +  C). 

Content 

•    •                      »  • 

=     1,2C 

)0  R2  (R  + 

C). 

=     1,400  R  C  (R  +  C). 

The  content  of  the  king's  chamber  is  therefore  equal  to 
140  times  the  capacity  of  the  coffer. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  explanation  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  coffer  by  the  combination  of  the  two  cubits  appears  to 
l)e  simpler  than  that  given  by  Sir  C.  Warren.  It  may  probably 
liave  some  hidden  meaning,  but  as  to  this  I  do  iioi  venture  to  give 
any  o])inion. 
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By  Lieut.-General  Sir  Chakles  Warren,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Questions  have  been  asked  (vide  Quarterly  Statement,  Januai'y, 
1898)  as  to  the  dates  of  Paschal  full  moons  about  a.d.  33,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  the  tables  attached  to  the  calendar  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  might  be  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  if 
Table  II  be  extended  backwards  sufficiently  far.  I  have  carried  it 
back  to  the  year  5000  B.C.  in  the  form  of  a  supplementary  Table  II, 
and  by  means  of  its  use  the  dates  of  full  moon  can  be  obtained 
■with  the  least  possible  amount  of  calculation  for  any  period  ?;.c., 
however  remote,  with  the  same  facility  that  the  dates  of  Paschal 
full  moon  can  be  found  in  the  existing  Table  II.  The  possible 
error  ought  not  to  be  more  than  a  day,  but  the  date  will  be  found 
according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar  and  a  correction  will  be 
required  to  turn  this  date  into  Julian  years,  which  are  used  by 
astronomers.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  for  purposes 
of  comparison  the  Gregorian  calendar  is  the  simplest  to  use,  as 
by  it  the  vernal  equinox  occurs  between  March  20th  to  22nd  for 
all  ages,  provided  a  correction  of  a  day  is  made  for  every  3,60O 
years  from  the  point  of  departure  of  the  two  calendars. 

Before  giving  the  results  of  this  use  of  this  supplementary 
Table  II,  I  will  first  give  some  observations  on  the  calendar. 

In  tlie  year  46  B.C.  Julius  Caesar  i-eformed  the  calendar, 
adapting  it  to  the  sun's  course  and  giving  365  days  to  the  year 
with  100  leap  years  in  400  years  (i.e.,  one  extra  day  every  fourth 
j'-eai').  Owing  to  this  reform  the  winter  solstice  in  the  year  B.C.  46 
fell  on  December  24th,  and  January  1st  B.C.  45  coincided  with  the 
mean  new  moon.  The  months  and  number  of  days  in  each  month 
are  the  same  now  as  when  established  in  this  reformed  year,  called 
the  Julian  year. 

The  Julian  calendar  supposes  the  solar  or  tropical  year  to 
consist  of  365-25  solar  days.  The  actual  length  of  the  tropical 
year  (the  interval  between  two  successive  passages  of  the  sun 
through  the  mean  vernal  equinox)  is  about  36524222  mean  solar 
days.  Thus  in  400  years  there  would  accumulate  (365'25  — 
365-24222)  x  400  =  3112  .solar  days. 

This  accumulation  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.  amounted  to  over 
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two  days,  when  tlie  first  ^Ecumenical  Council  (of  Nice)  a.d.  325 
leo-islated  with  reo-ard  to  tlie  observance  of  Easter,  fixing  the  vernal 
equinox  on  Mai'ch  21st.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  accumulation 
amounted  to  over  nine  days,  causing  great  inconvenience  with 
reference  to  the  fixing  of  the  Church  festivals,  and  Pope  Gregory 
in  1582  again  revised  the  calendar,  removing  10  days  (somewhat 
more  than  the  accumulation,  since  the  Council  of  Nice,  actually 
consisted  of),  and  allowing  for  the  future  only  97  leap  years 
instead  of  100  in  400  years. 

This  brings  the  calendar  right  to  '112  solar  day  in  400  years, 
causing  an  accumulation  of  one  day  in  3,600  years.  In  order  to 
remedy  this  the  French  astronomer,  Delambre,  proposed  that  the 
years  a.d.  3600  and  every  multiple  of  3,600  should  not  be  a  leap 
year,  and  a  similar  correction  of  this  nature  is  required  in  using 
the  supplementary  Table  II  beyond  B.C.  3600. 

The  Gregorian  calendar  coincides  with  the  Julian  calendar 
during  the  period  A.u.  200  to  a.d.  300.  That  is  to  say,  10  days 
were  taken  off  for  the  years  a.d.  1100, 1000,  900,  700,  600,  500,  300, 
so  that  in  adjustiug  the  dates  of  the  first  century  found  in  the 
Greo-orian  style  to  the  Julian  style,  two  days  must  be  subtracted 
for  the  years  a.d.  200  and  100. 

To  carry  back  the  Gregorian  style  into  the  period  B.C.  there 
should  be  a  leap  year  at  400  years  backwards  from  A.D.  400  (i.e., 
in  the  year  before  a.d.  1),  in  other  words,  in  B.C.  1,  and  from  thence 
the  leap  years  are  carried  back  at  intervals  of  four  years,  so  that 
the  three  leap  years  omitted  in  every  400  years  fall  on  B.C.  101, 
201,  301,  501,  601,  701,  901,  1001,  &c.,  and  the  days  on  which  leap 
years  remain  fall  on  r..C.  601,  801,  1201,  &c.  The  rule  for  finding 
the  Sunday  letter  in  any  year  B.C.  is  therefore  different  to  that  for 
years  a.d. 

The  rule  also  for  finding  the  golden  number  for  years  B.C. 
differs  from  that  given  in  the  table  for  years  a.d. 

The  golden  number  for  the  year  a.m.  1  is  II,  tor  the  year  B.C.  1 
is  I,  for  tlie  year  B.C.  2  XIX,  and  so  on  :  therefore  the  rule  is  to 
divide  the  year  B.C.  by  XIX  and  subtract  the  remainder  from 
XXII,  and  the  result  will  give  the  golden  number,  except  when 
it  is  above  XIX,  when  XIX  must  also  be  subtracted. 

There  are  two  methods  of  finding  the  dates  of  full  moons  by 
means  of  the  tables  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  either  by 
using  the  Bupplemcutary  Table  II  appended  to  this  paper  or  else 
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by  deducting-  1,040  or  its  multiples  from  the  year  in  which  the 
Paschal  full  moon  is  required,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  range  of  the 
tables  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This  can  be  done  owing 
to  the  fact  that  1,040  years  is  a  cj'cle  very  nearly  perfect,  in  which 
there  are  an  even  number  of  days,  years,  and  lunations  with  an 
error  of  little  over  one  hour. 

According  to  Bessel  ("  Chauvenet's  Astronomy,"  vol.  i,  p.  59), 
the  length  of  the  tropical  year  in  A.n.  1800  was  .S65'242220027 
days,  which,  multiplied  by  1,040,  gives  379,851-908828  days.  In 
1,040  Julian  years  of  365^  days  there  are  379,860-0  days,  leaving  a 
difference  of  8'091172  days.  A  correction  of  eight  days  in  every 
1,040  Julian  year  will  thus  bring  the  number  of  days  right  to 
•0911  day,  and  in  3,600  years  at  this  rate  there  will  be  an  error 
of  little  more  than  6^  hours.  In  the  same  number  (3,600)  of 
Gregorian  years  there  is  an  error  of  just  one  day. 

The  year,  however,  has  an  annual  decrease  of  about  -595  second 
per  annum,  so  that  about  2,000  to  3,000  years  ago  1,040  tropical 
years  were  nearly  exactly  379,852  solar  days. 

There  are  29-5305887  days  in  a  lunation  (29  days  12  hours 
44  minutes  3  seconds),  or  2,551,442-66368  seconds,  which,  multiplied 
by  12,863,  gives  1,040  years  within  two  hours),  and  even  nearer 
when  the  necessary  corrections  are  applied. 

This  close  approximation  of  1,040  years  to  a  perfect  cycle  was 
discovered  by  De  Cheseaux,  a  Swiss  asti-onomer,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  called  by  him  the  Daniel  cycle,  because  he 
ai'rived  at  it  from  the  examination  of  the  day  numbers  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel. 

Dr.  Grattan  Guinness  has  founded  a  series  of  tables  of  dates  of 
new  moons,  ranging  from  B.C.  1622  to  a.d.  1934,  upon  this  cycle 
and  that  oE  2,300  years,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Nautical 
Almanac  (in  letter  of  March  23rd,  1895),  quoted  in  Guinness's  tables 
("  Creation  Centered  in  Christ  "),  states  that  the  cycles  of  2,300 
and  1,040  years  ai-e  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  put  to  pi-actical  use 
for  the  computation  of  the  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon  at 
distant  epochs. 

In  these  tables  the  lunation  is  taken  at  29-5305916  days,  which 
requires  no  correction  and  is  said  to  yield  better  results  than  the 
best  and  most  accurate  measures  of  the  lunation  now  used  by 
astronomers.  In  any  case  the  difference  over  10,000  lunations 
only  amounts  to  about  11  minutes,  and  need  not  be  considered  for 
practical  purposes  of  fixing  dates  of  new  and  fall  moon. 
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The  great  advantage  of  Guinuess's  tables  is  that  at  every 
],040  years  the  mean  new  moon  comes  back  to  the  same  hour  of 
the  mean  day,  so  that  these  tables  can  be  extended  without 
difficulty  for  centuries  beyond  their  present  limit  of  B.C.  1622,  and 
I  have  used  them  in  preference  to  Ferguson's  tables  in  checking 
the  dates  of  full  moon  deduced  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Pi'ayer. 

In  order  to  show  with  what  accuracy  the  tables  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  will  give  the  date  of  full  moon  over  long  intervals, 
I  will  first  take  the  year  1899  and  years  at  intervals  of  1,040 
years  from  that  date  backwards  and  forwards,  and  ascertain,  by 
means  of  Table  II  with  its  supplement,  on  what  day  the  full  moon 
will  fall.  This  is  tabulated  below  (Table  A),  giving  the  golden 
numbers,  cypher,  day  of  month,  and  dominical  letter. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  March  26th  being  the  day  of  Paschal  full 
moon  A.D.  1899,  the  tendency  is  to  go  forward  to  March  27th  in 
the  past  and  back  to  March  25th  and  24th  in  the  future.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  the  error  of  a  day  beyond  3,600  years. 
Allowing  for  this  error,  the  Pi^ayer  Book  gives  the  same  results 
as  Guinness's  Tables  to  a  day. 
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Supplementary  Table  II,  giving  the  cypher  correction  to  be 
used  in  Table  HI,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  also  the  number 
of  days  to  be  added  to  or  deducted  from  a  Gregorian  year  to  make 
it  a  Julian  year  : — 
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iwn 

16 
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5 

4201 

33 

16 

1«01 

15    I 

24 

200 

0 

6 

4101 

32 

16 

1701 

14 

25 

300 

1 

6 

4001  B 

32 

IG 

1001  B 

14 

25 

400  B 

1 

6 

3901 

31 

i   17 

1501 

13 

25 

600 

o 

7 
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30 

17 

HOI 

12 

26 

6iX) 

3 

7 

3701 

29 

18 

1301 

11 

26 

700 

4 

7 

3601  B 

2D 

1   18 

1201  B 

11 

26 

800  B 

4 

8 

SMI 

28 

18 

1101 

10 

27 

900 

6 

9 

3401 

27 

19 

1001 

9 

28 

1000 

6 

9 

3301 

20 

19 

901 

8 

28 

1100 

7 

9 

3201  B 

26 

19 

801  B 

8 

28 

1200  B 

7 

10 

3101 

25 

20 

701 

7 

29 

1300 

8 

10 

3001 

24 

21 

001 

6 

29 

1400 

9 

11 

2901 

23 

21 

501 

5 

0 

1600 

10 

11 

2801  B 

23 

21 

401  B 

5 

0 

1000  B 

10 

12 

2701 

22 

22 

301 

4 

1 

1700 

u 

12 

2G01 

21 

23 

201 

3 

1 

1800 

12 

13 

2501 

20 

23 

101 

o 

o 

1900 

13 

13 

2401  B 

20 

23 

1  B 

o 

2 

2000  B 

13 

13 

2301 

19 

A. P. 

*> 

2100 

14 

14 

2201 

18 

24 

100 

1 

3 

2200 

15 

15 

2101 

17 

21 

200 

0 

4 

2300 

IG 

Note. — The  letter  B  denotes  the  years  to  be  accounted  leap 
years  in  new  style.  Tlie  corrections  for  Julian  years  and  for 
using  the  cypher  for  the  years  h.c.  are  to  be  applied  for  the 
100  years  helow  and  including  the  number  indicated. 

The  correction  for  turning  Gregorian  years  into  Julian  years 
should  be  8  days  in  1,040  years,  giving  275  ^^J^  ""^  3,600  instead 
of  27  days,  as  given  in  this  table  according  to  new  style, 
reckoning  from  new  moon  to  new  moon ;  but  reckoning  from 
vernal  equinox  to  vernal  equinox  the  error  in  the  new  style 
amounts  to  about  a  day  in  3,600  years  instead  of  5  day. 
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THE  STANDING  STILL  OF  THE  SUN  UPON  GIBEON. 
By  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  M.A. 

The  notion  (Ecclns.  xlvi,  4)  that  there  "  was  one  day  as  long  as 
two  "  is  topographically  unnecessary  and  Biblically  gratuitous. 
Let  it  be  tested. 

(1)  From  Gilgal,  by  Gibeon  to  ]\[akkedah  (Mem.  II)  is  not 
quite  50  miles,  with  an  ascent  of  3,100  feet,  and  descent  of 
2,000  feet.  Picked  men  could  easily  cover  the  distance  in 
24  hours.  Joshua  went  up  all  night  to  Gibeon,  about  20  miles. 
By  early  dawn  he  had  swooped  upon  the  unsuspecting  Amorites. 
These  made  no  stand  anywhere  (Josh,  x,  8),  but  fled  towards 
Beth-horon,  butchered  like  sheep  by  the  pursuing  Israelites. 
Meanwhile  a  black  mass  of  clouds  was  driving  up  from  the  sea. 
As  he  looked  down  the  famous  pass  of  Beth-horon,  the  over- 
spreading darkness  seemed  to  Joshua  to  favour  the  escape  of  the 
fugitives.  Under  this  persuasion  he  said,  "  Sun,  stand  thou 
still  upon  Gibeon :  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Aijalon." 
The  sun's  appearing  near  Gibeon  shows  that  it  was  still 
early.  Joshua  had  no  need  to  ask  for  time — what  he  wanted 
was  light,  while  the  nearing  storm  presaged  a  sun  going 
down  "  while  it  was  yet  day "  (Jer.  xv,  9).  Elijah's  prayer 
gathered  heaven's  blackness ;  Joshua's  voice  now  fissured  it, 
so  that  for  Israel  neither  sun  nor  moon  were  obscured  at  all 
the  whole  day.  The  storm,  indeed,  discharged  its  crushing 
hail  upon  the  flying  Amorites,  and  the  wheeling  clouds  poured 
incessant  destruction  upon  them  as  far  as  Azekah  ;  yet  Israel 
remained  unscathed,  as  in  Egypt  and  during  the  disaster  at  Nob 
{Quarterly  Statement,  1891,  p.  314).  More  time  was  not  needed  ; 
for  the  hardy  ancestors  of  warriors  who  afterwards  fought  at 
Gibeon,  pursued  to  Ammah  and  came  to  Hebron  at  break  of 
day,  were  well  able  to  cap  a  forced  march  of  18  miles  by  a 
slaughter  spread  over  24  miles,  and  to  complete  both  within 
24  hours.  Ben-Sirach  ought  not  to  decoy  us  into  foolishly  making- 
nimble  men  creep  over  24  miles  of  victorious  gi-onnd  at  the  rate 
of  one  mile,  still  less  of  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  per  hour.  Yet  this 
is  inevitable  if  "  one  day  was  as  long  as  two." 

(2)   In  the  Bible,  as  elsewhere,  apparent  movement  is  described 
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as  real  movement,  e.g.,  "the  sun  went  down."  Many  are  familiar 
with  the  misleading  appearance  of  the  full  moon  rushing  behind  a 
cloud,  when  really  the  cloud  passes  over  the  moon.  Further  in 
the  Bible  the  sun  is  said  "  to  go  down,"  when  it  disappears  for 
the  day,  e.g.  (Jer.  xv,  9),  "  Her  sun  is  gone  down,  while  it  was  yet 
day,"  and  Amos  viii,  9,  "  I  will  cause  the  sun  to  go  down  at  noon, 
and  I  will  darken  the  earth  in  the  clear  day."  This  parallelism 
shows  that  "  going  down  "  simply  implies  "  disappearing  for  the 
day."  How  otherwise  could  the  sun  go  doivn  at  noon  ?  "  Standing 
still  "  is  apparently  the  opposite  to  "going  up  "  (1  Sam.  xiv,  9), 
and  "going  down"  (Josh,  x,  13).  So  in  this  passage  the  words, 
"And  the  sun  stood  still  and  the  moon  stayed,"  simply  mean, 
according  to  the  Biblical  usage,  that,  in  the  tempest,  the  black 
clouds  never  obscured  the  disk  of  the  sun  or  the  moon ;  or,  more 
briefly,  that  the  sun,  instead  of  apparently  rushing  behind  the 
clouds, "  stayed  in  the  midst  of  heaven  and  hasted  not  to  go  down 
about  a  whole  day."  As  with  the  hail  and  darkness  in  Egj'pt,  so 
now  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel  in  sending  and  guiding  the  storm, 
for  destruction  to  the  Amorites,  but  for  safety  and  light  to 
Israel,  but  not  by  any  unnecessary  and  useless  prolongation  of 
one  day  into  two. 


"ARCHAEOLOGICAL    RESEARCHES     IN"     PALESTINE, 

1873-1874,"   VOL.    I. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Dalton,  C.M.G. 

Wii  have  all  been  reading  with  very  gi'cat  interest  and  admiration 
vol.  i  of  M.  Clermont-Ganneau's  "  Archjcological  Researches  in 
Palestine  in  1873-4, '  the  most  recent  and,  from  some  points  of 
view,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  suggestive  publications  ever 
issued  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  replete  as  is  its  every 
page  with  scholarly  and  trustworthy  intorniation.  Thi-i-e  are  two 
minor  points  refci-red  to  in  that  work  on  which  1  should  much  like 
to  venture  to  ask  his  further  opinion. 

The  first  regards  the  largo  plate  opposite  ]).  144,  which 
ieprese)its  "  a  capital  ot"  white  marble  in  one  (jf  the  minarets 
of  till!  Il;tiain  csli-Slici'if  at  .lorusalem."  M.  Clermont-Ganiieau 
does  "not    think    that  one   can   see  in   it  anything  else  than  the 
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Presentation  of  Jesns  in  the  Temple  "  (p.  146).  Shoiild  I  be  over- 
bold to  suggest  tliat  perhaps  the  sculptor  intended  to  represent 
♦St.  Veronica,  with  her  veil  or  napkin,  coming  out  of  her  house  to 
meet  our  Lord  with  His  cross  as  He  passes  by  ?  The  head  of  the 
chief  figure  is  gone,  but  the  nimbus  with  the  cross  -within  it  shows 
unmistakably  that  this  was  the  head  of  our  Lord.  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau  allows  so  much,  but  thinks  that  the  nimbus  surrounded 
His  head  as  a  child  sitting  on  His  Virgin  Mother's  right  arm. 
But  there  appears  scarcely  room  on  the  sculpture  for  two  beads  so 
close  together,  His  and  hers ;  and  no  trace  of  the  child's  body  is 
manifest.  The  nimbus,  too,  looks  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  a  child,  but  quite  suitable  for  that  of  a  man.  The 
head  w^as  naturally  turned  towards  the  left,  so  that  a  portion  of 
the  beard  Avould  have  been  in  front  of  the  right  shoulder.  The 
fio-ure,  moreover,  is  clothed  in  a  chasuble  :  our  Lord  but  not  our 
•Lady  is  often  so  depicted.  The  attitude  of  the  figure  seems  also 
that  of  one  "  stoopiug  "  rather  than  "  sitting"  (p.:146)  :  stooping, 
I  imagine,  beneath  the  burden  of  the  cross,  the  end  of  Avhich  is 
apparently  intended  to  be  represented  as  protruding  above  the 
nimbus.  The  second  figure,  which  I  take  to  be  that  of  St.  Veronica, 
Bias  "  the  legs  slightly  bent,  and  stretches  both  arms  forward  parallel 
to  one  another.  Over  the  forearms  there  hangs  a  piece  of  linen  or 
■cloth  with  many  folds  "  (p.  145)  ;  this  would  be  her  veil  or  napkin, 
which  she  is  presenting  to,  or  receiving  back  with  reverence  from 
our  Loi'd,  and  so  holding  as  not  to  disturb  the  impression  of  His 
face  she  recognise;!  thereon.  The  third  figure  behind  I  take  to  be 
that  of  Simon  of  Cyreiie  upbearing  the  greater  weight  of  the  cross 
after  Jesus. 

The  legend  of  St.  Veronica  will  be  conveniently  found  in  ''  Felix 
Fabri,"  vol.  i,  pp.  443,  444  (Pilgrims'  Text  Society).  The  house 
shown  as  hers  was  in  the  Via  Dolorosa,  nearer  to  Calvary  than 
the  Prffitorium  (the  Haram  Barracks).  Simon  of  Cyrene  was 
reported  to  have  met  the  pi'ocession  at  the  cross  roads  (where 
the  road  into  the  city  from  the  coiintry  on  the  north  crosses  the 
Via  Dolorosa  as  it  runs  from  east  to  west),  in  fact,  at  the  stage 
just  before  it  reached  St.  Veronica's  house.  Hence  he  would  be 
fittingly  introduced  on  this  sculpture,  if  it  were  one  of  a  sei-ies. 
•"  Two  other  caj^iitals  (p.  150)  placed  in  the  same  minaret,  show  the 
greatest  possible  likeness  to  this  one,"  and  M.  Clermont-Ganneau 
thinks  they  are  "  repetitions  of  this  same  scene  of  the  Presentation." 
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I  am  rather  inclined  to  imagine  that  they  represent  other  two 
"  Stations  of  the  cross."  The  chief  figure  would  be  the  same  in  each, 
and  the  group  surrounding  somewhat  similar.  The  distance  of  the 
present  position  of  these  capitals  in  the  minaret  from  the  position 
they  may  possibly  have  once  occupied  in  the  Via  Dolorosa  is  no 
greater  than  from  the  site  which  M.  Clermont-Ganueau  identities 
as  that  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Presentation,  in  fact  one  portion  of 
the  Via  Dolorosa  is  nearer.  All  that  he  says  (pp.  152  to  165)  of 
the  Chapel  of  the  Presentation  is  most  interesting  and  valuable, 
and  is  not  at  all  impugned,  if  these  three  capitals  in  the  minaret 
never  belonged  to  it,  or  if,  having  belonged  to  it  or  the  Templum 
Domini,  they  represent  scenes  of  the  Passion,  and  not  that  of  the 
Presentation  repeated  several  times. 

My  second  question  regards  the  Roman  inscription  near  Bettir, 
figured  on  p.  465.  It  may  appear  somewhat  presumptuous  to 
attempt  to  form  any  judgment  without  having  seen  the  original. 
But  from  the  plate  one  would  imagine  the  top  portions  of  the  stone 
to  have  perished,  as  the  tooled  edging  runs  only  on  the  other  three 
sides.  The  letter  that  follows  the  M  in  the  first  line  (if  one  may 
trust  the  engraving)  is  clearly  P,  there  is  a  space  for  TI,  and 
then  one  seems  to  detect  BVS.  I  think  the  last  four  letters  on 
that  line  are  SVIS.  The  second  and  third  lines  contain  the 
names  of  the  Centurions,  Martins  (with  a  prfenomen  and  cognomen 
that  are  qiiite  indecipherable),  and  Victor  or  Victorinus  (the  rest 
of  whose  name  has  perished).  Hence  it  would  appear  that  these 
two  centurions  and  vexillaries  of  the  fifth  and  eleventh  legions 
put  in  order  at  their  mutual  expense  this  little  spring  and  water- 
course for  the  benefit  of  the  flocks  and  people  living  on  the  land 
that  each  centurion  had  been  settled  upon  and  occupied  conter- 
minous one  to  the  other,  and  that  they  recorded  the  same  by  the 
side  of  the  fountain  (as  pictni'ed  on  p.  464)  in  case  of  any  dispute 
hereafter  arising  as  to  whom  the  water  belonged.  "  A  dedication 
to  the  Great  Gods  of  Rome  and  to  Victory,"  as  suggested  on  p.  466, 
seems  rather  out  of  place  in  such  a  position,  and  the  letters  have 
to  be  somewliat  tortui'cd  to  yield  the  names  of  the  deities  required. 
The  first  line  ^)i  the  inscription,  now  destroyed,  would  contain  some 
such  words  as  "  Hoc  opus  faciendum  curaveruiit,"  or  "  Hunc  fontem 
aperuerunt,"  either  in  full  or  abbreviated  foi-m.  Bo  this  as  it  may, 
the  value,  both  historical  .ukI  topogniphical,  of  the  inscription  is 
in   no  way  uflccted ;   it  .shows   (hat  vexillaries  of  the  two  legions. 
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named  were  here,  though  the  date  Avith  the  names  of  the  Emperoi^ 
and  consuls  of  the  year  that  probably  was  in  the  lower  two  lines  has- 
irretrievably  perished. 


Note  by  Professor  Clermont-Ganxeau. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  Canon  Dalton's  remarks  on. 
the  capital  in  the  Haram,  and  on  the  inscription  at  Bettir.  They 
appear  to  me  to  deserve  serious  attention ;  nevertheless,  I  feel 
great  hesitation  in  recognising  on  this  capital  the  repi-esentation 
of  St.  Veronica  presenting  her  veil  to  Chi-ist.  One  would  have 
expected  to  find  in  sucli  a  representation  remains  at  least  of  the 
cross  carried  either  by  Jesus  or  by  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  and  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  sort  of  rosette  above  His  head  represents 
the  end  of  one  of  the  branches  of  this  instrument  of  punishment.. 
However,  the  original  capital,  which  must  still  be  in  existence  at 
Jerusalem,  ought  to  be  examined  more  closely,  and  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  bestow  also  a  closer  study  upon  the  other  capitals  in 
the  minaret  than  I  am  able  to  afford.  Dr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Macalister 
might  do  this  when  opportunity  offers,  and  also  have  good  photo- 
graphs taken  of  each  of  them.  That  which  adds  to  my  doubt  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  linen  upon  the  arms  of  the  figure  supposed 
to  be  St.  Veronica.  It  forms  a  deep  hollow  as  if  meant  to  contain 
something.  As  to  the  localisation  of  the  legend  of  St.  Veronica 
and  her  house,  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  is  of  a 
relatively  recent  date,  in  any  case  subsequent  to  the  Crusades. 
Perhaps  a  fresh  and  more  complete  examination  of  the  other 
capitals  in  the  minaret  would  allow  the  question  to  be  decided  one- 
way or  the  other.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  Canon  Dalton's 
suggestion  should  be  put  on  record  and  taken  into  consideration. 

As  to  the  inscription  from  Bettir,  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
refers  to  some  work  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  watei'course  or  of  the  fountain,  under  the  direction  of 
the  two  centurions,  but  more  probably  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  rather  than  at  that  of  the  centurions. 
I  doubt  whether  the  two  vexillationes  would  have  corresponded  ta 
distinct  and  contiguous  properties.  I  would  rather  believe  in  the 
existence  at  Bettir  of  one  suirjle  Koman  garrison  formed  of  two 
detachments  borrowed  respectively  from  the  fifth  and  eleventh 
legions.     In  spite  of  the  appearance  of  the  engraving  on  p.  465 
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(■where  the  tooled  frame  on  the  top  part  of  the  stone  is  represented 
as  -wanting),  I  think  that  I  can  remember  that  the  squeeze  of 
which  the  engraving  is  a  reproduction  took  in  the  whole  of  the 
field  of  the  cartouche  as  shown  on  p.  464  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
room  to  suppose  thatjanother  or  first  line  ever  existed  that  has 
now  disappeared.  T  will  try  to  find  the  squeeze  and  verify  this 
important  fact. 


THE    JAR-HANDLES    DISCOVERED    BY    DR.    BLISS. 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce. 

Thk  jar-handle  discovered  at  Tell  Zakariya  with  the  figure  of  a 
winded  beetle  shows  that  Professor  Clermont-Ganneau  and  Colonel 
Conder  were  right  in  their  explanation  of  the  symbol.  Unfortu- 
nately the  artistic  history  of  the  winged  scarab  has  not  yet  been 
studied ;  the  two-winged  beetle  is  found  on  a  scarab  of  Antef  IV, 
of  the  eleventh  dynasty  (Petrie,  "Historical  Scarabs,"  159).  The 
four-winged  beetle  probably  originated  in  the  same  age  and  under 
the  same  influences  as  the  four- winged  solar  disk.  One,  with  the 
head  of  Horns,  is  represented  in  Layard's  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
p.  240,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  scarab  on  which  it  occurs 
was  found  at  Nimroiul  or  at  Arban ;  if  at  Nimroud,  it  would  be 
older  than  606  B.C. 

The  place-name  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bliss  (Qnarferhj  Statement 
for  January,  p.  13)  as  beginning  with  the  letters  kheth  and  heth,  is 
Hebron. 

The  "  stamp  "  (No.  3)  discovered  at  Tell  es-Sati  represents 
a  well-known  type  of  Egyptian  scarab  of  the  thirteenth  to 
sixteenth  dynasty  period.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  Hyksos 
age.  or  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  it. 

The  seal-cylinder  (No.  V)  is  North  Syrian.  The  two  figures 
on  either  side  of  the  saci-ed  tree  arc  the  cqiiivalcnts  of  the  winged 
genii  of  the  latei-  Assyrian  sculptures. 

Dah.\I!IA  Istau,  Fehnuirij  Olh,  1900. 
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AVOMAN    IN   TPIE    EAST. 
By  Philip    J.    Balden sperger,  Esq. 

{Continued  from  "  Qiuirterlij  Statement^''  1899,  p.  IGO.) 

PART   II. 

Chapter  I. — The  Countrywoman. 

The  countrywoman,  or  Fallaha,  the  feminine  of  Fellah,  is  best 
represented  in  the  Bible  by  Abigail,  the  wife  of  the  wealthy 
Nabal,  who,  like  the  modern  Fellah  woman,  had  her  say  in  the 
household  affairs.  Diiferent  to  the  townswoman,  who  has  a 
home  dress,  and  is  always  met  with  out  of  doors  veiled  and 
Avrapped  in  the  long*  white  sheet,  the  Fallaha  has  the  same 
clothes  on  in  or  out  of  the  house — plain  blue,  sometimes 
embroidered,  with  the  white  cotton  shawl  over  the  head,  but 
she  is  never  veiled.  The  long  blue  gown  reaches  to  her  feet, 
and  is  fastened  by  a  girdle.  This  is  generally  the  only  clothing 
she  has  on.  Her  head,  according  to  her  wealth,  is  more  or  less 
visibly  ornamented  with  coins,  both  silver  and  gold.  Manj- 
coins  are  therefore  to  be  found  in  the  Orient  with  holes  near 
the  boi'der,  by  Avhich  they  are  attached  to  the  head-gear,  which 
itself  is  plaited  into  the  hair  by  strips  of  ribbon,  and  a  silver 
chain  passes  under  the  chin,  along  which  also  coins  of  all 
dimensions  are  fixed  ;  below  the  chin  the  chain  is  elongated,  and 
the  most  valuable  coin  in  the  woman's  possession  terminates  this 
and  hangs  upon  the  breast.  The  whole  fortune  of  a  woman  is 
thus  continually  carried  about  with  her.  Above  this  is  worn  a 
long  white  cotton  shawl  falling  back  to  the  waist  framing  the 
face,  and  leaving  a  row  of  coins  above  the  forehead  visible;  the 
■ends  are  stuck  into  the  chain,  which  holds  them  in  place.  This 
■every-day  shawl  is  more  or  less  embroidered  round  the  borders 
and  fringed  with  tiny  tassels.  On  feast  days  or  solemn  occasions 
the  shawl  is  richer,  and  in  most  cases  of  black  silk  fringed  with 
red  tassels.  When  the  woman  is  at  work  the  wide  sleeves  are 
tucked  up  and  crossed  behind  the  head,  leaving  the  arms  bare 
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Shoes    are    only   Avorn   when    absolutely  necessary,  never  in  or 
about  the  village.     Stockings  are  unknown.^ 

The  Fallaha  gets  up  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning  and 
o-rinds  the  flour  in  her  own  hand-mill,  without  which  no  Fellah 
family  can  exist.  Often  two  grind  together,  singing  their  love 
songs  till  daylight.  If  they  have  more  flour  than  is  wanted  for 
the  day,  it  is  put  in  a  tanned  skin-bag,  and  hung  up  in  a  corner 
of  the  room.  This  grinding  and  singing  have  so  grown  into  their 
habits  that  none  of  the  sleepers  are  disturbed  by  it,  but  often 
should  sleep  overtake  the  grinder  the  husband  or  brother  is 
awakened  by  the  stoppage  of  the  familiar  sound.  In  most  cases 
they  have  only  one  i^oom,  usually  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
darkest  part,  where  straw  is  kept  for  the  winter,  is  furnished  with 
big  clay  receptacles  made  by  the  women  on  the  spot,  to  store 
away  the  wheat,  barley,  lentils,  and  so  on.  The  other  part  is 
divided  into  the  lower  or  fore-part,  to  lodge  the  animals,  and  the 
elevated  or  hinder-part,  where  the  family  cooks,  eats,  sleeps,  and 
sits,  Rebecca,  as  a  maiden,  reminds  one  of  this  Fallaha  and  the 
house  arrangement,  when  she  says  to  Eleazar,  Genesis  xxiv,  25 : 
"  We  have  both  straw  and  provender  enough,  and  room  to  lodge 
in."  The  courtyard  is  similar  to  the  inside,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  summer  habitation,  for  the  room  has  generally  no 
other  issue  than  the  door,  rendering  it  intolerable  during  the  hot 
summer  months.  A  booth  is  generally  made  above  the  elevated 
part  of  the  court,  and  visitors  are  received  there  ;  also  the  whole 
of  the  family  doings  pass  outside.  The  same  fii'eplace  as  in  the 
inside  is  to  be  found.  The  Fallaha  generally  uses  wood  for 
the  fire,  the  hearth  being  built  on  the  floor.  The  room  is 
always  full  of  smoke  and  the  roof  black.  It  is  no  easy  task, 
therefore,  to  pass  a  night  in  a  Fellah  house,  on  a  carpet  on  the 
floor,  with  a  coarse  woollen  cushion  to  lean  against  and  listen  to- 
their  tales  or  else  tell  them  news. 

Chaptei;  II. — Till':  Hocskhom*  FuKxrrrKi:. 

Til  is  consists  of  one  or  more  carpets  and  sti-aw  mats,  to  spread 
on  the  ilooi-  during  the  night,  and  when  visitors  come.  The 
carpets  are  taken  away  in  the  day  and  fuldeil,  as  well  as  tlio 
cushions    and   the   thick  woollen    or  cotton   coverings.      All   the 

'  'I'll'-  dress  of  IJotlileheni  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian  women  of  that  town. 
'I'lic  (IrcsH  of  Central  and  North  Palestine!  differs  in  some  respects  from  that 
of  thv  South,  and  tlic  coHtume  of  Clirisiiiin  woiiicii  in  Nazareth  and  llie  North 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  Uclhlehom. — C  li.  C. 
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family  lie  down  in  rank  and  tile,  covered  by  two  or  nioi'e 
coverino-s.  All  sleep  in  one  room,  till  tlie  youngsters  grow  up 
and  o-efc  married,  and  either  build  a  new  house,  or,  as  in  most 
cases,  the  head  of  the  family  adds  a  new  room  for  the  newly 
maiTied,  who  thus  continue  to  live  in  the  same  court.  The 
next  and  most  indispensable  article  is  the  hand-mill  already 
mentioned,  a  sieve  to  sift  the  flour,  and  another  coarse  sieve  to 
sift  the  wheat. 

There  are  also  a  few  kitchen  utensils — as  earthenware  pots 
in  which  to  cook  the  food,  and  a  wooden  ladle  to  stir  and  take  it 
out.  Some  have  a  cix'cular  board  on  which  they  make  a  kind  of 
small  cut  vermicelli,  and  a  roller  to  roll  out  the  dough.  Salt 
is  kept  in  an  earthenware  jar.  Honey  and  grape  treacle,  oil 
and  butter  may  be  also  in  store  in  earthenware  jars  for  winter. 
The  big  clay  receptacles  are  used  for  cereals,  whilst  the  space 
below,  formed  by  their  being  raised  on  three  or  four  legs,  ia  used 
much  as  we  use  drawers,  for  keeping  various  articles  in.  The  top 
of  these  receptacles  is  almost  shut,  excepting  for  a  small  round  hole 
by  w^hich  the  grain  is  put  in  after  the  harvest.  The  large  wooden 
basin,  or  hatir,  to  make  the  dough,  and  the  smaller  basin,  or 
hanahe,  very  nearly  complete  the  whole  of  the  furniture. 

Water  is  generally  brought  from  the  fountain,  or  cistern,  in 
skin  bottles,  which  the  w^omen  carry  on  their  backs,  and  a  rope 
holding  this  in  position  passes  round  the  forehead.  If,  however, 
they  have  no  skin  bottles,  known  as  "  kirhy"  they  have  big 
earthenware  jars,  which  they  carry  on  their  heads.  In  a  corner 
of  the  room  a  still  larger  jar  with  very  wide  opening  is  found, 
from  which  everybody  takes  out  water,  generally  with  a  tin  cup. 
Smaller  earthenware  jugs,  painted  red  on  black,  are  their  usual 
drink  receptacles ;  the  water  is  poured  from  the  spout  into  the 
open  mouth  from  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  by  inclining  the 
head  backw^ards. 

Coffee  utensils  are  not  to  be  found  in  every  family,  but 
generally  a  whole  set  belong  in  partnership  to  a  part  of  the 
village.  The  whole  set  consists  of  a  coffee-pan  of  iron,  to  which 
is  chained  a  ladle  to  stir  the  coffee  beans  when  on  the  fire,  next 
comes  a  mortar  of  wood  or  of  very  hard  stone,  and  a  pestle,  aLso 
of  wood  or  stone,  in  which  the  coffee  is  pounded — a  coffee  mill  is 
never  used.  When  the  coffee  is  pounded  as  fine  as  possible  it  is 
put  into  a  brass  coffee  jug  containing  boiling  water  and  boiled. 
When  ready  it  is  served  on  a  brass  tray,  with  tiny  cups,  holding 
little  more  than  a  tablespoonful. 
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Every  -svoman  possesses  a  cbest,  generally  painted  red,  and 
with  thin  brass  arabesques  nailed  all  around,  in  Avhich  her 
treasni-es  are  hid.  The  lock  has  generally  a  ringing  arrangement 
to  warn  her  should  any  one  try  to  open  it,  for,  as  a  rule,  she 
fears  her  husband  most  of  all.  It  is  locked  witli  a  large  copper 
key,  w^hich  hangs  always  round  her  neck,  day  and  night.  No 
Avonder  she  is  always  vigilant,  and  has  a  continual  eye  on  it, 
for  it  holds  all  her  fortune,  not  only  in  valuables  that  she  may 
possess,  but  also  every  piastre  she  may  earn,  which  is  put  away 
into  the  secret  drawer.  If  the  wealth  she  may  have  on  her 
head  is  too  heavy  to  be  carried  about  all  day,  it  may  be 
exchanged  for  a  lightei-  head-gear,  and  put  in  the  box  with 
bracelets,  necklaces,  and  so  forth.  She  most  jealously  keeps  it 
from  her  husband;  especially  when  out  on  errands  she  fears  him, 
for  in  case  of  need  he  might  break  open  the  box  and  take  what 
he  wants,  denying  having  touched  anything,  She  therefore  keeps 
him  in  total  ignorance  of  what  it  may  contain,  in  order  not  to 
lead  him  into  temptation.  It  is  also  very  much  in  her  interest 
to  have  a  husband  who,  if  not  altogether  iioov,  at  least  is  not 
rich,  for  she  well  knows  that  the  saying  is  too  true :  If  a 
Fellah  has  money  enough,  he  chooses  one  of  three  things — 
either  to  go  to  Mecca,  which  is  very  expensive ;  or  else  to  make 
some  disturbance,  which  costs  a  good  deal ;  or  to  get  married  a 
second  time,  which,  besides  the  expenses,  brings  her  a  rival. 

The  chest  also  holds  her  best  clothes,  strongly  perfumed,  which 
she  only  takes  out  on  feast  days. 


Chapter  III. — Meals. 

Meals  are  served  on  the  ground  on  a  home-made  straw  tray, 
round  Avhich  only  the  male  members  of  the  family  squat  if  any 
stranger  be  present,  who  always  partakes  of  the  meal.  In  case  of 
absence  of  strangers,  the  wife  or  daughters  in  many  cases  sit  down 
and  partake  of  the  same  meal  as  the  others.  This  is  generally 
served  in  a  small  wooden  dish,  and  soft  bread  placed  around,  which 
is  dipped  into  the  food  by  small  bits.  Spoons  as  a  rule  are  not 
used,  iDut  the  food  is  taken  with  the  fingers  if  solid  enough,  and  by 
dips  if  too  fluid.  They  have,  however,  wooden  spoons,  which  they 
bring  forth  for  distinguished  visitors.  On  account  of  this  method 
of  taking  the  food  the  hands  are  always  washed  befoi-e  meals. 
Early  before  daybreak  the  woman  leaves  the  mill  to  bake  the 
bread.      In  winter,  when   it  is  cold,  the  dough  is  prepared   in 
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the  evening,  and  the  leaven  put  in  ;  bv  daylight  it  is  ready  to 
be  carried  into  the  low- oven.  This  is  heated  with  manure.  A 
cone  with  an  opening  at  the  top  is  put  in  a  small  room,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cone  are  placed  small  stones,  and  a  cover  of  clay  like 
the  cone  itself  is  put  on.  The  manure  is  lighted  and  left  to  heat 
for  several  hours — sometimes  the  whole  night.  When  the  dough 
is  well  leavened  it  is  made  into  small  loaves  and  laid  on  the  heated 
stones,  where  it  is  baked  in  from  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  From  these  stones  the  bread  of  the  Fellahin  has  always 
little  pits  below  and  corresponding  elevations  on  the  top.  Bread 
is  renewed  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day.  The  Fellahin 
eat  very  much  bread ;  it  forms  the  most  substantial  part  of  the 
everyday  meals.  In  the  Lebanon  the  bread  is  generally  baked  on 
an  iron  tray  after  the  dough  has  been  spread  out  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  the  fresh  bread  is  put  on  the  straw  tray. 

They  have  usually  three  meals  a  daj^  breakfast,  any  time 
between  eight  o'clock  and  noon,  consisting  of  bread  alone,  or 
olives,  oil,  eggs,  fruit,  milk,  or  butter,  as  the  man  may  be  possessor 
of  olive  gardens,  vegetables,  flocks,  and  so  on. 

The  dinner  is  more  substantial,  consisting,  according  to  time 
of  year  and  work,  of  boiled  rice,  broken  wheat,  lentils,  or  lentils 
and  rice,  with  butter,  vegetables,  and  so  forth.  Meat  with  the 
average  Fellah  is  an  exception.     This  is  reserved  for  feast  days. 

Supper  in  many  cases  is  taken  instead  of  dinner,  as  in  harvest 
time  when  they  are  too  far  from  home,  or  from  the  hut  tempoi-arily 
put  up,  where  the  woman  prepares  for  their  wants.  In  other 
cases  it  may  be  very  much  like  the  breakfast. 

During  the  fasting  month  of  Ramadan  the  most  substantial 
meal  is  ready  by  sunset.  The  family  gathers  around,  and 
as  soon  as  the  priest  calls  out  "  God  is  the  Greatest,"  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  put  out  their  hands  and,  "naming 
God,"  staff  the  food  as  eagerly  as  possible  into  their  mouths. 
Meals  as  a  rule  are  taken  hastily  and  quietly;  no  talking,  or 
exchanging  ideas,  or  asking  how  the  dish  is  prepared.  Drinking, 
of  course  water  only,  is  reserved  to  the  end,  and  is  in  most 
cases  a  sign  of  sufficiency.  Therefore,  in  case  a  stranger  may 
ask  for  water  during  the  meal  it  is  often  refused,  as  this 
means  ceasing  to  eat.  It  is  also  customary  to  say  "Thank  God," 
which  means  as  much  as  "  I  have  enough."  The  hands  are 
now  washed  outside  the  room.  The  second  meal  in  the  night  of 
Ramadan  is  taken  early  in  the  morning,  soon  after  midnight, 
but  is  a  very  slight  meal.      As   the   Fellahin  go   to  their  work 
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during  daytime  the  nights  are  very  quiet,  save  during  the  meal 
times.  No  running  aboat  and  changing  night  into  day  as  amongst 
the  townspeople.  • 

Chapter  IV. — The  Women. 

During  these  nights  the  small  oil  lamps  with  Avhich  the  rooms 
are  lighted  are  kept  burning,  whilst  all  through  the  year  the 
lio-ht  is  put  out  after  the  meals  or  evening  hours,  and  is  lit  again 
durino-  the  morning  hours,  when  the  woman  grinds.  The  oil  is 
•exclusively  to  be  furnished  by  the  woman,  bought  from  her  private 
earnino-s.  These  consist  in  eggs  she  may  sell  (the  poultry  always 
are  the  woman's  property)  or  anything  she  may  have  gleaned 
durino-  the  harvest  and  sold  at  the  next  market.  She  may  also 
have  carried  things  to  the  market  for  someone  else,  for  men  never 
carry  anything  in  the  country.  If  they  go  to  the  market  they 
■  either  hire  a  woman  or  take  their  own  wives  or  daughters,  or  else 
load  animals.  These  earnings  all  belong  to  the  woman,  except 
It  be  done  for  her  husband,  when  she  is  expected  to  do  it  for 
nothing,   although  in  most  cases  she  may  put  away   a  part  for 

herself. 

The  woman,  encouraged  by  all  these  small  items,  is  often 
-considered  a  stranger  in  the  family  to  a  certain  degree.  If  she 
is  enero-etic  she  can  rule  the  house  and  command  the  husband 
just  as  well  as  any  Occidental  woman  may.  She  is  greatly 
venerated  by  her  children,  but  is  not  inseparably  attached  to  the 
family  of  her  husband.  She  never  takes  his  name,  and  for  the 
slightest  offence  she  can  be  divorced,  and  though  in  this  last  case 
she  has  a  right  to  claim  a  certain  sum  of  money,  lands  of  her 
husband  can  never  be  given  to  her.  The  Fellah  considers  his 
property  as  sacred,  and  if  not  absolutely  forced  to  sell,  he  is  ever 
ready  to  say  like  Naboth  to  Ahab  in  Kings  xxi,  3 :  "  The  Lord 
forbid  it  me  that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto 
thee."  Although  in  many  cases  Occidentals  have  bought  lands 
from  the  Fellahin  in  Palestine,  yet  they  are  ever  considered  as 
temporary  intruders.  Even  violation  of  the  women  is  considered 
easier  for  them  to  bear  than  this  encroachment  on  their  lands. 
And  thus  they  have  always  been,  whatever  confession  or  religion 
they  belonged  to,  from  the  Canaanites  of  the  time  of  Abraham, 
or  later  on,  fighting  the  Israelites,  then  being  converted  to 
Judaism,  fighting  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  as  Christians  against 
Mohammedans,  and  converted  to  Mohammedanism   fighting  the 
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Crusaders.'  And  now  in  modern  times  the  Canaanite  of  yore, 
transformed  with  very  slight  changes  into  the  modern  FeUah, 
still  represents  to  the  Bible  student  vividly  the  same  type. 
Thono-h  the  general  duty  of  the  Fellah  woman  consists  in  all 
that  appertains  to  the  household,  including  storage  of  wood  for 
firing  when  it  is  to  be  had,  or  manure  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
plains,  she  may  often  help  her  husband,  or  father,  or  brother  in  the 
labours  of  the  field.  This  task  being  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
men,  they  derive  their  name  from  cultivating ;  Fellah  means 
cultivator.  During  the  ploughing  season  she  carries  the  food  to  the 
field,  and  if  no  animals  be  present  may  also  carry  the  seed  for  sowing, 
break  the  clods  if  needs  be,  seconding  her  husband  in  gardening 
if  he  possesses  watered  lands,  weeding,  and  so  forth,  but  only  after 
having  hastily  done  the  most  necessary  work  at  home.  So  also  in 
harvest  time  she  has  to  help  cutting  the  corn,  or  driving  the 
laden  animals  to  the  threshing  floor,  which  may  be  many  miles 
away,  but  always  doing  the  easier  work  just  as  women  do  all  over 
the  world.  It  has  often  been  represented,  in  view  of  the  Fellah 
woman's  servitude  and  degraded  position,  both  in  illustrations  and 
descriptions,  that  she  is  yoked  alongside  with  an  ass  or  cow  for 
ploughing,  but  I  most  emphatically  pi'otest  against  such  fables, 
which  have  been  seen  perhaps  in  some  other  part  of  the  world  and 
copied  again  and  again  by  writers  ;  and  even  up  to  this  date  modern 
writers  unscrupulously  have  given  it  as  a  fact.  I  dwell  on  this, 
as  I  have  been  many  years  amongst  the  population,  and  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  a  woman  being  yoked  to  the  plough.- 
Women  may  sometimes  lead  the  newly-yoked  animal  to  teach  it 
to  go  in  the  direction  wanted,  or  force  a  stubborn  horse  or  mule  to 

^  Religion. — The  Fellaliin  have  no  doubt  much  of  the  old  Amorite  blood  in 
their  veins.  In  North  Syria  especially  they  resemble  the  ancient  pictures  of 
Phoenicians,  but  the  stock  is  niixed  vfith  other  elements,  Arab,  Nabathean,  and 
Aramean,  through  the  planting  of  new  colonies  by  the  Assyrians,  and  through 
Arab  conquest.  Only  a  part  of  this  population  has  adopted  foreign  faiths — 
Jewish  or  Christian — in  any  age,  and  their  real  beliefs  are  what  they  call  "  the 
religion  of  Abraham,"  including  very  ancient  superstitions.  In  the  twelfth 
century  the  Fellahin  remained  Moslems,  as  a  rule,  as  is  particularly  noted  in 
documents  of  the  time  of  the  Latin  Xiugdom. — C.  R.  C. 

-  Though  women  are  not  yoked  to  the  plough,  yet  I  have  seen  a  woman 
pulling  at  it,  side  by  side  with  a  donkey — in  one  case  when  the  husband  was 
evidently  very  poor. —  C.  R.  C. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Chaplin  sends  the  following  note  : — "  Whilst  it  is  no 
doubt  exceedingly  rare  for  a  woman  to  be  harnessed  to  a  plough,  I  have  myself 
seen  once  on  the  plain  of  Sharon  a  woman  dragging  a  plough  side  by  side  with 
a  donkey." 

M 
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walk  straight,  and  possibly  this  has  been  confounded  Avifch  yoking. 
At  all  events  the  Fellah  woman  is  certainl}^  the  busiest  woman  of 
the  three  types,  as  having  her  household  duties  and  sharing  her 
hnsband's  work  in  harvest,  but  she  does  not  think  so  little  of 
herself  as  the  townswomaii  does,  and  certainly  is  esteemed  by 
her  husband  a  good  deal  more  than  is  her  sister  in  town.  If 
the  Fellah  does  not  possess  any  corn  land  himself",  or  if  the  woman 
be  a  widow  or  orphan,  she  goes  to  glean  behind  the  reapers,  and 
often  she  gathers  corn  enough  to  last  her  all  through  the  year 
if  she  is  diligent,  or  if  some  modern  J3oaz — and  the  case  may 
often  present  itself — allows  a  modern  Ruth  to  go  among  the 
sheaves.  In  some  wheat-producing  districts,  like  the  plain  of 
Sharon  and  Philistia,  the  gleaners  are  so  numerous,  even 
surpassing  the  reapei"s  in  number,  that  often  the  owner  has  to 
hire  a  man  to  drive  them  back,  which  is  a  very  arduous  task. 
I  have  known  such  guardians  of  the  gleaners  declare  that  they 
had  to  lay  down  their  functions  as  being  too  sinful,  for  they  had 
to  curse  and  to  swear  a  good  deal  more  than  is  decent  in  view 
of  the  blessing  sent  by  God  to  all. 

Chapter  V. — Birth. 

After  birth  the  midwife  is  responsible  for  the  child  durinjg 
forty  days.  Immediately  after  the  birth  the  father  is  called  in,, 
and  before  the  navel  is  ciit  he  is  to  name  the  child,  though  in  many 
places  they  are  not  particular  about  the  time  o^f  naming.  The 
child  is  rubbed  all  over  with  salt,  water,  and  oil ;  tightly  wrapped 
up  so  that  it  cannot  move  its  limbs,  and  remains  thus  till  it  is 
seven  days  old.  The  midwife  only  then  removes  all  dirty 
clothes  or  rags,  and  again  lubs  and  washes  and  wraps  together 
for  another  seven  days,  and  so  on,  till  the  fortieth  day,  when  the 
child  is  finally  washed  in  warm  water,  soaped,  put  in  cleaner 
rags,  and  handed  over  to  the  responsibility  of  the  mother. 
The  babe  is  then  put  into  a  rocking-cradlc,  whicli  cvciy 
Fellah  woman  possesses.  Immediately  after  birth  the  news  is 
carried  to  those  interested.  I  will  hero  only  copy  what  I  have 
wi-itten  in  the  April,  1894,  number  of  the  Quarterli/  i^tatement  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  If  it  is  a  boy  all  relatives 
assemble  in  the  house  on  the  very  day  of  the  birth  ;  a  dinner 
is  made  for  them  by  tlu;  latlicr,  and  fliey  di'o])  money,  every  man 
according  to  his  means,  ['or  the  benefit  of  the  boy.  Of  course 
the   money  is  gathered  and  appropriated  by  tlic  j)arents.     When 
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it  is  a  girl  the  male  relatives  may  give  small  sums  of  money,  but 
are  not  expeoted  to  do  so,  and  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood 
bring  torches  in  the  evening  and  oil-cakes,  singing  the  praise 
of  the  parents,  and  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom — as  the  new-born 
is  styled  ;  they  also  drop  coins  for  the  benefit  of  the  girl,  and 
these  are  put  away  and  tacked  on  the  child  later  on.  Friends 
or  distant  relations  also  bring  a  sacrifice,  consisting  of  a  lamb 
or  o-oat,  which  is  killed  and  eaten  by  the  offerer  and  his  own 
family  and  all  present. 

The  first  person  giving  the  news  of  a  boy's  birth  to  the 
father  says  :  "  Good  news."  "  Something  good,  please  God,"  says 
the  father.  "  What  will  be  my  reward  Y  "  asks  the  news  bringer. 
The  father,  having  an  inkling  of  what  it  may  be,  promises  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  or  some  object  that  may  please,  as  a 
handkerchief,  cap,  &c.,  according  to  his  means.  Either  a  son 
or  daughter  may  be  announced  by  calling  the  blessing  on  the 
brmegTOom  or  bride:  "Blessed  be  the  bridegroom  or  bride." 
The  father  answers,  if  it  is  a  boy  :  "May  God  bless  you,  or  give 
you  boys,"  or  :  "  At  your  wedding  "  (rejoice)  ;  and  if  it  is  a  girl  he 
says  the  same,  and  may  make  an  offer  of  the  girl,  saying :  "  Upon 
the  choice  of  your  hand."  The  other  may  accept,  and  say :  "  I 
have  accepted,"  or  decline  by  saying :  "  God  bless  you,  Abu  so  and 
so."  If  the  girl  really  is  accepted,  the  betrothal  is  at  once 
confirmed  by  bringing  a  sacrifice,  over  which  the  opening  Koran 
chapter  is  read,  and  the  terms  of  the  marriage  conditions  settled ; 
if  this  is  not  done,  the  acceptation  is  not  ratified,  though  people 
of  honour  may  not  take  back  their  word. 

Often  the  new-delivered  woman  is  lying  in  the  room,  stowed 
away  in  a  corner,  whilst  all  the  noisy  guests  squat  about  in 
a  circle ;  the  room  is  filled  with  smoke,  and  matters  of  all  kinds 
are  gravely  discussed,  the  men  smoking  their  pipes,  the  women 
quietly  listening  to  their  wise  husbands,  brothers,  or  whatever 
they  may  be.  The  traditional  coffee  is  brought  forth  by  the 
master  of  the  mansion  and  roasted  in  a  pan  on  the  wood  fire 
in  a  corner  of  the  room;  as  there  are  no  chimneys,  the  smoke 
either  goes  out  by  the^door  or  some  small  hole  or  window  which 
the  house  may  happen  to  have.  The  coffee  beans,  slightly  brown, 
are  now  pounded,  always  by  a  man  ;  most  generally  this  honorary 
task  is  performed  by  the  eldest  male.  The  coffee  is  now  boiled, 
and,  in  two  or  three  tiny  cups,  is  handed  round  to  the  assembly 
by  tui-ns,  beginning  at  the  eldest  or  most  honoured  visitor. 
When  the  first  two  or  three  have  drunk  they  hand  back  the  cups, 
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saying:  "May  this  endure"  (the  coiiee  drinking).  The  master 
answers:  "By  your  voice."  The  cups  are  now  tilled  again  and 
given  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  all  have  partaken.  Some- 
times the  midwife  receives  her  cup  too.  For  as  a  rule  they  are 
neither  timid,  nor  do  tbey  hold  themselves  bound  to  honour  the 
men  more  than  absolutely  necessary.  The  sacrifice  is  prepared  for 
the  dinner,  and  in  a  separate  cauldron  rice  is  boiled  and  put  before 
the  assembly.  All  these  dinners  are  prepared  exclusively  by  men  ; 
the  women  may  hand  the  wood  for  the  fire,  but  nothing  more. 
The  women  receive  their  portion  when  the  men  have  eaten,  if 
something  is  left.  Notwithstanding  this  first  feast  (only  for 
boys)  distant  relatives  or  friends  bring  a  lamb  or  kid  as  soon  as 
the  news  is  known,  but  sometimes  this  may  be  done  a  whole  year 
after.  Nervousness  is  unknown  by  the  Fellah  woman,  and  she 
continues  at  work  till  the  last  moment.  Although  an  exception, 
I  have  known  a  woman  carry  a  big  basket  of  cabbages  to  Beth- 
lehem, some  three  miles  distant  from  her  village  ;  on  the  way 
she  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  without  assistance,  rolled  him  into 
her  huge  sleeve,  and  continued  her  way  to  the  market ;  having 
sold  her  cabbages,  she  late  in  the  afternoon  walked  home  with 
the  boy  in  her  sleeve,  without  being  troubled  iii  the  least.  The 
girl  given  away  as  bride  may  be  claimed  by  the  bridegroom  as 
soon  as  all  the  money  is  paid  and  conditions  fulfilled.  This  may 
be  when  the  child  is  six  or  seven  years  old,  as  also  it  may  be 
many  more  years,  till  she  is  fifteen  or  more  ;  but  no  Fellah  girl 
remains  unmarried,  no  matter  how  ugly  or  even  disfigured  she 
may  be.  The  sum  paid  may  be  less  or  more,  but  marry  she 
will,  this  being  the  only  aim  in  a  Fellah  girl's  life.  At  the  birth 
it  is  tlie  bride  that  is  blessed,  so  if  she  die  you.ng  it  is  a  bride 
who  has  died,  and  if  she  be  wondered  at  for  remaining  long 
unmarried,  no  matter  :   "  God  guard  her,  she  is  a  bride." 

Mohammedan  tradition  says  (for  Moslems,  too,  believe  in 
all  the  patriarchs  and  holy  men  of  our  Bible,  but  believe  them 
to  have  been  Mohammedans)  : — The  prophet  Noah  had  a 
daughter ;  a  sheikh  came  and  bi-ought  his  blessing,  and  Noah 
answered:  "Upon  the  choice  of  your  hand,"  and  the  sheikh 
accepted.  A  second  sheikh  came  aud  did  the  siune,  and  a  third 
sheikh  came  and  did  the  same,  and  Noah,  witliDnt  reflection, 
promised  his  daughter  to  three  different  sheikhs.  When  the 
daughter  was  of  age,  the  first  sheikh  came  and  married  her.  Then 
the  second  sheikh  came,  and  Noah  remembered  his  promise, 
and  in   his   distress  he  turned  his   she-ass  into  a  girl  and  gave 
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lier  in  marriage.  The  third  sheikh  came,  and  Noah  turned  his 
bitch  into  a  girl  and  gave  her  in  marriage.  After  some  time 
sheikh  number  two  came  and  asked  Noah  why  he  had  such  a 
stubborn,  stupid  daughter,  whom  he  has  to  beat  continually,  and 
who  eats  barley  and  grass  like  an  ass.  So  Noah  confessed  his 
fault,  and  told  him  how  he  had  dealt  rashly  when  he  promised 
his  daughter  without  remembering  his  first  promise.  A  few  days 
afterwards  sheikh  number  three  came  and  complained  to  Noah  : 
"  How  have  you  brought  up  your  daughter  ?  She  is  noisy, 
almost  barking  at  me  when  I  say  anything ;  is  fidgety,  and,  what 
is  still  worse,  will  eat  raw  meat,  and  even  turn  aside  to  eat 
carcasses."  In  great  confusion  Noah  had  to  apologise  for  his 
hasty  and  careless  promise,  and  owned  that,  being  held  by  his 
jiromise,  he  had  to  change  his  bitch  into  woman.  But  up  to  this 
day  three  kinds  of  women  may  be  distinguished  :  those  with 
patches  on  their  knees  (which,  be  it  said  in  passing,  as  regards 
the  cause  attributed,  is  very  rare),  who  are  descendants  of  the 
human  daughter,  the  patches  being  there  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  prayers  said ;  those  with  patches  on  the  back,  from 
the  stripes  they  receive  :  these  are  descendants  of  the  she-ass 
daughter;  and  those  with  patches  on  the  breast,  from  continual 
rubbing  and  scratching  dog- fashion :  they  are  descendants  of 
the  bitch  daughter. 

Chaptkb  VI. — Makriage. 

Marriage  is  always  preceded  by  the  betrothal,  which,  as  already 
stated,  may  be  concluded  at  the  birth.  A  price  is  fixed  between 
the  father  of  the  bride  and  the  father  of  the  bridegroom ;  the 
mother,  as  a  I'ule,  has  no  word  in  the  choice,  but  she  influences 
her  husband,  and  may  even  show  tender  feelings  to  her  future 
son-in-law.  In  fact,  when  the  betrothal  is  concluded,  the  bride- 
grooms are  seen  very  mtich  with  the  future  mothers-in-law,  herein 
wholly  differing  from  the  secluded  townswomen.  I  have  even 
observed  to  some  degree  wooing,  though  indirectly,  and  in  many 
cases  it  has  led  to  nothing,  as  it  hardly  ever  depends  on  the 
inclination  of  the  young  people.  Agaiu,  a  boy  or  a  girl  may  be 
in  love  with  someone,  but  no  farther  notice  is  taken  if  some 
nearer  of  kin  be  fit  to  marry.  Cousins  have  the  first  right  to  each 
other  ;  sometimes  they  may  pay  less  than  should  they  be  strangei-s, 
but  in  most  cases  the  sum  is  as  large,  and  in  this  case  is  spent 
again  amongst  the  members  of  the  family,  the  father  always 
assuming  to  himself  the  lion's  share.     The  price  may  vary  from  a 
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thousand  to  many  thousands  of  piastres  (a  dollar  is  about  tliirty 
piastres),  so  something  near  forty  dollars  is  very  much  the  lowest 
price  for  a  girl,  but  in  this  case  she  must  be  a  cousin.  In  all 
other  cases  not  loss  than  a  hundred  dollars  is  the  price  first  paid. 
Tlie  betrothal  is  concluded  by  paying  a  certain  amount  and 
making  a  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  or  goat,  and  reading  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  Koran.  As  often  as  the  bridegroom's  father  can 
do  it,  he  pays  a  sum  to  the  bride's  father  till  the  whole  amount 
is  paid.  Ten  or  more  years  may  thus  pass  in  paying  small 
sums  ;  various  causes — faikire,  poverty — may  hinder  anything 
being  paid  for  many  years,  and  as  long  as  the  last  piastre 
remains  unpaid  the  betrothal  continues. 

Such  relatives  as  may  lawfully  marry  are,  as  above  stated, 
pi'eferred  to  any  strangei-,  no  matter  how  wealtliy  he  may  be. 
I'hese  are  considered  unlawful  : — The  mother,  sister,  aunt  (only 
father's  sister),  brother's  or  sister's  daughter,  wife's  sister  (the 
wife  being  alive  and  still  the  wife,  for  in  a  divorce  case  he  may 
take  the  sister)  ;  neither  may  a  man  marry  a  mother  and  daughter 
at  the  same  time.  For  the  woman  it  is  the  same  as  for  the  other 
sex,  except  that  she  can  never  have  two  husbands. 

When  all  the  money  which  the  father  has  to  receive  is  paid, 
the  bride  receives  a  part  from  her  father,  but  as  little  as  possible. 
The  bridegi'oom  has  to  bring  bracelets  of  silver,  rings,  ear  or  nose 
rings,  always  according  to  his  wealth ;  the  number  is  optional  ;  a 
bride  may  receive  four  oi-  more  bracelets,  a  dozen  or  more  i-ings 
— generally  very  cheap  silver  rings  with  a  square  stone,  red, 
brown,  or  blue.  Besides  these  ornaments,  clothes,  consisting  of  a 
many-coloured  silk  gown,  silken  girdle,  and  head  cloth.  Often  he 
has  to  ])ay  one  for  the  mother  or  sister.  Many  male  relatives 
also  claim  their  portions,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  silken  gown. 
This  custom  we  (iiul  repeatedly  mentioned  in  tlie  Bible  history. 
Joseph  gave  changes  of  garments  to  his  brethren  ;  Gehazi,  servant 
of  Elisha,  ran  after  Naaman  the  Syrian,  after  his  being  healed 
from  le])rosy,  to  beg  for  garments;  and  at  a  wedding  we  find 
Samson,  in  Judges  xiv,  12-20,  jiroraising  changes  of  garments  if 
tliey  guess  liis  riddle. 

Eight  days  before  the  wedding,  usually  from  the  first  quarter 
to  full  moon,  invitations  are  sent  round  verbally,  and  the 
festivities  begin.  C'olT'ce  is  made  iind  handed  i-ound,  water-pipes 
or  11(1  i(j III Ifhs  are  h;ni(U-d  to  the  smokei's,  the  assembly  gatlieriiig, 
if  jtossihle,  on  the  flat,  liousetop,  the  women  on  ojie  side  and  the 
men  on  the  other,  each  having  their  songs  and  dances   separate. 
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The  opening'  songs  ai'C  begun  by  the  women.  One  generally  sings 
four  lines,  slightly  touching  her  mouth  and  taking  the  hand  away 
whilst  singing  ;  then  the  ululation  follows,  and  another  Avoman 
says  what  slie  knows,  always  in  the  same  four  lines  and  in  the 
same  tune  : — 

Four  times  repeated,  with  different  vcords. 

n- I - -'^^— 


2  -=;s^3=::^VdNqVuSTjSqV^SqV^qSq^^ 


Ah  !        ih  !      ah  ! 


t-- 


UL  .  1    .    1    .    1    .    1    .    1    .    1    .    1        1.1.1 


The  ululation,  so  characteristic  of  Orientals,  can  be  given  in 
fiomethiug  like  the  above  notes  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  long  note, 
with  the  tongue  intervening  whilst  the  sound  proceeds.  This  is 
invariably  the  same  by  Townswomen,  among  Fellahas  and 
Bedaween,  and  the  most  I'emarkable  feature  is  that  the  w'ords  are 
alike,  that  is,  they  are  not  adapted  to  countrj'^  or  town,  but  more 
generally  to  the  Bedaween  life,  and  prove  that  the  Arabs  of 
Palestine  at  least  Avere  always  influenced  by  the  conquerors  of 
Arabia,  who  came  as  Bedaween  warriors.  Many,  if  not  all,  of 
iheir  songs  are  mingled  with  love  and  war,  and  weapons. 

The  men,  in  a  melancholy  way,  have  their  all-in-a-row  dance, 
■which  continues  many  hours  during  the  night,  Five  men  or 
more  dance  or  simply  lean  backwards  and  forwards,  right  and 
left,  without  losino-  contact  with  each  other.  A  leader  faciuo- 
them  with  a  sword,  pistol,  or  club,  or  only  a  handkerchief  in  his 
hand,  sings  before  them  whatever  he  may  please;  half  of  the 
■dancers  accompany  him  in  the  first  line,  and  half  in  the  second 
line.     Every  third  note   is  accompanied  by   a  clap,  in   which  all 
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Second  Part. 


join  at  once,  tlie  leader  reproving  and  encouraging  them  all  the 
time.  He  also  shows  them  how  to  lean,  when  to  bow,  and  they 
follow  his  movements  as  minutely  as  possible.  After  having 
repeated  the  same  words  six  or  more  times,  the  leader  passes  to 
a  new  verse,  now  hardly  bowing,  now  almost  reaching  the  ground. 
When  he  does  this,  he  produces  guttuj-al  tones,  kh-JcTi-kh — the 
same  that  are  used  to  make  a  camel  kneel  down.  The  women,  as 
seen  above,  have  a  merrier  tone  and  livelier  dance.  One  or  two 
dance  in  the  middle  of  a  circle,  the  whole  of  the  dancers  whirling 
round,  now  jumping  with  both  feet  at  once  and  clapping  hands, 
now  joining  each  other's  hands  and  whirling  round.  The  singer 
in  the  middle,  armed  with  a  naked  sword  or  pistol  or  handker- 
chief, which  she  swings  above  her  head  as  she  sings  a  line,  the- 
others  repeating  after  her,  something  as  follows  : — 

We  are  the  fair  girls  like  opening  roses, 
He  is  favoured  by  his  God  avIio  gathers  and  smells, 
He  is  blind  and  lame  who  dark  ones  chooses, 
Take  a  white  one,  thus  your  joy  always  tells. 

Oh  goodly  thy  rings  sound,  and  thou  wilt  be  mine, 

The  whiteness  of  thy  breasts  as  snow  doth  shine, 

The  horses  are  saddled,  the  men  ai'mod  with  the  sword, 

The  daughter  of  the  liberal  is  asked  for  the  Son  of  the  Lord. 

Such  and  other  songs  continue,  with  occasional  firing  of  guns 
and  di'inking  of  cofFee,  every  evening  till  the  wedding  day. 
The  girls  take  a  good  deal  of  liberty,  and  sing  the  praises  of 
those  they  may  happen  to  love,  and  though  it  is  only  here  that 
courting  is  somewhat  carried  on,  platonic-love  marriages  are  the- 
excei)tion.  A  girl  may  be  asked  by  her  mother  or  father  if  such 
and  such  a  person  would  be  to  her  taste,  but  not  as  a  rule. 
Flirting,  too,  may  be  noticed,  but  the  men  arc  so  strict  about  the 
reputation  of  their  daughters  or  wives,  that  not  even  the  legiti- 
mate bridegroom  may  be  allowed  to  bo  alone  with  his  bride,  and 
should  any  serious  consequences  ensue,  death  alone  can  expiate, 
(lirls  more  often  ai-e  punished  than  men,  as  nothing  can  prove  his 
guilt  if  tlie  man  deny. 
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When  a  -woman  or  girl  is  proved  to  have  had  illegitimate  inter- 
course with  any  man  she  is  secretly  condemned  to  death  by  the- 
family  council,  and  the  sentence  is  executed  as  soon  and  as  quietly 
as  possible  ;  in  the  first  place  not  to  scare  the  woman,  and  in  the- 
second  place  to  be  read}^  for  any  denial  if  the  government  should 
try  to  intervene.  Several  women  whom  I  know  of  had  failed,  and 
the  punishment  had  been  accomplished  so  secretly  thab  it  was- 
not  for  several  months  afterwards  that  I  was  aware  of  what  had 
happened.  A  married  woman  whose  husband  was  in  the  army 
for  several  years  was  warned  by  her  brother-in-law  that  she  had 
to  die.  It  is  stated  that  she  calmly  awaited  her  death.  Taken  to 
a  far-away  cave  in  the  mountains,  she  was  simply  shot  and  thrown 
into  the  deep  recesses  of  that  cave ;  Avhilst  the  executioner,  who, 
as  was  stated,  was  the  guilty  person  himself,  coolly  came  an(i 
announced  the  death  to  the  two  minor  claildren.  The  elder 
daughtei",  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  German  mission  schooL 
went  back  to  her  native  village  able  to  read  and  write  German 
and  Arabic  and  make  different  kinds  of  needlework,  bat  very 
soon  became  as  ignorant  as  if  she  had  never  spent  seven  or  eight 
years  in  school.  Again  she  was  reclaimed  by  French  sisters,. 
became  a  Roman  Catholic  for  two  years,  and  then  returned  once 
more  to  her  villaofe  to  be  married  to  her  cousin  as  a  Mohammedan. 
Neither  the  Protestant  nor  the  Roman  Catholic  education  had 
impressed  anything  on  her  mind.  She  was  neither  a  good 
Christian  nor  a  good  Mohammedan,  unfit  for  both  town  and 
country.  When  I  last  heard  of  her,  she  was  a  servant-girl  in 
Jerusalem,  having  left  her  husband  in  the  country.  Although 
it  cannot  be  said  that  all  are  of  this  kind,  yet  in  some  way  the 
education  of  the  schools  and  orphanages  is  adapted,  as  it  were, 
neither  to  the  manners  and  customs  nor  to  the  difference  in 
religion.  For  a  girl  brought  up  almost  as  an  European,  to  be 
sent  back  amongst  her  ignorant  and  poor  relatives,  with  nothing 
but  her  education  and  clothes,  altogether  different  to  those  of  her 
own  people,  can  have  no  good  effect,  and  the  time,  trouble,  and 
expense  thus  spent  are  a  loss. 

The  wedding  day  finally  arrives.  All  the  women  have  put  on 
their  best  clothes  and  gather  in  the  house  of  the  bride,  hands 
and  nails  dyed  red  with  henna,  their  eyes  painted  black  with  Jcohl. 
The  bride  is  attired  in  her  best,  laden  with  all  her  ornaments,, 
consisting  chiefly  of  silver  bracelets,  silver  rings,  the  chain  for 
the  head-gear,  and  the  head-gear  laden  with  her  entire  fortune  ^ 
over    her    clothing  a   red    silk    gown    is     thi'own,   and    a    thick 
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veil  covers  her  face  according  to  tlie  great  division  to  which  they 
belong — the  red  veil  for  the  Kese,  and  a  red  and  white  veil  for 
the  Yemeni.  This  division  originated  in  Ai-abia  among  the 
northern  and  southern  tribes,  and  is  now  carried  on  traditionally. 
Over  her  head  is  a  crown  with  four  upright  black  ostrich  feathers. 
The  veil  being  impenetrable,  she  is  led  out  of  the  house  and  put  on 
a  camel,  loaded  with  the  bedding  she  receives  from  her  father's 
house ;  it  kneels  down  to  receive  the  bride.  The  bedding  she 
thus  receives  consists  of  one  or  moi-e  thick  bed  coverings  made 
of  common  print  in  very  bright  colours,  tilled  with  wool  and 
(|nilted  together,  several  wool  cu.shions,  and  a  thick  woollen  carpet. 
The  camel  is  now  led  towards  th.e  house  of  the  bridegroom  by 
some  male  relative,  followed  by  all  relatives  and  those  invited — 
first  the  men,  talking  about  any  matter,  then  the  Avomen  singing. 
They  always  take  the  longest  way  possible  towards  her  bride- 
groom, and  if  some  open  space  be  found  about  the  village,  all 
such  as  have  horses  go  there,  galloping  round  the  biide,  firing 
above  her  as  often  as  possible.  A  group  of  young  men  gather 
round  a  musician  having  a  double-barrelled  flute,  the  Neie,  playing 
monotonous  airs,  whilst  the  men  clap  their  hands  at  regular 
intervals,  and  closely  follow  the  bride.  If  the  bride  is  destined 
to  a  neighbouring  village,  the  men  of  both  sides  are  well  armed, 
and  ready  to  fight  before  giving  over  the  bride  ;  more  or  less 
bloody  battles  often  occur,  for  everyone  claims  a  share  from  the 
bridegroom,  and  if  he  be  not  as  well  armed  as  his  adversaries,  for 
they  consider  each  other  as  such,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  according 
to  weakness  or  wealth.^ 

The  uncles,  cousins,  brothers,  come  first  to  claim  either  a  red 
•silk  gown  or  a  sum  of  money  ;  next  come  the  youths,  who  want 
ii  lamb  or  goat,  known  as  the  "  Lads'  sacrifice  "  ;  and  finally  the 
leader  of  the  camel  carrying  the  bride,  Avho,  too,  T'eceives  a  dollar 
■or  two.  When  the  procession  has  arrived  at  its  destination,  the 
camel  is  made  to  kneel  down,  and  the  sword  which  the  bride  held 
in  her  hand  is  now  taken  away  and  handed  to  the  bridegroom 
awaiting  at  the  house  door.  A  jug  of  water  is  now  placed  on 
her  head  and  she  tries  to  enter  without  letting  her  bridegroom 

'  Marn/i)i(/  (Jul. — Tliat  the  peasantry  mostly  marry  within  the  village 
is  proved  by  the  likeness  to  one  another  of  the  majority  in  one  village,  and  the 
distinction  between  the  types  of  neighbouring  villages.  The  light  for  the 
bride,  if  marrying  out  into  another  village,  would  be  considered  by  scholars 
as  survival  of  "  marriage  by  ca))ture"  ;  but  tliis  theory  is  much  overdone,  and 
the  moneyed  interests  explain  the  contest  sufficientlj'. — C.  R.  C. 
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touch  the  jug,  whilst  he  tries  to  throw  it  dowu  with  the  swoi'd. 
The  jug  represents  complete  submission,  and  her  avoiding  the 
breaking  is  a  foreboding  of  her  avoiding  to  obey  blindly.  She 
now  steps  into  the  house  without  touching  the  lintel  and  calling 
on  the  "  Name  of  God  "  to  prevent  the  Jan  living  there  taking 
hold  of  her.  Whatever  she  may  have  received  or  what  she  may 
own  is  carried  by  women  in  the  procession  and  put  into  the  house. 
The  veil  is  now  taken  off  her  face,  and  her  face  is  embellished  with 
gold  and  silver  paper  stuck  all  over  it.  The  sleeves  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  now  tied  together,  whilst  one  sleeve  of  the 
bride  is  spi^ead  out  across  her  like  a  sack.'  The  invited  all  pass 
a,nd  congratulate  the  new  pair,  at  the  same  time  pressing  a  coin  to 
the  forehead  of  the  bride,  and  letting  it  go  to  fall  into  the  sleeve 
below,  saying:  "This  is  in  token  of  friendship  to  you  or  to  so 
and  so."  The  female  relatives'  keen  eyes  always  detect  the  value 
■of  the  coin  thus  dropped  and  sing  the  praises  of  the  giver. 

Whilst  this  is  going  on  the  men  assemble  and  put  up  a  shooting 
mark  at  a  distance  of  from  60  to  100  paces  ;  he  who  hits  the  mark 
is  lauded  in  songs  of  praise  by  the  women. 

The  religious  part  of  the  ceremony  has  passed  unperceived  to 
the  uninitiated.  During  the  procession,  whilst  some  were  galloping, 
firing,  or  disputing  their  portion,  the  mollah  and  bridegroom  and 
nearest  male  relative  of  the  bride  have  gone  aside,  so  far  away 
from  indiscreet  ears  that  nothing  may  be  heard.  In  a  low  voice 
the  mollah  asks  the  bridegroom  if  he  accepts  so  and  so  to  be  his 
female,  and  then,  turning  to  the  male  representative  of  the  bride, 
fisks  if  she  accepts  so  and  so  to  be  her  male ;  when  both  have 
assented,  they  lay  their  hands  in  each  other's,  and  the  mollah  says 
the  opening  chapter  of  the  Koi-an  and  the  two  are  legitimate  man 
and  wife.  This  mysterious  sort  of  wedding  is  meant  to  avoid 
sorcerers  or  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  bad  influence  or  do 
any  mischief.  The  folding  of  hands  is  avoided  by  everybody, 
■as  it  may  hold  fast  futui'e  happiness ;  should  a  knot  be  tied 
fast  during  the  ceremony,  unless  the  person  who  tied  the  knot 
undoes  it  no  felicity  can  exist  between  the  couple.  There  are 
supposed  to  be  different  ways  to  remove  the  diflSculty,  invented, 
it  is  useless  to  say,  by  cupidity,  for  it  always  costs  something  to 
find  out  the  real  source  of  the  mischief. 

Meanwhile  some  men  are  busy  killing  and  cooking  the  lambs 

^  Tying  Clothes. — The  custom  of  tying  tlie  clothes  of  bride  and  bride- 
groom together  is  very  ancient,  and  found  all  over  the  world.  The  symbolism 
is  clear. — C.  E.  C. 
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or  p;oats — tliey  have   no    special    bntchers,  but    every   good    and 
liberal  nian  must  be  a  butcher  by  experience.     The  meat  is  cut 
up  into  small  pieces  and  put  in  water  in  large  kettles  and  set  on  the 
tire ;  other  cauldrons  "vvith  rice  are  set  on,  the  women's  only  Avork 
being  to  hand  Avood  and  bake  the  bread.     The  cooking  takes  from 
two  to  three  hours.     When  it  is  ready  the  rice  is  piled  upon  th& 
wooden  dish  or  dishes  according  to  the  number  of  the  guests,  and 
pieces  of  meat   put  on   the  rice.     Six  to  twelve   men  now  squat 
round  each  dish,  and  having  called  "  on  the  Name   of   God,"  with 
their  hands  roll   huge  balls  of    rice   and  shove   them  into    their 
mouths   as   fast    as    possible.       In    many   places    the    feast-giver 
distributes  the  pieces  of  meat  to   the  guests,  beginning  with  the 
hip-bone,  and   handing  it  over  to  the  most   esteemed  guest,  the 
next  hip-bone  to  the  second,  then  the  breast,  the  thigh,  the  leg, 
and  shoulder,  and  lastly  the  forearm,  which  must  be  broken  and 
witli   an  additional   piece  of    meat  handed    to    someone.     If   this 
forearm   is  given  unbroken  it   is  considered  a  great  offence,  and 
susceptible    guests    may   leave    the  feast.     So   also  care  must  be 
taken  as  to  who  is  ranked  first,  and  therefore  in  many  cases  to 
get  out   of   the  dilemma  the  feast-giver   does  not  distribute  any 
pieces  bat  leaves  the  distribution  to  the  guests  themselves.     It  is 
considered  as   the  worst  offence    to    give    the    last    rib  with    the 
cartilage  adhering  to  it.     The  guests  never  gnaw  the  meat,  but 
tear  it  oif  and  eat  it,  and  hand  the  remainder  to  someone  belonging 
to  the  house,  as  it  is  not  considered  polite  to  eat  all. 

But  during  all  this  part  of  the  feast  the  women  are  almost 
ignored,  and  only  receive  the  remaining  food.  The  head,  feet, 
and  interior  parts  ai^e  never  put  before  the  guests,  but  are  always 
put  away  by  the  feast-giver's  family,  and  eaten  in  the  family 
circle  next  day.  When  a  man  has  eaten  enough,  he  say& 
"  Thank  God  "  !  and  asks  for  water,  which  is  only  handed  to 
him  after  he  has  been  begged  to  continue  eating.  When  he  has 
drunk,  he  again  says  "  Thank  God''!  and  anyone  present,  some- 
times all  present,  everyone  in  turn,  tells  him  :  "  Be  it  wholesome  "  ; 
and  to  each  one  he  answers  :  "  May  God  give  you  relish  "  !  or 
something  to  that  effect.  Soap  is  now  handed  roujid,  and  a 
boy  pours  water  on  each  one's  hands  ;  towels  are  unknown,  each 
one  wipes  his  hands,  as  it  pl(>asc3  him,  on  his  mantle  or  handker- 
chief. After  this  coffee  again  is  handed  round  and  the  guests 
disperse,  each  one  thanking  tlie  owner  of  the  house  by  saying: 
"Thanks  to  thee,  house-owner,"  or  "Thanks  to  the  father  of 
Ehmad,"  or  as  the  eldest  son  may  happen  to  Ijc  called  ;  whilst 
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tlie  feast-giver,  apologising  for  the  notliiiigness  of  his  feast,  says : 
"  Two  healths  and  strength  to  your  body,  this  is  but  one  of  my 
duties";  the  guest  again  says:  "May  God  give  you  plenty  of 
boys,"  and  so  on. 

On  the  days  preceding  the  wedding  a  bard  is  often  invited, 
and  through  long  hours  of  the  night,  sometimes  till  morning, 
he  sings  to  his  one-string  fiddle  romances  of  war  and  love,  and 
Teceives  four  or  more  dollars  for  such  a  night's  entertainment. 
Hiddles  as  at  Samson's  wedding  are  put  forth,  whilst  the  tobacco 
bag  is  handed  to  the  smokers.  The  new-married  couple  are  now 
left  to  themselves,  but  sometimes  the  female  relatives  of  the  bride 
remain  a  few  days  in  charge  of  the  bride's  property  and  see  if 
everything  goes  on  square  and  fair,  especially  if  the  bride  be  from 
another  village.  The  bride  will  not  take  off  her  shoes  till  the 
bridegroom  has  bought  this  favour,  by  paying  a  dollar  or  more. 

In  case  of  a  widow's  marriage,  many  ceremonies  due  only  to 
maidens  are  omitted.  A  widow  is  not  taken  on  camel-back,  nor 
is  she  veiled  ;  dancing  should  also  be  omitted,  out  of  respect  for  the 
deceased  husband  ;  the  dowry  is  generally  less,  and  the  festivities 
very  short.  In  many  cases  a  simple  family  invitation,  a  few 
hours'  chanting  by  the  women,  and  all  is  done. 

Second  marriages  are  frequent,  and  if  the  bride  be  a  maiden, 
the  wedding  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  if  she  was  the  first  wife. 
As  all  over  the  world,  the  women  nevei-  agree  for  many  days ;  the 
different  wives  are  generally  adversaries,  as  Peniunah  and  Hannah, 
Elkauah's  wives,  were  (1  Sam.  i,  6).  Thei'efore,  two  persons 
who  agree  very  badly  are  called  "  like  second  wives  "  ;  the  name 
they  have  for  the  wives  to  each  other  is  most  near  to  the  expres- 
sion "  antagonist."  Yet  again  another  proverb  says  :  "  It  is 
written  on  Heaven's  gate,  never  a  mother-in-law  loves  her 
daughter-in-law." 

Mohammed  provided  for  the  peace  of  the  family,  where  two 
wives  exist,  by  keeping  each  one  in  a  separate  house ;  where  the 
man  is  wealthy  enough  to  do  so,  the  rule  is  followed,  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  impossible,  and  as  a  result  such  a  house  is  cursed  with 
eternal  strife.  The  really  wise  tbex-efore  abstain  from  second 
marriages.  The  causes  why  second  marriages  occur  are  very 
numerous,  amongst  which  can  be  named  barrenness  of  one  woman, 
or  if  she  has  only  daughters,  and  so  forth.  Yet  here  the  Fellah 
woman  can  influence  her  husband,  either  by  paying  him  all 
possible  attention  and  behaving  towards  him  in  a  really  loving 
way,  or  else,  if  this  be  not  efficacious,  by  threatening  to  abandon 
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his  house.     This  threat  may  be  effectual  for  ever,  or  at  least  for 
a  time. 

If  the  husband  is  not  strongly  influenced  by  his  own  male 
relatiA-es,  or  if  his  wife  has  got  him  so  far  under  her  control,  he 
will  at  times  be  consoled  by  the  belief  that  it  is  thus  God's  will ; 
for  should  God  Avant  to  give  him  sons  he  might  have  such  without 
resorting  to  a  second  mairiage,  and  thus  avoid  the  expenses  and 
the  strife  which  he  himself  also  fears.  Also,  he  i-isks  having 
girls  again,  and  therefore  the  greater  number  of  Fellahiu  have 
only  one  wife,  and  are  generally  happy  thus. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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In  ifHrmoriam. 

Ox  the  28th  May  Sir  George  Grove,  to  whom  the  foundation 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  is  due,  passed  away  quietly, 
after  a  long  illness,  at  his  house  in  Lower  Sydenham.  He  was 
born  on  the  18th  August,  1820,  and,  after  receiving  his  education 
at  the  Claphara  Grammar  School,  was  trained  to  be  a  Civil 
Engineer.  Wherx  only  21  he  was  entrusted  with  the  erection,  at 
Morant  Point,  Jamaica,  of  the  first  cast-iron  lighthouse  ever 
built ;  and  in  1845  he  erected  a  similar  lighthouse  at  Gibbs  Hill, 
Bermuda.  During  1847-49  he  was  employed  on  the  staff  of 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  who  was  then  engaged  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  tubular  bridge  across  the  Menai  Straits  ;  and  he 
had  gained  a  reputation  as  an  engineer  when,  in  1849,  he  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Scott  Russell  as  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

In  1852  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
— a  position  which  he  held  for  21  years.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  he  wrote  his  remarkable  articles  in  Smith's  "Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,"  and  established  his  reputation  as  a  musical  critic 
by  his  masterly  analyses  of  classical  orchestral  music  for  the 
famous  Saturday  concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Sir  G.  Grove 
was  editor  of  "  Macmillan's  Magazine  "  from  1868  to  1883,  and 
for  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  he  edited  the  "  Dictionaiy  of 
Music  and  Musicians  " — a  monumental   work  of  great  erudition 
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to  which  he  contribated  articles  on  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Schubert.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  College 
of  Music,  a  post  from  which  he  retired  in  1894,  after  having 
contributed,  more  than  any  other  man,  to  make  the  College 
a  success.  From  1891  to  1893  he  was  President  of  the  College 
of  Organists,  and  amongst  the  many  honours  he  received  were  the 
C.B.,  Knighthood,  and  the  Cross  of  the  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  Order 
of  Merit  for  Art  and  Science.  He  was  also  an  Honorary  D.C.L. 
of  Durham,  and  an  Honorary  LL.D.  of  Glasgow. 

Amongst  Sir  George  Grove's  many  contributions  to  literature 
none  are  more  striking  than  the  articles  which  he  wrote  for  the 
"  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  To  qualify  himself  for  the  task  of 
writing  them  he  learnt  Hebrew  and  visited  Palestine,  whence  he 
returned  fuil  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work  that  he  had  taken  in 
hand.  His  geographical  and  topographical  articles  embodied  all 
that  was  known  when  he  wrote,  and  their  general  accuracy  cannot 
be  sufficiently  admired.  In  after  years,  when  the  Fund  had  com- 
pleted its  great  survey  of  Western  Palestine,  although  there 
was  much  to  add,  thei*e  was  little  to  alter.  His  miscellaneous 
articles  are  written  with  equal  care,  and  that  on  Elijah  is  of 
special  excellence.  Whilst  contributing  these  articles  to  the 
"  Dictionary,"  Sir  G.  Grove  was  helping  Dean  Stanley  to  bring 
out  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  and  to  him  we  owe  its  valuable 
appendix  of  Hebrew  topographical  terms.  Between  the  two 
men  there  was  the  warmest  friendship ;  and  the  Dean  Avas 
ever  ready  to  acknowledge  the  services  rendered  to  him  by  his 
friend,  whom  he  appointed  his  literary  executor. 

Sir  G.  Grove,  during  his  tour  in  Palestine,  was  much  impressed 
by  the  close  agreement  between  the  natural  features  of  some  of 
the  localities  he  visited,  and  the  allusions  to  them  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  he  greatly  felt  the  want  of  accurate  map.s  of  the  districts 
which  he  was  unable  to  examine.  At  one  period  he  had  as  his 
assistant,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  late  Mr.  James  Fergnsson, 
who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  possibility  of  carrying  out  surveys  and  scientific  researches  in 
Palestine  and  Jerusalem  was  frequently  discuSBed.  The  first 
opening  came  when  Miss  (now  Lady)  Burdett-Coutts  wished  to 
supply  Jerusalem  with  water,  and  it  was  decided,  as  a  preliminary 
Tiieasuro,  to  make  an   accurate  survey  of  the  city.      Contrary  to 
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general  expectation,  the  survey  was  successfully  completed 
without  the  slightest  interference  by  the  Turkish  officials, 
or  the  Moslem  population.  The  success  of  the  survey,  some 
discoveries  made  during  its  jirogress,  and  an  acrimonious 
controversy  respecting  the  sites  of  the  Holy  places,  aroused 
general  interest  and  gave  au  opportunity  which  Sir  G. 
Grove  was  quick  to  seize.  He  determined  to  raise  funds 
for  the  scientific  exploration  of  Palestine,  and  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  his  many  friends  in  the  enterprise.  No  one  could 
resist  his  enthusiasm.  A  public  meeting,  in  1865,  gave  birth  to 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  a  strong  committee,  with 
Sir  Gr.  Grove  as  Honorary  Secretary,  was  formed  to  carry  out  the 
objects  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  for  which  the  Fund 
was  founded.  For  several  years  Sir  George  acted  as  Honorary 
Secretary  jointly  with  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  but  the 
absorbing  nature  of  his  other  duties  at  last  compelled  him  to 
resign.  He  never,  however,  lost  his  interest  in  the  active  work  of 
tie  Fand,  and  to  the  end  remained  a  member  of  the  General 
Committee. 

I  first  met  Sir  George  Grove  in  1864,  before  leaving  England 
io  carry  out  the  survey  of  Jerusalem,  and  have  ever  since 
regarded  him  as  a  warm  personal  friend  whose  friendship  I  highly 
valued.  His  was  a  most  attractive  personality.  A  kinder,  better 
man  never  lived.  I  cannot  recall  an  instance  of  his  having  said 
an  unkind  word  of  anyone.  He  was  always  ready  to  encourage 
and  help  younger  men,  and  to  show  his  sympathy  with  every 
good  work.  Those  who  knew  him  well  can  never  forget  his 
earnestness,  his  enthusiasm,  his  brilliant  conversational  powers, 
his  literary  activity,  his  extraordinary  industry,  his  simplicity  of 
character,  his  unstinted  charity,  and  his  intense  love  of  the  Bible. 
As  one  of  his  friends  has  well  said,  "  Such  characters  are  not  too 
common  ;  we  feel  that  we  can  ill  spare  them  from  among  us." 

C.  W.  W. 
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The  Annual  Meeting?  of  the  General  Committee  will  be  held 
at  the  Office  of  the  Fund,  38  Conduit  Street,  on  Tuesday,. 
July  17th,  at  4  p.m. 

The  excavations  were  resumed  by  Dr.  Bliss  at  Tell  ej-Judeideh 
on  Monday,  March  19th,  and  on  June  5th  the  party  removed  ta 
Tell  Sandahannah  and  commenced  work  there. 


Dr.  Schick  reports  the  following  items  of  news  from 
Jerusalem : — 

The  Jewish  community  have  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  west 
of  the  city  and  commenced  building  upon  it  a  house  for  a  Librai-y 
and  Museum  of  objects  connected  with  the  Holy  Land. 

A  steamboat,  25  metres  long,  for  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  landed 
at  Jaffa  and  conveyed  on  a  truck  drawn  by  mules  to  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  floated  at  the  time- 
Dr.  Schick  wrote. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Palestine  naturally 
stimulated  the  interest  which  Germans  have  long  taken  in  th& 
country.  One  outcome  of  this  has  been  the  establishment  of 
a  German  Post  Office  in  Jerusalem,  two  officials  having  been  sent 
from  Berlin  for  the  purpose. 

In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  disease  (plague?)  in  Egypt, 
quarantine  has  again  been  established,  and  much  ii-regularity  and 
confusion  in  connection  with  the  mails  have  arisen. 

It  is  said  that  an  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Sultan  for 
a  line  of  telegraph  to  be  erected  between  Es  Salt  (beyond  Jordan) 
and  Mecca,  and  that  the  railway  is  to  be  continued  from  Mezairib' 
to  Akaba  and  Mecca.     The  work  is  to  be  done  by  soldiers. 

There  is  a  proposal  to  construct  cisterns  in  the  castle  ditch  and 
over  them  shops.  Thus  old  Jerusalem  is  gradually  being  lost  and 
modern  buildings  taking  its  place. 


Dr.  Schi(;k  reports  also  the  following  changes  in  the  surface 
around  Jerusalem:  — 

Th(!  ash  lieiips  nortii.  of  the  city,  so  often  mentioned  in  books  on 
Jerusalem,  will  now  be  looked  for  in  vain.  'IMie  material  of  which 
they  were  composed  has  been  taken  away  for  Iniilding  purposes. 
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The  great  mass  of  made  earth  in  the  Muristan,  which  formed  an 
elevated  ten*ace  and  was  ploughed  every  year,  has  also  been 
removed  in  great  part,  and  having  been  caii'ied  outside  the  Jaffa 
"Gate  has  near)}'  filled  up  the  valley  there. 

The  earth  at  the  Austrian  Hospice,  which  formed  a  hill, 
pleasantly  green  in  spring,  has  been  taken  away  and  thrown  out- 
side the  Damascus  Gate,  whilst  the  debris  from  the  Church  of 
St.  Ann,  having  been  deposited  outside  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  has 
formed  a  hill  where  formerly  there  was  a  depression. 

The  Dominican  Brethren  in  building  their  new  Church  and 
Convent  north-west  of  Jerusalem  and  putting  the  ground  into 
order  removed  much  earth  and  transported  it  on  a  railway  east- 
wards, where  they  formed  with  it  a  hill  on  the  outskirts  of  their 
property. 

"  In  future,"  Dr.  Schick  writes,  "  when  other  generations  have 
forgotten,  or  do  not  know,  the  origin  of  these  hills,  antiquarians 
will  suppose  that  remains  of  some  ancient  buildings  are  hidden 
there,  or  perhaps  some  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the  ancient  city. 
Reflecting  on  the  changes  of  surface  which  have  taken  place  in  my 
lifetime,  one  learns  to  be  cautious  in  judging  of  ancient  Jerusalem 
from  what  one  sees  to-day,  as  so  many  topographers  do.  The 
'  ash-heaps  '  were  formerly  spoken  of  as  the  ashes  from  the  altar 
sacrifices  of  the  Temple,  whereas  they  were  nothing  more  than 
unused  stuff  from  soap  works."  ^ 


The  extensive  clearance  of  earth  from  the  Muristan  has 
brought  to  light  a  series  of  vaults,  partly  filled  with  water,  and 
other  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  a  full  account  of  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Statement.  The  stones  of  an  arch  have  figures  in  relief  upon 
them,  one  being  that  of  a  kneeling  man,  with  bow  and  arrow, 
and  behind  him  an  animal  like  a  lion.  Dr.  Schick  says  that 
he  and  Mr.  Hanauer  think  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  repror 
sented,  as  on  the  arch  at  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Chui'ch  of 
St.  Mary,  which  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Germans. 

*  They  were  composed  of  the  earthy  matter  left  after  the  lixiviation  of  the 

kily,       ii-J,    brought   by   the    Arabs  from  beyond   Jordan  for   making   soap. 

Bones,  earth,  stones,  and  other  rubbish  became  mixed  witli  tlie  mass  as  the 
heaps  grew. 
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Opposite  the  "  Tombs  of  the  King's  "  and  the  new  buildings  of 
the  Anglican  Bishop  two  rock-hewn  graves  have  been  found, 
similar  to  those  described  by  Sir  C.  Wilson  in  the  "  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  70,  and  shown  on  Plate  XXVI,  No.  7. 


Mr.  F.  B.  Welch,  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at 
Athens,  who  recently  visited  the  Holy  Land,  was  requested  by 
the  Executive  Committee  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  various 
types  of  pottery  found  during  the  excavations  made  by  the  Fund, 
and  his  report  will  appear  in  the  next  Quarterly  Statement.  This 
important  paper  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  engaged  in  the  study 
of  Palestine  archseology. 

A  number  of  moulds  of  the  various  objects  found  in  the 
excavations  have  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Fund,  con- 
sisting of  inscribed  weights,  jar-handles,  scarabs,  &c.  They  can 
be  seen,  and  casts  of  several  can  be  obtained,  on  application  to 
Mr.  Armstrong. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Professor  Ganneau's  "  Archaeo- 
logical Researches  in  Jerusalem  and  its  Neighbourhood"  has 
been  published  and  issued  to  subscribers.  This  completes  the  set 
of  four  vols,  as  advertised  under  the  title  "  Survey  of  Palestine." 
There  are  only  ten  sets  left  of  the  first  250  copies  of  this  valuable 
work.  Those  who  wish  to  secure  a  set  at  £7  Is.  before  the 
price  is  raised  should  fill  up  the  form  and  send  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Fund. 


In  order  to  mahe  up  complete  sets  of  the  "  Quarterly  Statementy* 
the  Committee  ivill  he  very  glad  to  receive  any  of  the  back  numbers. 


Dr.  Bliss's  detailed  account  of  his  three  years'  work  at 
Jerusalem,  published  as  a  separate  volume,  with  the  title 
"  Excavations  at  Jerusalem,  1894-1897,"  and  copiously  illustrated 
with  maps  and  plans,  may  be  procured  at  the  office  of  the  Fund. 
Price  to  subscribers  to  the  work  of  the  Fund,  8s.  6d.,  post  free. 


The  "Flora  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Sinai,"  by  the  Rev. 
George  E.  Post,  M.D.,  Beirut,  Syria,  containing  descriptions  of 
all  the  Phaenogaras  and  Acrogens  of  the  region,  and  illustrated 
by  441  woodcuts,  may  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  Fund,  price  21s. 
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The  income  of  the  Society  from  March  24th,  1900,  to 
June  23rd,  1900,  was — from  Annual  Subscriptions  and  Dona- 
tions, including  Local  Societies,  £301  7s.  Od. ;  from  Lectures, 
£2  Os.  Od.  ;  from  sales  of  publications,  &c.,  £144  5s.  Id.  ; 
total,  £447  12*.  Id.  The  expenditure  during  the  same  period 
was  £656  Is.  lid.  On  June  23rd  the  balance  in  the  Bank  was 
£280  14s.  4d. 


Subscribers  in  U.S.A.  to  the  work  of  the  Fund  will  please 
note  that  they  can  procure  copies  of  any  of  the  publications  from 
the  Rev.  Professor  Theo.  F.  Wright,  Honorary  Genei^al  Secretary 
to  the  Fund,  42,  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  following  have  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Honorary  Local  Secretaries  : — 
The  Eev.  H.  Lloyd  Russell,  The  Vicarage,  Chislehurst. 
The  Rev.  E.  H.  Lewis  Crosby,  B.D.,  36,  Rutland  Square,  Dublin,  in  place 

of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Scriven,  resigned. 
Monsieur  and   Madame   Hyacinthe   Loyson,  29,  Boulevard   d'Inkerman, 

Pare  de  Neuilly,  Paris. 

The  price  of  a  complete  set  of  the  translations  published  by  the  Palestine 
Pilgrims'  Text  Society,  in  13  volumes,  with  general  index,  bound  in  cloth, 
is  £10  10*.  A  catalogue  describing  the  contents  of  each  volume  can  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  38  Conduit  Street. 


The  Museum  at  the  office  of  the  Fund,  38  Conduit  Street  (a  few  doors 
from  Bond  Street),  is  open  to  visitors  every  week-day  from  10  o'clock  till  5, 
except  Saturdays,  when  it  is  closed  at  2  p.m. 


It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  plans  and  photographs  alluded  to  in  the 
reports  from  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  cannot  all  be  published,  but  all  are 
preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Fund,  where  they  may  be  seen  by  subscribers. 

While  desiring  to  give  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  Statement,  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  by 
publishing  them  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  they  neither  sanction  nor  adopt 
them. 


TOUBISTS  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Loan  Collection  of  "Antiques" 
in  the  Jerusalem  Association  Room  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
opposite  the  Tower  of  David,  Jerusalem.  Hours  :  8  to  12,  and  2  to  6. 
Maps  of  Palestine  and  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  publications  are  kept  for 
sale. 
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Photographs  of  Dr.  Schick's  models  (1)  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  (2)  of 
the  Herodian  Tein)ile,  (3)  of  the  Haram  Area  during  the  Christian  occupation 
of  Jerusalem,  and  (4)  of  the  Haram  Area  as  it  is  at  present,  hare  been  received 
at  the  office  of  the  Fund.  Sets  of  these  photographs,  with  an  explanation  by 
Dr.  Schick,  can  be  purchased  by  applying  to  the  Secretary,  38  Conduit 
Street,  W. 

Branch  Associations  of  the  Bible  Society,  all  Sunday  Schools  within 
the  Sunday  School  Institute,  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Sunday  School  Institute,  will  please  observe  that  by  a  special  Resolution  of  the 
Committee  they  will  henceforth  be  treated  as  subscribers  and  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase the  books  and  maps  (by  application  only  to  the  Secretary)  at  reduced 
price. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  donations  of  Books  to  the  Library 
of  the  Fund,  which  already  contains  many  works  of  great  value  relating  to 
Palestine  and  other  Bible  Lands.  A  catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Library  will 
be  found  in  the  July  Quarterly  Statement,  1893. 


The  Committee  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  : — 

"Recueil  d'Archeologie  Orientale."  Public  par  Professor  Ch.  Clermont- 
Ganneau.  Tome  IV,  Livraison  5,  Avril,  1900.  Sommaire  : — §  9.  Les 
trois  Karak  de  Syrie  (suite  et  fin).  §  10.  Le  lieu  de  la  lapidation 
de  Saint  Etienne.  §  11.  La  voie  romaine  de  Palmyre  il  Risapha. 
§  12.  Inscriptions  grecqiies  de  Mesopotamie.  §  13.  Inscriptions 
grecques  de  Palestine  et  de  Syrie  (a  suivre). 

"  Palestine  and  Her  Critics."  By  Herbert  Bcntwich,  LL.B.  From  the 
Author. 

"Reisebericht."     By  Professor  Dr.  R.  Briinnow.     From  the  Author. 


For  list  of  authorised  lecturers  and  their  subjects,  see  January  Quarterly 
Statement,  p.  5. 


ERRATA. 


Quarterly  Statement,  April — List  of  Subscriptions. 

For  "  Rev.  John  West  "  read  "  Rev.  James  Went." 
„    '«  Miss  F.  M.  Pcard  "     „     "  Miss  C.  M.  Peard." 


1898,  p.  162,  line  39— For  "  Wescott  "  read  "  Westcott." 

1890,  p.  275,  line  Q—For  "  20  "  read  "  14"  and  for  "  aside  "  read  "  a  side." 

1899,  p.  276,  lino  21— For  '40  or  38"  read  "28." 
1899,  p.  276,  line  2-i—For  "  20  or  19  "  read  "  14," 
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SECOND   REPOET   ON   THE   EXCAVATIONS  AT  TELL 

EJ-JUDEIDEH. 

Bv  F.  J.  Bliss,  rh.D. 

Excavations  were  resumed  at  this  site  on  Monday,  March  19tli, 
and  the  work  has  been  closed  to-day  (June  1st),  when  the  Tell 
shows  the  same  level  top  that  it  had  on  the  day  operations 
began.  In  the  meantime  some  125,000  cubic  feet  of  earth  and 
stones  have  been  piled  up  on  the  surface,  and  the  extensive 
remains  of  a  Roman  villa  have  been  exposed  to  view.  The 
coverinu-  in  of  excavations  is  one  of  the  penalties  that  have  to 
be  paid  when  diggings  are  made  on  arable  land.  Four  days 
have  been  lost  to  the  excavations — two  on  account  of  rain,  and 
two  on  account  of  the  Moslem  Feast.  The  health  of  the  party 
has  been  better  than  during  any  previous  season.  Cool  days 
have  been  in  the  majority,  and  on  ]\Iay  29th  it  rained  for  two 
or  three  hours,  quite  exceptionally  for  this  time  of  year 

In  the  April  Quarterly  was  published  a  plan  of  that  part  of 
the  summit  of  the  Tell  which  is  enclosed  by  the  late  city  wall. 
This  plan  is  now  repeated,'  with  additions  showing  the  work  of 
the  present  season.  Along  the  north  and  south  axis  of  the  Tell 
the  rock  is  practically  level.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  may 
be  seen  the  plan  of  a  villa.  To  the  south  of  this  the  cUhris  is 
slight,  the  accumulation  above  the  rock  ranging  from  1  foot  to 
6-^  feet ;  to  the  north  the  debris  gradually  increases  in  depth, 
from  10  feet  near  the  villa  to  20  feet  at  the  base  of  the  north 
mound.  At  the  top  of  this  we  have  oO  feet  of  cUhris  standing 
•on  the  rock,  but  as  5  feet  of  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  hy  the 
•destruction  of  the  later  gateway,  tlie  northward  slope,  before 
the  erection  of  this  gateway,  was  almost  uniform  from  the 
centre  of  the  Tell  to  wliat  is  now  the  line  of  wall.  This  con- 
sideration weakens  a  priori  the  force  of  my  suggestion  in  the 
last  report  that  the  north  mound  represents  the  destruction  of 
some  especially  important  early  buihling,  and  the  theory  was 

»  Plate  I. 
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discredited  by  the  excavations  themselves,  as  will  be  shown 
later.  On  p.  93,  April  Quartcrhj,  I  stated  that  beyond  the  north 
mound  the  hill  trends  to  the  north-east  for  about  1,000  feet, 
showing  a  maximum  accumulation  of  5  feet  of  debris,  with 
various  outcrops  of  rock.  A  sketch  plan  of  the  whole  summit 
of  the  hill  is  now  published.  The  wall  encloses  about  two-fifths 
of  this  area,  the  remaining  three-fifths  not  having  been  occupied 
at  the  period  of  its  construction.  This  part  is  strewn  with 
Jewish  and  pre-Israelite  pottery.  The  Jewish  and  earlier 
towns  thus  extended  over  the  entire  summit,  which  is  al)out 
1,900  feet  long,  but  the  main  occupation,  during  these  periods, 
was  confined  to  an  area  only  400  feet  long  from  the  centre  of 
what  was  the  later  walled  town  to  the  spot  occupied  by  its- 
north  gate.  At  two  different  points  an  examination  was  con- 
ducted to  ascertain  whether  a  Jewish  or  pre-Israelite  wall  was- 
to  be  found  underlying  the  later  wall,  which  rests  on  (Uhris,  or 
whether  such  a  wall  existed  in  a  line  outside  or  inside  that  of 
the  later  wall,  but  in  each  case  the  negative  was  proved. 

On  returning  to  the  site  this  spring  we  found  the  whole 
Tell  ploughed  for  the  summer's  crop,  which,  though  still 
unplanted,  had  to  be  treated  in  our  negotiations  with  the 
owners  as  ready  for  tlie  harvest.  As  in  the  time  we  were  able 
to  devote  to  Tell  ej-Judeideh  wo  could  not  hope  to  excavate 
more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  area,  we  contracted  for  the 
crops  covering  the  northern  half  of  the  area  enclosed  by  the 
wall,  where,  as  I  have  stated,  the  accumulation  is  greatest. 
AVithin  this  area  we  made  the  six  large  clearances  marked  on 
the  j)lan,  placing  them  at  such  intervals  as  appeared  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  our  missing  any  important  l)uilding,  and  to 
increase  the  chances  of  our  striking  an  ancient  rublnsli  heap 
whicli  might  contain  valuable  ol)jects.  In  every  case  but  No.  5 
we  cleared  to  the  rock,  or  ro  the  virgin  soil,  leaving,  however, 
the  lower  walls  in  situ.  In  No.  5  we  exi)0sed  thc^  rock  only 
over  aliout  one-third  of  the  area. 

Placed  side  by  sitle  the  pits  would  cover  an  area  120  feet 
long  by  HO  feet  wide,  having  an  average  depth  of  1:!  or  14  feet. 
Almost  all  of  the  soil  exhumed  was  passiid  through  a  sieve, 
ami  each  stone  was  examined.    Walls  enclosing  rooms,  fioorings. 
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ovens,  corn-pits,  stone  vats,  &c.,  were  found  in  the  clearances, 
in  some  cases  representing  live  mutually  excluding  periods  of 
construction.  Plans  were  made  of  the  walls  at  all  the  levels, 
but  as  these  naturall}'  show  only  parts  of  buildings  (owing  to 
the  circumscribed  nature  of  these  scattered  clearances)  their 
publication  is  withheld  for  the  present,  as  what  edification  may 
be  derived  from  such  representations  has  already  been  illus- 
trated by  the  plan  and  sections  of  a  similar  clearance  at  Tell 
Zakariya.  All  the  walls  consist  of  the  rudest  rubble  laid  in 
mud,  and  there  was  nothing  to  identify  any  of  these  with  an 
important  building.  Signs  of  conflagration  were  visible  in 
many  places,  especially  in  pit  4,  where  in  a  bed  of  ashes  above 
a  flooring  we  recovered  a  quantity  of  Jewish  types  of  pottery, 
and  in  pit  5,  where,  over  the  whole  area,  the  stratum  below  the 
Jewish  houses  consisted  of  small  calcined  stones,  whose  condi- 
tion was  evidently  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  stone 
buildings  by  severe  fire.  From  the  bottom  of  this  pit  we 
drove  three  tunnels  along  the  rock  under  the  north  mound, 
which  I  had  suspected  might  cover  the  remains  of  an  Acropolis, 
but  no  such  construction  was  found. 

Of  bronze  and  iron  we  found  nothing  but  a  few  nails  and 
pins.  In  stone  we  found  the  usual  catapult  balls,  weights, 
Hint  knives,  some  especially  fine  specimens  of  corn-rubbers, 
and  the  group  of  objects  figured  on  Plate  II.  These,  which  were 
found  immediately  under  the  surface,  consist  of  the  very  softest 
limestone,  called  by  the  natives  "howwar."  No.  1  is  a  flat, 
circular  dish  on  a  solid  foot :  in  shape  the  frustrum  of  a  cone. 
On  p.  104  of  the  "Mound  of  Many  Cities"  may  be  seen  the 
figure  of  an  object  found  by  me  at  Tell  el-Hesy  in  a  stratum, 
dated  about  500  B.C.  On  the  base  of  this  were  scratched 
several  rude  Greek  letters.  I  called  it  a  lanip-stand,  but  the 
fracture  of  the  upper  edge  makes  it  plain  that  the  object  in  its 
present  condition  is  incomplete,  and  a  comparison  with  the 
dish  found  here  suggests  that  it  is  of  similar  character.  No.  2 
is  a  rude  saucer.  No.  3  is  a  flat  stone  indented  by  a  cup-mark 
from  which  two  grooves  extend  to  the  edges.  The  bottom  of 
the  cup  is  connected  with  the  exterior  surface  by  a  drain  as 
seen  in  the  section.     No.  4,  the  most  interesting  of  the  series,  is 
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unfortunately  broken  at  the  bottom.  It  is  evidently  the  top 
part  of  a  table  of  offerings.     Xo.  5  is  a  stone  box. 

The  pottery  finds  were  very  instructive.  In  the  Jewish 
stratum  we  recovered  several  whole  specimens  of  types  of 
which  before  we  had  only  found  fragments,  while  the  stamps, 
both  Eoyal  and  private,  outnumbered  those  discovered  at  all 
the  other  sites  put  together.  These  will  be  treated  of  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  In  our  discussions  of  Palestine  pottery  we  have 
recognised  two  stages  of  pre-Israelite  w^are :  the  first,  called  by 
Petrie  Amorite,  we  prefer  to  name  early  pre-Israelite ;  the 
second,  which  is  found  associated  with  Phoenician  and  Mykenean 
ware,  is  named  by  us  late  pre-Israelite.  At  Tell  ej-Judeideh 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  this  late  pre-Israelite  ware,  with 
the  associated  types,  has  been  noted  in  all  the  clearances, 
a  jump  being  made  from  the  Jewish  ware  to  the  very  earliest 
types.  Only  half  a  dozen  specimens  of  the  local  painted 
ware,  so  common  at  the  other  Tells,  and  a  few  scraps  of 
Phoenician  ware  have  turned  up  here.  We  have  been  led  to 
conclude  that  the  site  was  abandoned  in  very  early  times  and 
reoccupied  by  the  Jews.  ITnfortunately  the  very  early  ware  is 
found  much  broken  up,  and  we  have  failed  to  find  here  an 
unbroken  spechnen  of  the  type  exemplified  by  the  large  Tell  es- 
Safi  jar,  which  met  with  an  accident  after  it  had  been  exhumed 
almost  entirely  whole.  The  Greek  and  Koman  ware  strewn  over 
the  surface  and  found  to  a  depth  of  about  4  fecjt  prove  that 
the  place  was  inhabited  near  the  l)eginning  of  tlie  present  era. 

To  the  Oreek  or  Koman  period — probably  to  the  latter — 
belongs  tlic  villa  found  in  tlie  centre  of  the  Tell,  the  position  of 
wliich  was  marked  on  the  ])lan  published  last  (piarter  by  the 
word  •'  foundation."  At  this  point  tlie  generally  level  nature 
of  the  Tell  surface  was  seen  to  be  interrupted  by  a  low  mound — 
hardly  more  than  a  swelling  of  caiMi — crossed  l»y  lines  of 
stones  in  nitu,  which  plainly  indicated  the  walls  of  a  large 
l)nilding.  During  the  present  season  we  have  excavated  at  this 
point,  and  I  shall  give  an  account  of  the  woik,  with  the  general 
measm-ements,  leaving  tlie  architectural  notes  to  be  added  by 
Mr.  Macalist(.'r.  We  began  o])erations  by  following  the  surface 
clues,    and    soon    had    recovered    the    oiilliiie>;    of    a,    bnilding, 
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directed  to  the  cardinal  points,  square  in  shape,  with  a  side  of 
45  feet  3  inches,  outside  measurement.^  The  outside  walls- 
range  in  l)readth  from  o  feet  to  3  feet  7  inches,  and  consist 
mainly  of  rubble  laid  in  courses  about  18  inches  hioli :  at  the 
angles  the  stones  are  better  squared  and  dressed,  some  of  them 
being  ilush — drafted  or  vermiculated,  witli  the  centres  roughly 
pocked,  while  the  drafts  are  chiselled.  The  building  is  divided 
into  ten  rooms  by  cross  walls,  ranging  from  1  foot  9|  inches  to- 
3  feet  in  thickness.  The  masonry  about  the  doors  consists  of 
thill  slabs  of  "  howwar "  (soft  limestone),  averaging  about 
8  inches  in  height  and  18  inches  in  length, dressed  diagonally  udth 
a  very  broad  chisel.  The  dimensions  of  the  rooms  are  as  follows : 
—No.  1,  10'  X  10'  3";  No.  2,  10'  x  10';  No.  3,  10'  x  12'  9"  ; 
No.  4,  10'  3"  x  6'  5" ;  No.  5,  10'  x  4'  9"  ;  No.  6,  10'  x  13'  4" ; 
No.  7,  12'  9"  X  6'  5";  No.  8,  9'  S"  x  7'  10'';  No.  9,  12'  3"  x 
9'  8";  No.  10,  12'  9"  x  18'.  Eooms  1,  2,  and  6  were  quite 
emptied  of  their  debris,  which  consisted  mainly  of  fallen  stones,. 
with  scarcely  any  pottery.  Tlie  floorings  are  of  mud,  mixed 
with  straw  and  small  pebbles.  There  was  no  indication  that 
this  was  meant  to  form  a  matrix  for  a  mosaic,  and  no  loose 
tessera:  were  found.  On  the  walls,  which  stand  to  a  maximum 
height  of  5  feet  above  the  flooring,  were  signs  of  plaster,  con- 
sisting of  a  paste  formed  of  water  and  unslaked  "  howwar." 
No  signs  of  windows  appeared.  The  l)uilding  does  not  rest  on 
the  rock,  but  on  4  feet  of  debris,  the  foundations  being  sunk 
some  5  feet  below  the  level  of  the  floorings.  At  all  points, 
except  at  the  corner  of  room  10,  which  is  obviously  no  place  for 
a  door,  and  at  room  5,  the  outside  w^alls  are  preserved  above  the 
level  of  the  floor,  hence  the  only  possible  entrance  was  at  the 
latter  point.  As  this  could  have  been  barely  4  feet  wide  it 
became  clear  to  us  that  the  capitals  and  bases  found  in  the 
debris  formed  no  part  of  the  entrance,  and  search  for  an 
extension  of  the  svstem  was  begun. 

The  results  of  this  search  may  be  seen  on  the  plan.  The- 
small  entrance  was  found  to  give  on  to  a  court  or  atrium,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  pool  originally  surrounded  l»y  eight 
columns.     Six  bases  were  found  in  situ,  and  the  position  of  the 

1  See  Plate  III. 
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•other  two  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ruin  of  the  wall. 
The  intercolunmar  spaces  are  not  equal,  and  the  axes  of  the 
two  colonnades  are  two  degrees  oft'  the  right  angle.  The 
column  bases  are  not  disposed  symmetrically  with  reference  to 
the  pool  wall,  as  five  project  outwards  from  this,  while  the  sixth 
stands  on  the  step  or  seat  running  around  the  inside  of  the 
pool.  It  seems  probable  that  the  columns  were  placed  with  a 
view  to  a  general  symmetrical  effect  with  the  main  lines  of  the 
building.  To  have  placed  the  pool  so  that  the  sixth  colunni 
should  stand  outside  it  would  have  necessitated  the  contraction 
of  the  pool  l)eyond  tlie  apparently  required  dimensions,  while 
to  have  arranged  it  so  that  all  the  columns  should  rest  on  the 
step  would  have  resulted  in  hiding  the  bases  of  all  the  colunnis 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  outside.  Accordingly,  a  com- 
promise appears  to  have  been  effected.  The  pool  walls,  which 
.show  no  straight  lines,  are  covered  with  plaster,  consisting  of 
mortar  and  ashes,  with  minute  particles  of  ground  pottery. 
The  plaster  is  in  two  coats,  as  in  later  times  the  pool  wall  was 
thickened  and  heightened  by  a  wall  which  on  three  sides  was 
.carried  out  almost  to  the  outer  line  of  the  column  bases,  and  on 
.the  south  side  was  built  on  to  the  step.  This  alteration  is  not 
indicated  on  the  plan.  The  other  component  parts  of  the 
l)uilding  are  described  by  Mr.  Macalister.  This  villa  appears  to 
be  contemporaneous  with  the  city  wall,  as  they  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  cUhris.  The  absence  of  coins  is  curious.  Signs 
-of  a  Koman  occupation  are  visil)le  at  many  points  over  the 
Tell,  and  some  of  tlie  Iniildings  al)ut  on  to  tlie  villa.'  An 
approximate  restoration  of  the  pool  was  attempted  by  building 
on  the  bases  in  situ  the  drums  and  capitals  found  in  the  d^hris. 
A  photograph  was  taken.  Mr.  INTacalistcr's  notes  are  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  remains  liave  every  appearance  of  being  those  of  a  Roman  villa, 
]iosHil)ly  witli  some  Greek  influences  in  its  plan,  surrounded  by  the  ruins 
u)f  a. settlement  of  small  houses.  The  latter,  whose  ran) ifications,  extending 
all  over  the  Tell,  recall  the  labyrinthine  Coptic  towns  on  Elephantine  and 
Philae,  interfere  considerably  with  the  remains  (if  the  ])rincipal  building, 
jind  obscure  its  details.    1  appiehund  that  the  jtrinciijal  building  antedates 

'  In  ngnrd  to  relatire  dates  of  construction,  tlio  rudeness  of  the  musonry 
rules  out  any  argument  based  oui  bonding. 
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hy  a  certain  period  its  smaller  neiglibours,  and  that  when  they  were 
built  it  was  abandoned  and  probably  partly  ruined. 

"In  the  large  square  hall,  with  a  quadrilateral  pond  in  the  centre,  we 
have,  I  think  evidently,  an  atrium  with  its  impluvium.'  To  the  south  of 
the  impluvium  is  a  wide  doorway,  in  which  was  found  the  base  of  one 
•column.  This,  from  its  position,  was  most  ))robal)ly  in  situ  ;  an  element 
of  doubt  is  admitted  by  the  fact  that  it  had  no  fouudation,  but  the  whole 
work  is  so  bad  that  this  objection  is  not  insuperable.  Here,  I  take  it,  we 
have  the  original  entrance,  although  its  position  at  the  side  rather  than  at 
the  end  of  the  atrium  is  singiUar. 

"This  wide  doorway  opens  on  a  shallow  apartment,  wliich  would 
perhaps  be  the  ostium  ;  there  is  a  narrow  door,  not  centrally  placed,  in 
its  back  wall.  I  susjiect,  however,  that  outside  the  columned  doorway 
there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  rebuilding,  and  that  we  cannot  accept 
the  existing  remains  as  representing  the  original  plan.  I  have  indicated 
on  the  plan  one  possible  reconstruction  of  the  outer  door,  suggested  by 
two  large  piers  on  the  back  wall  of  the  supposed  ostium.  (I  may  remark, 
•once  for  all,  that  in  the  plan  walls  blackened  in  belong  certainly  to  the 
building  under  consideration,  walls  hatched  do  not  appear  to  be  connected 
with  it.) 

"  It  is  just  possible  that  this  shallow  apartment  may  be  the  triclinium, 
which  does  not  seem  capable  of  being  placed  anywhere  else  in  the  plan, 
but  I  hardly  think  it  wide  enough. 

"  To  the  east  are  four  small  chambers,  not  easy  to  assign  to  their 
original  purposes.  They  may  have  been  store-rooms  or  cubicula.  From 
their  opening  out  of  the  atrium  they  evidently  belonged  to  the  villa. 

"To  the  north  the  only  noticeable  feature  is  a  recess  between  two 
pilasters — possibly  the  tablinum. 

"The  columns  are  ranged  immediately  at  the  edge  of  the  impluvium, 
not  set  back.  They  have  Attic  bases  and  ugly  squat  capitals,  differing 
slightly  among  themselves,  while  maintaining  the  same  character.-  The 
mouldings  are  '  roughed  out'  in  the  stone,  and  finished  with  a  fine  plaster 
coat :  thus,  the  cyma  recta,  which  appears  on  some,  is  a  common  roll 
and  fillet  on  the  stone.  Traces  of  vermilion  appear  on  some  of  the 
mouldings. 

"  Unfortunately  in  a  work  so  rough  the  system  of  proportion  adopted 
cannot  easily  be  recovered  with  exactitude,  and  there  is  no  clue  to  the 
original  length  of  the  columns.  (In  the  sections*  it  has  been  taken 
conventionally  at  10  feet.)  The  columns  are  built  in  drums,  dowelled 
together  with  square  dowels — probably  stone,  as  no  sign  of  oxidation 
appears  on  the  stones. 

"As  usual,  the  drums  were  chiselled  out  roughly,  made  to  fit  exactly 
by  being  rotated  end  to  end  backwards  and  forwards,  and  finally  were 
smoothed  into  shape  with  the  comb.  Two  unfinished  diiims  were  found 
illustrating  these  processes.     Neither  had  been  combed,  and  from  one, 

1  Plate  III.  »  Plate  IV. 
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the  ears,  left  for  convenience  of  grasping  for  rotating  the  dnini,  had  not 
been  chiselled  off. 

"  Many  of  the  drums  are  signed  with  a  mark,  consisting  of  a  letter,, 
Greek  or  Eoman  (L  is  the  only  exclusively  Roman  letter),  with  or  without 
one  or  more  vertical  strokes  after  it  (Plate  V).  The  attractive  theory  that 
the  lettei-s  were  denotations  of  the  individual  columns,  and  the  strokes 
represented  the  numerical  oider  of  the  drums,  in  each  was  negatived 
by  trial,  it  being  found  that  drums  consecutively  numbeied  do  not  fit 
together.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  fall  back  on  considering  the 
letters  as  masons'  marks,  and  the  strokes  as  indicating  the  niunber  of 
the  drums  executed  by  each.  The  Greek  letters  may  be  indications  of 
the  nationality  of  the  workmen,  or  else  may  be  mere  affectations. 

"The  only  indication  of  the  character  of  the  roofing  consists  of  a 
square  mortice  cut  out  of  opposite  sides  of  the  abacus  of  all  capitals  that 
can  be  referred  to  the  atrium  colonnade.  That  this  mortice — which 
measures  5  inches  to  oh  inches  across — is  intended  for  the  reception  of 
roof  timbers,  and  not  for  the  framing  of  the  compluvium,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  invariably  it  occupies  opposite  sides  of  the  capital.  Were 
the  latter  the  con-ect  theory,  the  corner  columns  would  show  the  mortice 
on  adjacent  sides. 

"  The  western  colonnade  of  the  atrium  is  entirely  occui)ied  by  a  faux, 
terminating  at  each  end  in  external  doors.  These,  no  doubt,  led  to  out- 
liduses,  and  probably  at  least  one  led  to  a  peiistyle  court  or  some  other 
construction  the  existence  of  which  is  postulated  by  capitals  and  bases,  in 
design  diflferent  fron)  those  belonging  to  the  atrium,  found  lying  about  ii> 
\'arious  places.  All  such  external  structures  have,  however,  disappeared, 
and  their  sites  are  occupied  by  small  chambers  and  houses,  between 
which  and  the  main  building  it  is  impossible  to  trace  a  radical  connection. 

"The  floor  of  the  faux  is  paved  with  mud  beaten  down.  It  is  raised 
2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  tlie  atrium,  and  screened  off  from  it 
at  the  southern  end  by  a  dwarf  wall,  marked  XY  in  the  plan. 

"  The  extension  of  the  faux  to  the  south,  beyond  the  breadth  of  the 
atiium,  will  be  noticed."  In  the  centre  of  the  west  wall  of  the  faux 
(tliough  not  centrally  placed  as  viewed  from  tlie  atrium)  is  a  com- 
paiatively  narrow  doorway,  giving  access  to  a  s(]uare  building  with  thick 
walls.  There  are  ten  apartments  in  this  liuildin^,  the  })lan  of  which  is 
|>erfectly  straightfoi'ward  and,  except  for  the  slight  deflection  of  one 
wall,  admirably  regular.  The  central  apartment,  having  no  nu-ans  of 
lighting  except  from  above,  was  in  all  probability  an  (>\n'n  court  by 
wJiich  light  and  air  were  admitted  to  the  other  apartments  of  the  system. 
Tin-  position  in  the  plan,  tlie  extra  strength  of  the  walls,  the  apparent 
;iliscnc»;  of  external  windows  (thus  .securing  the  com))letc  ])rivacy  of  this 
part  of  tiie  building),  forcibly  suggest  that  we  iiave  here  a  gymeconitis 
arran^^i'il  round  its  own  central  couit,  as  was  the  case  in  Greek  houses. 

"  Nothing  wliatever  was  found  to  fix  an  exact  date  for  the  building, 
and  the  architectural  inlications  are  of  too  indefinite  a  charactci-  to  raise 
any  .suggestion  that  might  l)e  made  above  the  level  of  a  guess." 
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At  Tell  ej-Judeideh  we  have  recovered  37  jar-handles  upon 
which  Royal  stamps  have  heen  impressed.  These  are  in  various 
stages  of  preservation,  and  show  the  names  of  four  different 
towns,  one  of  which  is  unknown,  whence  I  prefer  not  to  vocalise 
it,  giving  only  the  consonants,  M.  M.  S.  T.  For  convenience 
I  divide  the  handles  into  11  classes: — 


I.  Two-winged  type,  symbol  only 

II.  „  „  traces  of  ^hu7 

III.  „  „  Ziph 

IV.  „  „  Hebron  ... 
V.  „  „  Shocoh  ... 

VI.  „  „      M.  M.  S.  T. 

VII.  Four-winged  type,  symbol  only 

VIII.  „  ,.  traces  of  "J^D^ 

IX.  „  „  Ziph 

X.  „  „  Hebron  ... 

XI.  „  „  Shocoh   ... 

Total 


..  4 

..  7 

..  1 

..  3 

..  5 

..  6 

..  1 

5 

..  2 

..  1 

..  2 

..  37 


Without  regard  to  difference  in  the  symbols  we  may  make 
another  division  as  follows  : — 


I.  Place-name  indistinguishable 


II. 

» 

Ziph 

III. 

}> 

Hebron  ... 

IV. 

>} 

Shocoh    . . . 

V. 

)) 

M.  M.  S.  T 

Total 


..  17 

..  3 

..  4 

..  7 

..  6 

..  37 


Under  Class  I  of  this  second  list  are  included  one  handle  in 
which  the  first  letter  of  the  place-name  is  zayin,  suggesting 
Ziph,  and  one  in  which  the  last  two  letters,  though  imperfectly 
stamped,  appear  to  be  the  final  two  letters  of  Hebron.  In  all 
other  cases  in  this  class  the  lettering  in  the  lower  line  is 
entirely  wanting,  owing  to  weathering,  disintegration,  or 
imperfect  stamping. 

Casts  are  being  prepared  of  all  the  stamps  which  show  any 
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peculiarities,  however  minor.  On  Plate  VI  are  drawn  eight 
specimens  for  illustration  of  the  present  article.  The  place 
name  of  No.  1  is  effaced,  and  only  traces  of  the  '77?27  appear, 
but  the  handle  is  drawn  to  show  the  only  example  we  have 
found  of  the  ornament,  consisting  of  two  concentric  rings 
above  the  cartouche,  noticed  by  Professor  Sayce  on  several  of 
the  jar-handles  from  Jerusalem  (Qii((Hc7'h/  Stafement,  J nnxmry, 
1900,  ]).  67).  No.  2  is  of  the  two-winged  type,  with  the  word 
n\I^?2?2  in  the  lower  line.  By  analogy  this  must  be  taken  as 
the  name  of  a  town,  but  it  is  not  founil  in  the  Bible.  We 
cannot  see  here  a  blunder  of  an  engraver  who  meant  to  cut 
niZ^lD,  for  out  of  the  six  specimens  found  (all  of  the  two- 
winged  type),  the  spacing  of  the  letters  shows  that  three  are 
certainly  different  stamps ;  on  two  of  these  the  second  72  is 
perfectly  distinct,  while  in  the  third  the  letter  occupying  this 
space,  though  blurred  at  the  top,  shows  the  curved  tail  of  a  72, 
and  not  the  straight  tail  of  a  1.  Of  the  other  three,  one  (No.  3 
on  the  plate)  shows  the  same  stamp  as  No.  2,  the  stani}), 
however,  having  been  used  twice,  as  proved  by  the  l)lurred 
symbol,  the  repetition  of  the  lower  end  of  the  cap  in  the  upper 
line  and  of  the  shin  in  the  lower  line  ;  the  second  shows  two 
unmistakable  7uims,  though  the  two  final  letters  can  be  made 
out  only  by  a  strong  lens;  the  third  is  sadly  blurred,  but  the 
final  illl^  is  plain. 

The  recovery  of  the  name  of  this  city  throws  a  liglit  on  the 
two  mysterious  letters  r\"C?  found  on  a  Ivoyal  stamp  in  Jerusalem. 
On  p.  205  {Quarterly  Statement,  1899),  Professor  Clermont- 
Oanneau  points  out  that  the  ])osition  of  these  letters  shows 
that  they  are  the  last  two  of  a  word  of  four  letters,  for  which 
he  suggests  rill^lO — Moreshat.  As  the  other  names,  Shocoh 
and  Ziph,  occurring  on  the  Jerusalem  handles  have  been  found 
at  Tell  ej-Judeideh,  it  seems  probable  that  the  specimens 
ending  in  riU^  are  identical  at  the  two  places.  Light  is  also 
thrown  on  a  jar-handle  of  Tell  Zakariya  described  l)y  me  on 
J).  18G,  Quarterly  Statement,  1899,  as  follows: — "The  other 
(un(h-awn  s[)ecimen)  is  much  disintegrated:  only  the  last  ])art 
of  tlie  lower  line  appears,  showing  dislinet  traces  of  two  letters, 
most  prol)ably  ^  and  ^  ros[)ectively.      Before  tlu*  72  indications 
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of  the  tail  of  a  D  or  2  appear,  but  the  space  between  this  letter 
and  the  margin  of  the  stamp  hardly  admits  of  the  insertion  of 
another  letter,  thus  seeming  to  rule  out  Michmash  ('tt^Qi?^)  as 
a  reconstruction."  I  have  given  this  handle  a  re-examination, 
and  while  verifying  my  former  observations,  I  notice  that  there 
is  space  for  a  fourth  letter  to  the  left.  The  tail  of  the  first 
letter  could  as  well  be  that  of  a  mim  as  of  a  nun  or  cof. 
Hence  this  stamp  (this  time  of  the  four-winged  type)  is 
probably  ritl^^Q,  and  I  have  marked  it  as  such  in  my  list  of 
the  handles  from  Tell  Zakariya/ 

As  this  town  is  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  we  must  assume  either  that  it  was  not  built  till  Jewish 
times  or  that  it  came  under  the  head  of  unenumerated  villages 
in  such  a  phrase  as  "eleven  cities  (whose  names  are  given) 
with  their  villages  "  (Joshua  xv,  51).  In  this  case  it  proljably 
became  important  only  after  a  Eoyal  pottery  was  established 
in  it.  In  the  first  case  we  must  look  for  it  at  some  site  where 
there  are  no  pre-Israelite  remains.  This  we  must  bear  in  mind 
when  excavating  at  Tell  Sandahannah,  where  the  lowest 
stratum  appears  to  be  Jewish.  It  should  Ije  noticed,  however, 
that  the  radicals  of  the  name  correspond  to  no  known  Hebrew 
root. 

No.  4  is  the  only  specimen  we  have  found  of  the  two- 
winged  type  on  which  the  name  Hebron  is  perfectly  preserved. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  method  in  affixing  the  two-winged 
stamp,  in  the  present  instance  it  is  found  parallel  to  the  rim  of 
the  jar.  Of  the  other  two  Hebron  stamps  with  the  two-winged 
symbol  found  at  this  site,  owing  to  bad  stamping  in  both  cases, 
one  shows  the  tops  of  the  first  three  letters,  with  a  complete 
nun,  and  the  other  shows  a  complete  cheth  and  the  top  of  the 
heth.  Of  the  four-winged  type,  the  single  specimen  found  here 
shows  the  first  three  letters,  inPf-  The  scarab  is  articulated. 
I  may  mention  here  that  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find,  on 
p.  170,  April  Quarterly,  1900,  Professor  Sayce  announcing  as. 
something  new :  "  The  place-name  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bliss 
{Quartcrlij  Statement,  January,  p.  13)  as  beginning  with  the 
letters  chdh  and  heth  is  Hebron."     Ilemembering  that  I  had 

•  A  cast  of  this  stamp  was  forwarded  in  April,  1900,  and  is  No.  15  of  the  list. 
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mentioned  this  identification  in  my  report  I  turned  to  tlie  page, 
but  found  a  printer's  error  of  Hebrew  for  Hebron. 

Nos.  5  and  6  show  the  place-name  Shocoh  associated  with 
a  symbol  of  the  two-winged  type.  The  stamp  is  identical,  but 
owing  to  better  pressure  on  No.  6  the  feathers  in  the  tail  are 
distinct.  The  dots  at  the  end  of  tlie  two  lines  should  be 
noticed,  also  the  ligature  between  the  caph  and  he,  and  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  v:au\  Two  other  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  same  stamp  have  been  found.  The  fifth  "  Shocoh  "  handle 
under  V  in  the  first  list  shows  only  the  final  he.  Of  the  four- 
winged  type  we  have  two  specimens  ;  one  shows  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  "Shocoh"  handles  on  Plate  V,  facing  p.  184, 
Quarterly  Statement,  1899,  with  the  ligature  between  the  shin 
and  icaw,  and  the  four- barred  he ;  on  the  other  the  entire 
stamp  is  faint,  but  the  first  two  letters  of  this  place-name  are 
plainly  shin  and  ivau\ 

Nos.  7  and  8  have  the  place-name  Ziph,  and  are  of  tlie  two- 
winged  and  four-winged  type  respectively.  The  engraver  of 
No.  8  appears  to  have  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  the 
beautifully  articulated  beetle,  as  he  has  not  only  bungled  the 
second  lam  in  the  upper  line,  but  has  both  inverted  and  placed 
upside  down  the  yod  in  the  lower  line,  confused  no  doubt  in  the 
necessary  process  of  reversing  the  letters  on  the  stamp.  A 
second  specimen  of  this  same  stamp,  in  general  more  faintly 
impressed,  has  turned  up  here.  However,  the  upper  line  is 
clearer,  and  as  this  is  somewhat  effaced  on  the  first,  this  line  in 
the  drawing  is  restored  from  the  second  specimen.  Ke- 
examined  in  the  light  of  these  specimens,  the  stamp  from  Tell 
Zakariya, described  as  "illegible"  in  Quarterly  Statemtnt,  p.  186, 
1899,  appears  to  be  identical  with  them.  The  scarab  is  articu- 
lated ;  though  worn  almost  smooth,  the  space  below  shows  the 
upper  bar  of  the  zayin,  and  the  misplaced  yod,  which  formerly 
put  us  out ;  the  letters  of  the  upper  line  have  the  same  long, 
scratchy  character,  and  minute  measurements  between  letters 
show  their  relative  ])osition  to  Ije  the  same.  Accordingly  it  is 
included  with  tlie  Ziph  liandles  from  Zakariya.' 

'  The  last  two  specimens  arc  Nos.  5  aiul  14  respectively  in  the  list  of  easts 
and  moulds  forwarded  in  April,  1000.  A  cast  of  the  duplicate  of  No.  5  (No.  8 
on  the  present  plate)  will  be  sent  later. 
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The  number  of  Royal  stamps  found  up  to  the  present  day  is 
now  great  enough  to  demand  a  more  complete  discussion  than 
I  have  thus  far  attempted,  of  their  origin,  nature,  meaning, 
destination,  &c.  Before  entering  into  this  I  shall  add  to  the 
catalogue  of  Tell  ej-Judeideh  stamps,  lists  of  those  found  by  us 
at  the  other  sites  excavated  : — 


Tell  Zakm 


lya. 


I.  Two-winged  type ;  no  place-name 
II.  „  „       Ziph 

III.  „  „       Hebron... 

IV.  Four-winged  type ;  no  place-name 


V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


Ziph 

Hebron  . . . 
Shocoh  ... 
M.  M.  S.  T. 

Total 


2 
1 
1 

2 
2 
3 
5 
1 

17 


All  these  have  been  discussed  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 


Tell  es-Sdfi. 

I.  Four- winged  type  ;  no  place-name . 
II.  „  „       Shocoh  ... 

Total 


4 

2 


Those  found  during  the  first  season  are  mentioned  on  p.  193, 
Quarterly  Statement,  1899 ;  one  is  illegiljle,  the  other  has  the 
place-name  Shocoh.  Of  the  lour  found  during  the  second 
season,  the  first  is  broken  off  above  the  place-name,  the  second 
is  smudged  below  the  symbol,  the  third  is  probably  Shocoh,  as 
the  first  letter  is  a  shin  (the  rest  being  effaced),  and  on  the 
fourth  the  "[7^7  shows  all  the  characteristics  of  the  first  line 
of  No.  8  on  the  present  plate,  noted  above,  and  is  evidently 
identical  with  that  stamp  from  Ziph.  As,  however,  the  second 
line  is  completely  effaced  it  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  Ziph 
handles. 
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From  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  two  shafts  which  represent 
all  the  excavation  done  thus  far  at  Tell  Sandahannah,  we  found 
a  Shocoh  jar-handle. 

A  few  statistical  lists  will  be  convenient  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  in  these  the  following  abbreviations  are  used: — 
T.  Z.  for  Tell  Zakariya,  T.  S.  for  Tell  es-Safi,  T.  J.  for  Tell  ej- 
Judeideh,  and  T.  Sand,  for  Tell  Sandahannah  : — 


Total  number  of  Royal  stamps  found  at  T.  J.  . . . 

T.  Z.  ... 
T.  S.  ... 
T.  Sand. 


j> . 


87 

17 

6 

1 


Total 


61 


Total  number  of  Royal  stamps  without  place-names     25 
„  with  place-name,  Ziph       ...         ...       6 


Hebron 
Shocoh 
M.  M.  S 


Total 

Total  number  with  place-names    . . . 
„  without  „ 

Total 

Total  number  of  two-winged  type 
four 

Total 


8 
15 

7 

61 

36 
25 

61 

30 
31 

61 


The  name  Ziph  is  found  at  T.  J.  and  T.  Z. 
Hebron       „         T.  J.  and  T.  Z. 
M.  M.  S.  T.  is  found  at  T.  J.  and  T.  Z. 
Shocoh  is  found  at  T.  J.,  T.  Z.,  T.  S.,  and  T.  Sand. 


n 
» 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  lioy.d  stamps  found  at 
Tell  ej-Judeideh  outnumbers  by  13  the  sum  total  of  such  stamps 
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found  at  all  the  other  sites.  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly 
by  the  fact  that  at  our  present  site  we  have  collected  hundreds 
of  handles  strewn  over  the  surface,  the  examination  of  which 
has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  several  stamps,  and  partly  by 
the  fact  that  during  this  season  we  have  added  to  our  usual 
dry-polishing  of  all  handles  excavated  the  process  of  washing 
and  scrubbing  those  more  tliickly  covered  with  dirt,  while  the 
incrustation  on  others  has  been  removed  by  acid.  But  these 
facts  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  disproportion.  It  is 
curious  that,  while  the  types  of  pottery  with  which  these 
handles  are  associated  here  were  found  in  great  quantities  at 
Tell  el-Hesy,  no  Royal  stamps  came  to  light.  Although  it  is 
just  conceivable  that  a  few  specimens  may  have  been  over- 
looked, it  is  certain  that  these  stamps  are  not  to  be  found  there 
in  any  great  quantity. 

We  may  consider  the  discussion  of  the  jars  with  Royal 
stamps  under  four  heads : — (1)  The  handles.  (2)  The  symbols. 
(3)  The  inscriptions.     (4)  The  date. 

(1)  The  Handles. — All  the  specimens  from  T.  J.  are  made 
of  rather  coarse  black  clay,  usually  containing  minute  particles 
of  quartz,  &c.,  the  surface  being  black,  brown,  yellow,  light  red, 
or  dark  red,  according  to  the  intensity  of  firing.  One  specimen 
from  T.  Z.  and  one  from  T.  S.  show  a  red  colour  all  through 
the  section  of  fracture,  but  the  clay  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  in  the  other  handles,  and  the  red  colour  inside  probably 
means  that  these  two  specimens  had  been  subjected  to  the 
severest  firing.  In  examining  a  lieap  of  sherds  thrown  out 
from  a  modern  pottery  at  Beyrout,  where  the  potter  was 
using  a  uniform  black  clay  for  all  his  vessels,  I  observed  that 
the  surfaces  of  these  sherds  showed  almost  every  variety  of 
colour.  All  the  handles  from  the  four  sites  have  a  rib,  more 
or  less  pronounced,  and  in  most  cases  double.  In  shape  the 
handles  show  two  varieties :  thin  handles  with  slight  curvature 
in  breadth  (giving  an  almost  flattened  top),  and  thick  handles 
with  a  more  pronounced  curvature  in  breadth.  The  four- 
winged  symbols  are  confined  to  the  thick  type,  while  of  the 
two-winged  symbols  found  at  T.  J.,  about  two-thirds  are 
stamped  on  the  thin  handles  and  one-third  on  the  thick.     No 
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jar  has  been  found  complete,  but  that  the  vessels  to  which 
these  handles  belong  must  have  been  very  large  is  proved 
by  the  extremely  slight  curvature  of  the  portions  attached 
to  the  handles.     The  jars  were  wheel-turned. 

(2)  The  Symbols. — The  stamps  consist  of  an  oval  con- 
taining a  symbol  with  two  lines  of  writing,  one  below  and 
the  other  above.  The  symbols  are  of  two  kinds :  one  has  two 
wings,  the  other  four.  In  all  cases  but  one  (No.  8,  Plate  VI,  in  the 
present  number)  the  axis  of  the  body  of  the  two-winged  figure 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  handle,  while  that  of  the 
four-winged  figure  is  parallel  to  it.  Of  the  61  specimens  found 
30  are  of  the  two- winged  type  and  31  of  the  four- winged  type. 
The  clay  is  the  same,  and  the  four  place-names  have  been 
found  in  connection  with  both  types.  In  general  the  two  types 
have  been  found  in  the  same  archa3ological  stratum.  In  one 
case  at  T.  Z.  {see  pp.  184-185,  Quarterly  Statement,  1899),  three 
specimens  of  the  two-winged  type  were  found  in  a  few  inches 
of  debris  upon  a  flooring,  and  above  this  occurred  another 
flooring,  upon  which  were  three  specimens  of  the  four-winged 
type.  This  proves  no  more  than  that  the  three  latter  individual 
handles  were  used  later  than  the  former. 

The  two-winged  figure  has  some  characteristics  of  a  bird, 
showing  a  head  (wedge-shaped),  outstretched  wings  curved 
upwards,  and  a  tail  sometimes  divided  into  feathers.  The 
four-winged  figure  is  treated  in  some  cases  naturally,  and  in 
others  conventionally.  The  natural  treatment  can  best  be  seen 
in  No.  8,  Plate  VI,  where  we  have  a  four-winged  beetle,  with 
well-articulated  body  and  well-shaped  head.  In  the  conven- 
tionalised type  the  head  is  wedge-shaped  and  the  body 
terminates  in  a  zig-zag. 

In  the  "  Recovery  of  Jerusalem  "  (p.  473),  where  the  two- 
winged  types  found  in  Jerusalem  are  discussed,  it  is  stated  that 
the  symbol  resembles  in  some  degree  a  l)ird,  l)ut  "is  believed 
to  represent  a  winged  sun  or  disc,  prol)ably  the  emblem  of  the 
sun-god,  or  possil)ly  of  royal  power."  Professor  Clermont- 
Ganneau  (Quarterly  Staternent,  pp.  204-5,  1899)  regards  the 
four-winged  figure  as  an  Egyptian  scarab,  and  the  other  type 
as  a  "  symbol  also  of  Eg}'ptian  origin  and  of  an  e(iually  popular 
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character,  the  two-winged  disc  with  a  bird's  tail,"  which  "  is  to 
be  identitied  with  the  symbol  called  by  the  Israelites  Kaljod." 
Professor  Sayce  (p.  219,  Quarterly  Statement,  1899)  appears  at 
first  to  have  regarded  both  symbols  as  winged  discs,  but  on 
seeing  the  articulated  scarab  figured  on  p,  13  of  the  January 
Quarterly,  1900,  concludes  that  they  are  both  scarabs  (p.  170, 
April,  1900),  and  refers  to  the  two-winged  beetle  found  on  a 
scarab  of  Antef  IV  of  the  eleventh  dynasty  (Petrie,  "  Historical 
Scarabs,"  159).  In  favour  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the 
wedge-shaped  heads  are  identical  on  both  symbols.  Apart 
from  this  it  would  seem  to  be  more  natural  to  take  the  two- 
winged  figure  as  simply  a  bird. 

(3)  The  Inscriptionfi. — On  each  well-preserved  handle  are 
two  lines  of  writing  separated  by  the  symbol,  the  upper  line- 
having  the  letters  '77(27,  and  the  lower  the  name  of  a  town. 
The   reading   depends   upon   whether   "ihTj?   is    to   be   taken 

relatively  as  Tj'tQT',  "to  the  King  of  ,"  or  absolutely  aS' 

"^ha?,  "  to  the  King."     In  the  first  case  we  must  read :    "  Ta 

the  King  of  Hebron,  Shocoh,  or  Zipli,"  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  was  my  reading  on  the  discovery  of  the  first  specimen 
with  the  name  Hebron  {Quarterly  Statement,  p.  104,  1899),  but 
the  finding  of  numerous  other  stamps,  always  in  connection 
with  late  Jewish  pottery,  shows  that  these  inscriptions  must 
post-date  the  time  when  the  country  was  divided  up  into  petty 
monarchies.  I  now  prefer  the  suggestion  of  M.  Daveluy  (adopted 
by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Quarterly  Statement,  1899,  p.  206), 
that  the  inscriptions  should  be  isolated  into  two  parts,  with  no 
grammatical  relation  between  them,  giving  the  reading,  "  To 

the  King  (of  Judah)  Hebron,"  &c.     Thus  far  I  follow 

M.  Ganneau,  but  I  differ  from  him  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
inscription.  He  says : — "  Following  this  order  of  ideas,  we  may 
imagine  that  these  vases  were  intended  to  contain  products — 
of  oil,  for  example,  of  wine,  or  perhaps  flour  or  grain — repre- 
senting the  tributes  furnished  in  kind  to  the  royal  storehouses 
by  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom.  This  would  adequately 
explain  the  presence  at  Jerusalem  of  those  vases  stamj^ed  with 
the  names  of  different  cities,  all  characterised  by  the  general 
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official  expression  :  (l)elonginj,f)  to  the  king.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  well  to  take  account  of  the  significant,  material 
fact  that  the  handles  at  Jerusalem  were  found  at  the  very 
•approach  to  the  royal  palace."  He  adds  that  the  first  part  of 
the  inscription,  L-M-L-K.  is  equivalent  to  the  modern  formula, 
■"  His  Majesty's  Service,"  and  tliat  the  second  part  indicated 
respectively  the  name  of  the  city  to  which  these  jars  were 
apportioned.  To  prevent  all  fraud  in  regard  to  the  amounts 
to  be  delivered,  the  most  practical  method  would  naturally  be 
to  have  the  receptacles  made,  according  to  the  proper  gauge,  at 
the  royal  manufactories,  and  officially  stamped  with  the  royal 
seal.  The  presence  at  Tell  Zakariya  of  a  handle  stamped  with 
the  name  of  Hebron,  he  says,  may  be  explained  in  various 
ways — for  example,  on  the  ground  that  jars  from  Hebron 
destined  for  the  capital  (or  nee  rersd)  might  have  been  tem- 
porarily transported  to  tlie  city  represented  l>y  Tell  Zakariya 
to  be  sent  on  to  Jerusalem,  together  with  other  jars  coming 
from  different  towns  in  the  district,  and  deposited  here  as  a 
•central  point ;  or,  again,  that  orders  miglit  have  been  given  to 
Hebron  to  deliver  at  the  neighbouring  city  a  certain  portion  of 
the  dues  in  kind  at  a  time  wlieii  the  towns  of  the  district  were 
being  put  on  a  war  footing. 

Keeping  in  mind  that,  according  to  M.  Ganneau's  theory, 
the  ultimate  destination  of  these  jars  was  Jerusalem,  and  that 
the  presence  of  the  Hebron  jar  at  Tell  Zakariya  is  explained 
as  an  accident,  it  should  be  noticed  that  since  liis  theory  was 
advanced  handles  witli  tlie  names  Hebron,  Zipli,  and  M.  M.  S.  T. 
have  been  found  at  T.  Z.  and  T.  J.,  and  liandles  with  the  name 
Shocoh  at  T.  Z.,  T.  J.,  T.  S.,  and  T.  Sand.  It  is  unlikely  that 
jars  containing  the  discs  of  Sliocoh  should  liave  been  deposited 
at  four  different  central  points,  or  that  the  town  represented  by 
T.  J.  should,  in  the  times  of  war,  have  been  forced  to  draw  on 
the  stores  of  Hebron,  Ziph,  Sliocoh,  and  M.  M.  S.  T.  More- 
over, it  is  difficult  to  account  on  either  of  these  suppositions 
for  the  presence  at  T.  Z.  of  a  jar  from  the  distant  town  of 
Zi))li.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  geogra])liical  distribution  of  the 
.stamps  is  most  sini])ly  explahied  by  regarding  tlicm  as  l)elonging 
to  ditrcient  ])ottcii('s,  whicli  wcr*'  royal   inoiiopolics,  situated  at 
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Hebron,  Zipli,  Shocoh,  and  M.  M.  S.  T.  This  is  the  view  held 
by  Professor  Scayce  (p.  219,  Quarterly  SUdement,  1899).  Both  he 
and  M.  (kinneau  refer  to  the  existence  <»f  royal  potteries  as 
indicated  by  the  obscure  passage  (1  Chron,  v,  22,  23),  but  the 
latter  does  not  hold  tliat  tliese  necessarily  existed  at  Hebron, 
Ziph,  &c. 

The  finding  at  Tell  Zakariya  of  ware  from  the  potteries  of 
Hebron,  Ziph,  Shocoh,  and  M.  M.  S,  T.  is  paralleled  to-day  in  the 
village  of  Zakariya,  where  the  natives  get  their  jars  from  itinerant 
hawkers,  one  day  purchasing  Hebron  ware,  another  day  Eamleli 
ware,  and  still  another  day  Gaza  ware.  Jars  from  the  latter 
place  are  taken  for  sale  as  far  as  Nablus.  Pottery  made  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon  is  sold  in  the  villages  near  Beyrout. 
It  would  appear  that  in  the  district  in  which  we  have  been 
working,  the  pottery  was  in  ancient  times  mainly  supplied  by 
the  manufactories  existing  at  the  four  towns  above  mentioned, 
as,  in  the  36  stamps  with  place-names  already  discovered,  none 
but  these  names  appear.  This  general  theory  would  also 
account  for  the  presence  at  Jerusalem  of  stamps  with  the 
names  Shocoh,  Ziph,  and  M.  M.  S.  T.,  as  well  as  for  the  stamp 
on  which  Professor  Sayce  traces  signs  of  the  name  Nobah 
{Quartniy  Stcdement,  p.  69,  January,  1900),  where  probably  was 
to  be  found  one  of  the  royal  potteries  in  tlie  district  north  of 
Jerusalem.  Xoting  the  difference  between  the  two  symbols 
{Quarterly  Statement,  l^^'^,  p.  355),  M.  Ganneau  suggests  that 
they  may  be  "  marks  peculiar  to  different  kings,  or,  ratlier, 
factory  marks  distinguishing  the  different  royal  pottery  manu- 
factories where  the  jars  were  made."  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
former  suggestion  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  latter  would 
involve,  according  to  my  theory,  two  different  royal  potteries  at 
Hebron,  Shocoh,  Ziph,  and  M.  M.  S.  T.  respectively. 

Mr.  Macalister's  view  is  that  these  four  towns  were  tlie 
centres  of  districts  in  which  were  collected  the  dues  in  kind  of 
the  surrounding  villages.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the 
jars  he  would  account  for  on  the  theory  that,  after  the  produce 
was  delivered  in  Jerusalem,  the  jars  became  the  perquisites 
of  the  tax-gatlierers,  who  then  sold  them  to  Avlioever  would 

buy. 
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I  must  add  the  theory  of  our  foreman  Yusif,  as  it  is  well  to 
note  the  ideas  of  a   native  who  argues   from  the  conditions 
obtaining   to-day   in   a   land    which    has    preserved   so   many 
ancient  customs.      He  regards  these  jars  as  simply  officially 
stamped   measures   of   capacity,  which   varied   locally   at   the 
towns   Hebron,   Ziph,   &c.      He   notes   that    the    measure   of 
wheat  varies  to-day  at  Tell  es-Safi,  Zakariya,  and  Beit  Nettif, 
villages  within   a   radius    of   three    miles,  which   have   inter- 
communication of  trade,  and  must  use  each  other's  standards. 
He  points  out  that  in  buying  a  roll  of  samn  (native  butter)  in 
this  district  you  are  asked  whether  you  mean  a  "  Hebron  o-otl  '* 
or  a  "  country  rotl " ;  that  in  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  the 
official   standards,   you   may,    in    the    same    shop,   buy   cloth 
according  to  3  or  4  yard  measures  ;  that  in  Beit  Jibrin  you 
may  reckon  the  napoleon  at  109  piastres  (Jerusalem  currency), 
at  141  piastres  (Hebron  currency),  or  at  219  piastres  (Gaza 
currency)  ;  and  that  in  his  native  village,  in  the  Lebanon,  the 
shops  are  subject  to  official  visitation,  tlie  object  of  which  is  to 
see  what  standards  of  weight,  capacity,  &c.,  are  used  (as,  for 
example,  the   local   or  Constantinople  weights),  and  whether 
these   standards   are   correct.      According   to   him   the  *^7?27 
represents  the  Eoyal  recognition  of  a  local  standard,  and  the 
place-name  indicates  what  that  standard  was.     This  almost  too 
ingenious  theory  cannot  be  tested  until  the  discovery  of  whole 
jars  admits  of  the  comparison  of  the  relative  capacity  of  jars-' 
with  the  different  stamps. 

(4)  The  Bate. — Of  the  37  examples  discovered  at  Tell 
ej-Judeideh  a  few  were  found  scattered  over  the  surface,  while 
the  rest  occurred  in  the  stratum  of  debris,  characterised  mainly 
by  Jewish  pottery,  which  extended  from  the  surface  to  a  depth 
ranging  from  7  feet  to  9  feet.  In  places  the  upper  4  or  5  feet 
of  soil  were  disturbed  by  the  sinking  of  foundations  for  later 
buildings  and  contained  a  mixture  of  Greek,  Koman,  and 
Jewisli  types.  This  disturl)ance  accounts  for  tlie  finding  of 
Jewish  ware  on  the  surface.  That  the  jar-handles  are  to  be 
associated  with  the  Jewish  rather  tlian  with  the  later  forms 
is  proved  (apart  fioiu  [,]w,  Hebrew  lettering)  l)y  the  fact  that 
exactly  the  same  types  oi  (louble-ribl)ed  handles  occur  in  the: 
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undisturbed  portion  of  the  stratum.  The  Jewish  ware  shows 
s,  great  many  types,  which  are  also  associated  at  Tell  el-Hesy, 
and  these  dated  from  about  800  to  500  B.C.  In  connection 
with  these  forms  are  early  Greek  types  found  to  have  the  same 
range  of  date  in  Egypt.  The  occurrence  of  the  ribbed  handles 
with  stamps  in  the  upper  in  (Contrast  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
stratum  suggests  that  the  inscriptions  date  from  the  later  part 
of  this  period — say  650  to  500  B.C.  Professor  Sayce  (Quarterly 
Statement,  p.  69,  1900)  is  inclined  to  refer  them  to  the  eighth 
century  B.C.,  and  Colonel  Conder  {Quarterly  Statement,  p.  253, 
1899)  regards  a  date  about  500  B.C.  as  being  the  most  probable. 
At  Tell  es-Safi  and  Tell  Zakariya  the  stamped  handles  were 
found  in  strata  having  the  same  range  of  date  as  the  Tell 
ej-Judeideh  stratum,  and  the  one  specimen  discovered  thus  far 
at  Tell  Sandahannah  was  found  on  the  rock,  associated  with 
Jewish  types  and  with  a  stratum  showing  Rhodian  ware 
superposed. 

During  this  season  at  Tell  ej-Judeideh  we  have  found  15 

jar-handles  on  which  private  stamps  have  been  impressed  in 

Hebrew  characters.      As  stated   above,  the  handles  have  the 

same  form  with  those  showing  the  royal  stamps,  they  are  also 

made  of  the  same  clay.     Of  these  15  stamps,  nine  are  drawn  on 

Plate  VII,  three  are  duplicates  of  ISTos.  1  and  2,  and  three  are 

so  worn  or  imperfectly  stamped  as  to  be  illegible.     However, 

casts  are  to  be^  taken.     Turning  to  the  plate  we  notice  the 

absence  of  the  lam  of  possession  on  stamps  1,  2,  4,  and  6.    No.  1 

shows   the   name,  p^  i^'C^IH,  Hoshea  or  Hosea  (the  son  of) 

Zephen.      A  similar   stamp  was  described  in  the  last  report 

from  this  place.     Of  stamp  No.  2  three  specimens  w^ere  found, 

the  identity  being  proved  by  minute  measurements  between 

corresponding  letters.     On  one  the  edges  of  the  enclosing  oval 

are  scaled  off ;  on  the  second  the  lower  line  is  badly  stamped, 

on  the  third  (the  one  drawn)  the  upper  line  is  complete,  while 

the  lower  line  shows  a  space  for  another  letter  between  the  first 

letter  preserved  and  the  curve  of  the  oval.     The  first  letter 

preserved  shows  the  characteristics  of  a  zayin,  if  we  neglect  the 

diagonal  line  running  at  right  angles  to  the  lower  bar  of  the 

resh.     Assuming,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  bar  is  a  composite 
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part  of  the  letter,  we  can  see  some  resemblance  to  the  tsadc 
fouiul  oil  No.  1,  but  the  absence  of  names  compoimded  with 
in''  and  the  root  Tl  or  ")!^  preceded  by  a  first  radical,  and  the 
difhcultv  of  reconstructing  a  name  from  such  roots,  almost  all 
of  which  involve  the  ideas  of  shidting  up,  enclosing,  have  decided 
me  to  regard  the  bar  in  question  as  a  slip  of  the  engraver's  tool 
such  as  is  found  in  the  nun  of  the  upper  line  of  this  stamp,  and 
occurs  also  in  stamp  No.  1.  We  thus  have  a  zayiii  preceded 
by  some  small  letter,  which  was  probably  an  'ayin. 

Accordingly  we  read  the  full  inscription  irT'ltJ?  in*^221I^. 
The  first  name  is  found  in  its  shorter  form,  Jl'^^ltl?  (Shebaniah), 
in  the  upper  line  of  Stamp  4,  and  occurs  in  this  form  in 
1  Chron.  xv,  24 ;  Neh.  ix,  4,  &c.  Gesenius  suggests  the  meaning 
"whom  Jehovah  has  made  to  grow  up."  Assuming  an  initial 
'ayin,  the  second  name  reads  in"^nti^,  Azariah  (whom  Jehovah 
helps),  found  in  its  longer  form  in  1  Kings  iv,  2,  and  in  its 
shorter  form  (H'^'l^i?),  in  Dan.  i,  6,  «fec.  This  form  occurs  in 
the  second  line  of  Htamp  4,  which  thus  shows  the  same  conilii- 
nation  of  names  (though  in  their  shorter  form)  as  found  on 
Stamp  2.  We  may  have  here  two  different  stamps  of  the  same 
man,  who  used  the  longer  and  shorter  forms  of  his  names 
indifferently. 

The  names  of  No.  3  are  enclosed  in  a  rectangle,  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  single  bar.  It  reads  'HIV  UHlh-  The  first 
name,  DPI^,  means  "  consolation,"  and  is  found  in  1  Chron.  iv,  19, 
where  it  is  transliterated  Naham.  The  left  vertical  bar  of 
the  chetli,  though  worn,  is  quite  traceable.  The  second  name, 
"'IHJ^,  is,  according  to  Gesenius,  for  rT"^"I3i^,  signifying  servant  of 
Jehovah  ;  it  occurs  in  1  Chron.  xvi,  29  ;  2  Chron.  xxix,  12  ;  and 
Ezra  X,  26.  No.  4  has  been  discussed  above.  The  pressure 
used  in  stamping  the  left  part  of  the  oval  was  slight,  but  signs 
of  a  final  lie.  are  traceable  in  each  line.  Even  should  these  not 
!)c  taken  into  account,  we  still  have  two  liiblical  names,  n2!2\I^. 
Shebna  (2  Kings  xviii,  18),  and  •'n"Ii^  "  help  of  Jehovah  " 
(1  ( "hron.  xwii,  2G).  The  right  part  of  stamp  No.  5  is  lost 
owing  to  unequal  ])ressure,  Imt  it  is  ])laiiily  of  a  different 
character.  It  sliows  signs  resembling  a  niim  and  a  skin,  but 
the  other  symbols  can    represent    no    Hebrew   letters.      The 
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upper  line  of  Xo.  6  reads  Qn2?2,  Menahem  (Consoler),  tlie- 
name  of  one  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (2  Kings  \v,  17).  The 
cheth  is  blurred,  but  the  type  is  found  in  Euting's  "  Alphabets," 
under  the  heading  "  Old  Hebrew  Seals  and  Gems."  The  lower 
line  ends  with  a  min  followed  by  a  he  ;  the  first  part  is  blurred, 
but  traces  of  two  letters  can  l)e  made  out,  which  permit  us  to< 

read  the  name  H^l/,  Lel)anah.  This,  signifying  "  the  white 
one,"  iised  poetically  for  the  moon,  is  found  as  a  proper  name 
in  Ezra  ii,  45,  and  Nehemiah  vii,  48.  The  slight  traces  of 
letters  appearing  in  the  imperfectly  stamped  No.  7  do  not 
warrant  my  offering  any  opinion  as  to  the  reading.  No.  8  is 
quite  a  different  type  from  those  described.  It  shows  a  four- 
winged  bird,  with  the  feathers  marked  in  fine  lines,  below 
which  are  faint  traces  of  the  tops  of  several  letters.  On  stamp- 
No.  9  only  the  lower  line  appears,  showing  the  letters  h53?2,. 
followed  by  a  perfectly  clear  symbol,  which  thus  cannot  be  a 
blurred  letter,  and  which  I  take  to  be  an  ear  of  corn.  ^^3?3 
may  conceivably  be  the  last  three  letters  of  a  word  commenced 
on  the  upper  line.  If  we  take  them  as  forming  a  complete- 
word,  this  may  be  a  shorter  form  of  b^S'^Q,  ^licha,  found  in 
Nehemiah  xi,  17,  and  signifying,  "  Who  is  like  Jehovah  ?  " 
The  still  longer  form,  n^D'^?2  (Michaiah),  occurs  in  Nehemiah 
xii,  35.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  same  stratum  which  con- 
tained these  testimonies  to  Jahveh  worship,  occurred  several 
Phallic  emblems.  This  suggests  a  pre-exilic  date  for  the  stamps 
before  the  heathen  rites  had  been  extirpated. 

No.  10  is  not  stamped  upon  a  jar-handle  but  upon  a  bit  of 
clay,  which  shows  at  the  back  the  impression  of  a  cord,  indi- 
cating that  it  was  attached  to  a  document  or  used  in  sealing  up 
a  jar.  It  reads  nn!l3.  The  root  involves  the  meaning  of 
strength    and    magnitude.       The    noun  nH3  originally  means 

length,  and  derivatively  a  definite  measure  of  length,  translated 
in  Gen.  xxxv,  16,  xlviii,  7,  and  2  Kings  v,  19,  as  "a  little 
way  " — a  meaning  plainly  inapplicable  in  the  present  instance. 
The  noun  n"m3,  translated  "  sieve "  in  Amos  ix,  9,  is  equallv 

inappropriate  here.  Possibly  it  may  l)e  a  local  name  for  a 
definite  measure  of  capacity,  in  which  case  tlie  stamped  clay 
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was  used  to  seal  up  a  jar  of  such  capacity.  The  root  meaning 
permits  this  view.  Or,  again,  it  may  he  a  woman's  name  (as 
feminine  names  end  in  he)  signifying  "the  great,  i.e.,  the  impor- 
tant, person."  No.  11  is  impressed  upon  a  bit  of  black  wax 
showing  the  markings  of  cloth  on  the  back,  with  whicli  possibly 
was  sealed  the  small  jar  in  which  it  was  found.  Below  a  two- 
winged  creature,  resembling  a  bird,  is  a  beautifully  fine  inscrip- 
tion reading  ,  .  ,  2  ")T2U^7,  the  wax  being  broken  off  after  the 
first  letter.  Shemer  is  the  name  of  the  man  of  whom  Omri 
bought  the  hill  of  Samaria  (1  Kings  xvi,  24),  and  the  name 
Shomer  occurs  in  1  Chron.  vii,  32. 

Tell  ej-.Tudeideh,  Jime  2nd,  1900.^ 
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By  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister,  M.A. 

It  has  liitherto  been  a  commonplace  with  Orientalists  that  no 
megalitliic  remains  are  to  be  found  in  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan.  The  discovery  of  an  alignment  of  three  standmg 
stones,  in  the  excavation  of  Tell  es-Safi,  was  the  first  circum- 
stance which  rendered  this  idea  out  of  date.-  I  have  now  to 
announce  the  discovery  of  a  second  rude  stone  structure.  This 
is  a  dolmen,  the  only  example  yet  found  in  Western  Palestine, 
which  exists  in  the  sequestered  valley  close  to  Beit  Jilirin.  To 
reach  it  take  the  road  from  Beit  Jibrin  towards  Zakariya,  as  far 
as  the  Roman  milestone  at  the  second  mile  ((/.  the  "  Revue 
Biblique,"  July,  1899,  p.  421):  then  follows  the  valley  at  the 

'  Since  this  report  was  sent  I  have  picked  up  from  the  gurfnce  of  Toll 
Kubeibch  a  jar-handle  witli  the  Royal  stamp,  the  place-name  being  Hebron. 
My  Tiew  as  to  tlio  royal  potteries  has  thus  received  fresh  confirmation,  for 
while  the  geographical  distribution  has  been  widened,  the  place-name  is  one 
of  the  four  already  recovered. 

'  Since  writing  tlie  above  I  have  been  informed  of  the  discovery  of  another, 
the  details  of  which  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give,  as  they  have  not  yet 
been  made  i)uV)lic  by  the  finders  of  the  nioMuineiili  (tlie  Dominican  Fathers 
of  St.  fitienne,  Jerusalem). 
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mouth  of  wliich  the  milestone  stands.  At  a  short  distance  the 
structure  will  be  noticed — a  conspicuous  object  on  the  right- 
hand  side. 

It  consists  of  eiglit  limestone  blocks,  five  arranged  in  two 
parallel   rows,    the   other   three  possibly  fallen    cover-stones  ; 


IJird'i  ■  ei/e  i/unj  of 


Pig.  1. 


though,  owing  to  their  small  size  compared  with  the  space  to 
be  roofed,  this  is  questionable.  Their  general  appearance  and 
disposition  can  Ijest  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  accom- 
panying sketches. 
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This  dolmen  differs  from  all  other  structures  of  the  class 
I  have  ever  seen,  in  heing  erected  on  an  almost  completely 
bare  surface  of  rock  ;  none  of  the  stones  are  set  in  earth.  If  it 
was  sepulchral  the  body  must  have  been  laid  on  the  rock 
surface  between  the  rows  of  stones. 


^jX)olmtn  near^eU  fthnn.  ;  from  the  M.-lS: 

Fig.  2. 

In  order  to  facilitate  reference  from  one  drawing  to  another 
every  stone  is  indicated  by  an  index  letter,  which  is  repeated  in 
each  of  the  drawings. 


'Dolmen  n£arJ5ilt^'6nnj/rcnL  i-he  S-£.   — ^ 


Fig.  3. 


Dimensions  of  the  Constituent  Stones  (height  in  each  case  given 


first).     («)  3'  6"  X  2' 

5" 

X  2'  r-,  (6)4'  r  X 

2' 

5"  X  1'  11" 

(c)  3'  2"  X  4'  5"  X 

10"  ;     {d)  2'  S"  X 

0"  X  2'  7" 

(e)  3'    G"  X  3'   5"  x 

2' 

10"  ;     (/)  4'  0"  X 

2' 

5"  X  2'  3" 

(^)|3'[4"  X  4'   r."  X 

.1/ 

10";      (h)   T  0"  X 

2' 

10"  X  2'  0" 
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JERUSALEM. 

By  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister,  M.A. 

In  the  following  article  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  fuller 
description  of  the  series  of  tombs  in  the  so-called  Valley  of 
Hinnom  than  has  hitherto  been  printed.  A  catalogue  of  them  is 
to  be  f<iund  in  Tobler's  Topographie  von  Jerusalem  und  seinen 
Umgebungen,  illustrated  by  conventional  diagrams  representing 
the  disposition  of  chambers  and  graves  ;  but  this  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  and  most  of  the  inscriptions  are  incori'ectly  given. 
The  plans  and  descriptions  contained  in  the  present  notice  have 
all  been  prepared  from  observations  freshly  made  on  the  spot, 
while  the  transcripts  of  the  inscriptions  are  the  result  of  many 
examinations,  both  of  the  originals  and  of  squeezes  or  rubbings 
in  various  conditions  of  lighting.  These  inscriptions  have  here- 
tofore been  published  in  printed  copies,  or  in  facsimiles  of 
eye-copies — the  latter  a  proceeding  worse  than  useless — and  I 
have  therefore  considered  it  advisable  to  prepare  facsimiles  of 
each  one  (except  the  fragmentary  No.  12)  in  illustration  of  this 
paper.  In  the  case  of  incised  inscriptions  these  facsimiles  have 
been  reduced  from  squeezes  or  rubbings  by  the  method  of  squares ; 
the  representations  of  ^^ainted  inscriptions  are  copies  of  measured 
drawings  made  directly  from  the  originals. 

The  kindness  of  friends  in  Jerusalem,  who  have  from  time  to 
time  rendered  me  valuable  assistance,  has  materially  lightened 
the  labour  of  this  work.  Before  proceeding  further  I  desire  to 
express  my  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Schick,  for  giving  me  access 
to  books  in  his  library ;  to  Miss  Gladys  Dickson  and  Mr.  C. 
Hornstein,  for  making  the  necessary  measurements  and  obser- 
vations and  in  preparing  some  of  the  squeezes  and  rubbings  of 
inscriptions ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Peres  Lagrange  and  Vincent,  of 
the  College  of  Saint-Etienne,  for  their  invaluable  criticisms  upon 
my  readings  of  the  inscriptions.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  due 
credit  to  these  eminent  epigraphists  for  every  emendation  due  to 
them ;  when  my  readings  have  the  support  of  their  approval, 
I  put  them  forward  with  all  the  more  confidence. 

It  seems  more  convenient  to  discuss  the  inscriptions  and  the 
tomb-chambers  separately,  as  attention  is  thereby  not  distracted 
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from  epigrapliic  to  architectural  details  and  vice  versa.  This  paper 
is  accordingly  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  devoted 
to  the  inscriptions,  the  second  to  the  excavations. 

1.  The  Inscriptions.   " 

The  following  catalogue  will  be  found  to  comprise  all  the 
epitaphs  hitherto  reported  from  Wady  er-Rababi  with  the  excep- 
tion of:  (1)  an  inscription  in  square  Hebrew  letters,  somewhere  at 
the  western  end  of  the  valley,  reported  and  copied  by  Robinson ; 
(2)  certain  Hebrew  inscriptions  of  no  great  antiquity,  mentioned 
by  Tobler  as  having  been  destroyed  shortly  before  his  visit  to 
the  valley,  and  (3)  the  Armenian  inscription  in  the  so-called 
"  Aceldama  "  charnel-house.  Of  these  there  is  no  trace  now  to 
be  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  inscriptions  Nos.  8  and  15,  in  the 
present  list,  previously  reported  as  lost,  have  been  found  to  be 
still  in  sitti,  and  are  given  in  their  proper  place  below,  while 
Nos.  12,  13,  and  14  appear  to  be  now  pi-inted  for  the  first  time. 
The  inscriptions  (as  well  as  the  tombs  in  the  second  part  of  this 
paper)  are  given  in  order  from  west  to  east. 

1.  (Plate  1). — At  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  of  a  single- 
chambered  tomb : — 

+  THC   AHAC  I  CILON 

in  incised  letters  picked  out  in  red.  The  rock  is  much  abraded 
and  weather  worn,  and  the  letters  are  diflBcuIt  to  make  out.  The 
chisel  and  Aveather-marks  in  places  assume  a  very  letter-like 
appearance.  Tobler  thought  he  saw  an  €  in  a  line  above  the  first 
line  of  writing,  and  I  myself  was  half-persuaded  at  first  sight  that 
I  could  make  out  •  •  ]<l>€PO['  " '  :  so  difficult  is  it  to  dissociate  the 
impression  on  the  mental  from  that  on  the  bodily  eye.  But  the 
initial  cross  prevents  our  accepting  any  writing  in  this  portion  of 
the  rock-surface.  Over  the  doorway  is  a  large  plain  equilateral 
cross. 

In  a  small  broken  tomb  to  the  east  of  that  containing  the  above 
epitaph  are  a  series  of  chisel  marks,  exactly  simulating  the  appear- 
ance of  two  short  lines  of  writing ;  those  are  quite  meaningless. 

2.  (Plate  I). — Over  the  entrance  of  a  three-chambered  tomh 
beside  the  road  leading  southward  from  Neby  Daud  : — 

+ 
+  THC   AriAC  I  CICON 
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incised  in  beautifully-formed  capitals.     Both  crosses  have  inten- 
tionally been  defaced  by  hammering. 


3.  (Plate  I). — Over  the  doorway  leading  from  the  first  to  the 
second  chamber  of  the  same  tomb : — 

+  MNH[/L.a]    THC  I  Ar[m9    <r]ltON 

in  bold  red  letters.     The  red  paint  has  trickled  down  from  the  foot 
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of  the  initial  cross,  leaving  u  long  narrow  streak.  The  effaced 
letters  have  been  washed  away  by  water  dripping  through  the 
porous  limestone. 
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4.  (Plate  II). — Over  the  doorway  of  a  tomb  approached  by 
rock-cut  steps,  north  of  the  last.  This  inscription  has  long  been 
a  theme  of  contention ;  it  was  originally  engraved  in  crowded 
letters,  and  has  become  much  weather-worn,  especially  at  the 
ends  of  the  lines  of  writing.  The  first  line,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second,  are  accepted  by  all  as  reading  -|-MNHMA 
AIA<t>€  I  PON  ;  after  which  are  many  differences  of  opinion, 
which  may  thus  be  tabulated  : — 


©GKAAIH'Pe 

06KAANAA 

0€KAANAPON 

0€KAAMAPOY 

eCKAAMAPOY 

0€KAAMAP€Y 


A<l>OY  Scholz     (reported  by  Tobler). 

A<l>OY  Berggren  „  „ 

A<t>OY  Krafft 

A<l>OY  de  Saulcy  and  Germer-Durand. 

A0OY  Tobler. 

A<t>OY  de  Vogiie  and  Conder. 


after  which  all  read  FCPMANIKH  |  C,  except  de  Vogiie  and 
Conder,  who  have  recognised  the  N  that  follows  the  final  C  in 
the  fourth  line. 

In  endeavouring  to  choose  among  all  these  differences  of 
opinion,  we  must  notice  fii'st  that  a  want  of  epigraphic  percep- 
tion is  displayed  by  those  who  have  confused  the  A's  and  A's. 
This  inscription  is  peculiar  in  the  whole  series  because  of  the 
uncial  form  of  some  of  its  letters,  noticeably  its  A's,  which  are  all 
made  thus,  ^,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  A.  This  lays 
aside  all  readings  that  do  not  give  0€KAA  •  •  •  |  A<l>OY.  After 
0€KAA  all  the  later  copyists  give  MAPOY,  except  de  Vogiie 
and  Conder,  who  read  €Y  at  the  end.  There  is,  however,  no 
sign  of  the  cross-bar  of  the  6,  and  the  termination  -OYA<l>OY 
(=  wulf)  looks  much  more  feasible  in  a  German's  name.  For 
that  the  word  following  the  name  is  r€PMANIK-  is  certain; 
the  weathered  termination  alone  is  ambiguous.  I  can  see  the 
marks  read  H  by  all  my  predecessors,  but  to  my  eye  they  seem 
rather  weather  than  chisel  marks ;  while  on  the  other  hand  a 
curved  line  can  be  traced  after  the  K,  which  would  suggest  the 
more  natural  reading  FCPMANIKOY.  Of  the  Y  nothing  is 
to  be  seen,  but  there  is  room  for  it.  There  were  certainly  no 
letters  engraved  before  the  C  in  the  fourth  line ;  between  it 
and  the  N  is  a  small  mark   resembling  a    H,  probably  a  mark 
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of  abbreviation,  for  C-N  can  hardly  mean  anything  else  than 
CILON. 

One  difficulty  alone  remains.  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
(though  I  am  therebv  opposed  to  the  best  of  the  epigraphists 
who  have  published  copies  of  the  inscription,  as  well  as  to  the 
Dominican  Fathers  who  have  helped  me  with  their  advice)  that 
the  initial  of  the  name  following  0€KAA  is  not  N  rather  than 
M.  The  accompanying  facsimile,  prepared  from  a  squeeze 
checked  by  drawings  of  the  doubtful  letters  made  from  the 
original,  will  show  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  :  there  are 
fractures  which  may  be  taken  as  either  chisel  or  weather  marks, 
and  which  will  favour  either  reading.  While  the  epigTaphic 
evidence,  drawn  from  a  careful  comparison  of  all  the  M's  and 
N's,  in  the  inscription  with  the  ambiguous  letter  seems  to  favour 
the  reading  NAPOYA4>OY,  it  must  bo  admitted  that  the 
philological  evidence  is  x)pposed  to  this  reading.  A  doubt  as  to 
the  existence  of  such  a  name  as  Narulf,  first  suggested  to  me 
by  Pere  Vincent,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Skeat  of  Cambridge,  whom  I  consulted  on  the  subject.  He 
writes  :  "  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  name  as  Narulf,  or 
any  prefix  Nar-  with  which  it  can  be  connected.  Marulf,  on  the 
other  hand,  occurs  ;  the  true  and  older  spelling  is  Mcerwulf,  and 
it  is  compounded  of  two  common  elements,  namely,  mcevy 
equivalent  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mcere,  'illustrious,'  and  wulf  'a 
wolf.'  "  Under  the  circumstances,  the  reading  Narulf  can  be 
explained  only  as  the  incorrect  reproduction  by  the  native  carver 
of  an  imperfectly  heard  and  unfamiliar  foi-eign  name.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  my  reading  is  Mr/y/ja  r/a^t/jo//  .  OeVXa  NapovXtpov 
YcfifuwiKov  .  SmV.  "  Private  tomb ;  Thecla,  daughter  of  the 
German  Narulf  [for  Marulf]   .   [Tomb  of  the  Church  of]  Sion." 

This  memorial  of  a  wandei'ing  Teutonic  family  cannot  but  bo 
regarded  as  of  singular  interest. 

5.  (Plate  I).-  On  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  to  a  tomb 
south  of  the  road  from  Neby  Daud  :  — 

-kTHC    A[7]IAC  I  CICON 

in  incised  letters ;  much  damaged.  Tobler  incorrectly  inserts 
MNHMA  before  THC. 

6.  (Plate  I). — On  the  right  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  same 
tomb  : — 

[  +  fiv}HMA    THC  I  [a7tjACCI]a)2/] 
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in  bold  red  painted  letters.  These  are  worn  and  defaced.  The 
cutting  of  lioles  in  the  wall  of  the  tomb  has  injured  both 
inscriptions, 

7.  (Plate  III).— Over  the  entrance  of  a  tomb  on  a  lower 
level  than  that  of  the  others.  This  inscription  has  long  been 
recognised  as  a  crux.  Schultz's  reading,  accepted  by  de  Vogiie  and 
printed  also  in  the  Jerusalem  volume  of  the  "  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine,"  runs:  +  MNHMA  AIA4>€POTHN  |  A<t>OY 
POMHC  AriAC  CIWN.  This  is  unsatisfactory  Greek,  and 
as  Pere  Germer-Durand'  justly  remarks,  the  A<I>  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  line  existed  in  his  imagination  only. 
The  latter  skilled  epigraphist  ingeniously  suggests  M/i;y/ia  ciatpcpo' 
7WV  6vp6i)\_wv  a]7*rt?  ^iwu  ("  Private  tomb  of  the  gate-keepers  of 
Holy  Sion '"),  which  is  most  attractive;  but  after  frequent  and 
prolonged  examinations,  I  must  regretfully  dissent  from  this 
solution  of  the  enigma.  The  first  line  is  certainly  +  MNHMA 
AIA<I>€POTHN.  The  peculiar  A's  will  not  escape  notice. 
Pere  Germer-Durand  admits  that  the  penultimate  letter  is  now  an 
H,  but  he  considers  it  to  have  been  turned  into  this  from  an 
original  U)  in  some  unskilful  restoration  of  the  letters.  The  final 
THN  is  certainly  thin  and  wiry  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  characters,  as  though  by  another  hand ;  but  I  can  trace  no 
certain  corroboration  of  Pere  Germer-Durand's  theory. 

In  the  second  line  I  cannot  regard  the  first  letter  as  anything 
but  O.  Here,  again,  I  have  the  authority  of  my  friends  Peres 
Lagrange  and  Vincent  against  nre,  for  they  agree  with  Pere 
Germer-Durand  in  reading  0.  The  mark  they  consider  as  a 
cross-bar  is  a  natural  flaw  in  the  stone,  extending,  as  will  be  seen 
from  an  examination  of  the  facsimile,  far  beyond  the  letter  on 
each  side,  and  crossing  the  circle  of  the  letter  rather  above  its 
centre.  I  have  made  a  minute  examination  of  the  portion  of  the 
flaw  intercepted  within  the  circumference  of  this  circle,  and  have 
failed  to  detect  any  certain  sign  of  chiselling  upon  it.  The  follow- 
ing letters,  YPOP,  are  perfectly  distinct;  after  this  comes  the 
upper  portion  of  Y,  or  (as  Pere  Lagrange  has  suggested  to  me) 
of  8  {ov).  The  bottom  half  of  the  letter  is  scaled  away,  and  a 
fracture  wide  enough  to  hold  two  letters  follows  it.  After  this  is 
riAC    CItON,  which  would    be   immediately    accepted  as   the 

'  "  Epigrapliie  Chretienne  de  Jerusalem,"  in  "  Eevue  Biblique,"  vol.  i, 
p.  560. 
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greater  part  of  ayia^  "Eiwp,  were  it  not  that  under  the  free  end 


of 


'J^ 


V 


0 

O  -"^ 

t 


4- 


+ 


i 


O   ■' 


the  horizontal  bar  of  the  F  there  is  a  short  vertical  line,  giving- 
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the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  Hebrew  n  reversed,  so  that  the 
character  might  possibly  be  a  PI. 

My  ti'anscript,  therefore,  runs  as  follows  : — 

-f-MNHMAAIA<l>ePOTHNlOYPOP-  x   x  ^lACCIOON 

There  seems  to  be  no  noun  for  t/ji'  in  line  i,  taken  as  the  article, 
to  agree  with  ;  and  I  can  see  no  admissible  alternative  to  regard- 
ing Mj////t«  cia(pef)6Tt]v  as  an  extraordinary  barbarism  for  /xvijfia 
ciu(f)epov.  As  in  all  the  other  tombs  marked  as  "  private  "  the 
owner's  name  is  given,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  'Ovpopov  as  a  proper 
name :  it  defies  all  attempts  to  analyse  it  into  Greek  words.  If 
we  might  read  9,  the  word  would  certainly  be  Ovpwpov,  "  door- 
keeper," but  this  seems  to  me  impossible. 

8.  (Plate  IV). — This  is  another  difficult  inscription.  In  this 
case  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  faintness  of  the  lettering  : 
it  is  painted  on  an  exposed  surface  of  rock  and  has  suffered  much 
from  the  weather.  Careful  wetting  is  required  to  bring  out  the 
writing ;  this  should  be  done  with  caution,  as  (pace  Tobler)  the  red 
paint  is  not  quite  impervious  to  water,  and  is  apt  to  be  injured  in 
the  process. 

The  reading  here  given  is  partly  due  to  Pere  Lagrange,  who 
detei-mined  the  true  int^rpi-etation  of  the  concluding  letters.  The 
shapes  of  the  different  characters  as  shown  in  the  facsimile  were 
obtained  after  repeated  examinations  of  each  letter  separately. 

The  very  inaccurate  copies  published  before  the  inscription 
was  lost  sight  of  need  not  be  referred  to.  It  should,  however,  not 
be  overlooked  that  no  small  credit  is  due  to  P^re  Germer-Durand 
for  deducing  from  them  the  word  voaoKofiiov,  which  actually 
exists  in  the  epitaph. 

The  reading  finally  approved  by  Peres  Lagrange  and  Vincent 
is  as  follows  :— 

+  MNHMA  AMA<t>€PONTATOY€YrH 
NOCOKOMIOYTOVnATPI 

APXOY  + 

— the  only  character  for  which  I  am  solely  responsible  being 
the  final  cross,  which  I  found  on  examining  the  inscription  after 
their  visit.  Several  suggestions  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
legend — all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory — have  occurred  to  me. 

(a)  As  it  stands  the  inscription  seems  to  fall  into  words  thus  : 
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Mi//y/ia  fl/m  (iiei>ov  -a  too  Evyt]  .  .  .  voaoKOfxeiov  too  TraTptdxov,     "Tonib 

tit  once  bearing  the  [names  ?]  of  E.  of  the  hospital  of  the 
patriarch."  The  sense  is  incomplete;  some  noun,  such  as  "ov6/j.m(i, 
seems  required  after  -a,  and  a  second  owner  seems  to  be  postulated 
by  the  word  «/<«. 

(h)  These  difficulties  may  be  evaded  by  regarding  the  fi  in  a^u 
as  really  an  v ;  as  the  facsimile  shows,  this  is  just  barely  possible. 
The  -d  can  be  got  rid  of  by  treating  dvacpe/wuTa  as  a  barbarism  for 
dvd^epou,  taken  in  the  general  sense  of  ^idcpcpov  (like  StacpepoTiji'  in 
the  previous  inscription).  It  may,  however,  be  justly  asked 
whether  such  violent  measures  are  legitimate. 

(c)  Again,  we  are  not  justified  in  reading  £1-7//  .  .  .  and  treating 
it  as  an  imperfect  name.  The  surface  of  the  stone  has  been  scmped 
immediately  after  tlie  H,  but  the  right  vertical  bar  of  that  letter 
has  survived  the  ordeal,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  traces  of  other 
letters,  if  they  ever  existed,  should  not  still  be  seen.  In  any  case 
the  length  of  space  available  is  only  1  foot  5  inches,  which  would 
not  hold  more  than  five  more  characters.  The  voa-  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  line  supplies  a  tei^mination ;  but  that  is 
at  the  expense  of  vorroKo^Kuov,  unless  we  are  to  assume  these  three 
letters  iterated  (like  the  numismatic  Edgarex  =  Edgar  rex).  The 
anacolonthon  -rod  EiV/^j/ov  need  not  distress  us,  as  it  is  evident  in 
any  case  that  the  inscription  was  painted  carelessly.  The  writer 
evidently  omitted  the  v  or  the  7  of  ftin]p.(i,  and  was  constrained  to 
insert  it  afterwards  by  making  an  awkward  ligature. 

The  alternative  readings  (besides  that  already  mentioned)  are 
thei-efore  : — 

(1)  Private  tomb  of  Eugenos  of  the  hospital  of  the  patriarch. 

(2)  Private  tomb  of  Eugenos   son  of    Komios,  the  patriarch 

[fivij^a  di'ii(pepoif7n  tou  Ev'/i/i'O'i  o  KofXiov  too  ircnpiupxov.      There  doeS 

not  appear,  however,  to  be  any  record  of  such  a  patriarch]. 

9.  (Fig.  1). — This  inscription  was  first  published  by  Pere 
Germer-Durand  in  the  paper  already  referred  to.  It  is  peculiar 
jis  being  incised  on  the  face  of  a  bench  tomb  inside  the  chamber, 
not  outside  as  arc  all  the  others.     It  runs — 

€TA<J>HT.  YGKOCT.  |  nAXOMIOCAI4'H  + 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  of 
tlic  final  ligature.     Pere  Germcr-iJurand's  reading  is  cTa0v  "^'1  H 
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eiKOcny  Ilaxayt<09  \vKal3ai'Tov  ^p-in']  [sic,  query  'V"/] — "  Pa'Chomios 
was  buried  on  the  twentieth  day  of  —  month,  in  the  year  758  " 
[recte  718].  For  the  use  of  the  abbreviation  A,  and  for  the 
inversion  of  the  date-letters,  an  exact  parallel  is  afforded  by  an 
inscription  from  Damascus  reported  in  the  "  Revue  Bibliqixe  "  for 
January,  1900,  p.  92.  But  to  me  the  insertion  of  the  proper  name 
in  the  middle  of  the  date  seems  a  difficulty.  My  own  reading 
I  prefer  to  withhold  till  after  the  discussion  of  another  inscription 
in  the  cemetery,  which  seems  to  me  to  offer  a  parallel  to  it. 


Fig.  1. 

10,  11.  (Plate  I). — Over  the  doorways  of  two  tombs  close  to 
the  Aceldama  Monastery — 

+  THC   AriAC  1  CIWN 

These  are  the  last  of  the  six  excavations  appropriated  "  to  the 
Holy  Sion  "  (including  in  the  reckoning  that  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion numbered  7).  The  Churcli  of  the  Holy  Sion  seems  to  have 
stood  on  the  site  of  Neby  Daud,  and  to  have  held  these  tombs 
in  its  own  possession.  As  Pere  Germer-Durand  remarks  in  the 
paper  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  "  we  must  set  aside  the 
extraordinary  interpretation  given  by  Volney,  who  was  desirous 
of  finding  there  [t.e.,  round  the  tombs]  the  mountain  of  Zion, 
because  it  was  written  several  times  on  the  rocks  ;  and  also  that  of 
the  mystics  who  saw  in  this  expression  a  reference  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  to  which  the  tomb  would  furnish  the  door." 

12.  Over  the  door  of  a  tomb  inside  the  Greek  monastery  is 
an  inscription  painted  in  red  letters  ;  it  has  been,  however,  not 
only  washed  away  by  weather,  but  also  hacked  away  intentionally. 
So  little  remains  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  preparing 
a  facsimile.  The  writing  seems  to  have  been  in  four  short  lines, 
in  large  bold  capitals ;  probably  the  inscription,  like  No.  15,  was 
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divided  into  two  columns  by  a  central  cross.  There  seem  also  to 
have  been  large  crosses  at  each  corner  of  the  inscribed  sui-face. 
The  only  decipherable  letters  are  AC  at  the  end  of  the  inscription, 


ftn 


preceded  by  a  doubtful  O,  and  a  still  more  questionable  B.  The 
cross-bar  of  the  A  is  ani,'led  as  in  most  of  the  other  inscrip- 
tions. 
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13.  (Plate  V). — Over   the   doorway  of  a   tomb   immediately 
east  of  the  monastery  : — 

+  0HKH    AIA<l>€PbCA   T8 

AriB ArAHHTB 

Yno 

painted  in  red  letters.  The  characters  are  faint,  and  very  nearly 
the  same  colour  as  the  stone,  which  seems  to  be  stained  in  patches 
with  iron  oxide.  After  several  hours'  work  on  different  days, 
I  have  been  compelled  reluctantly  to  abandon  as  hopeless  any 
attempt  at  filling  up  the  blanks.  The  legible  portions  call  for 
no  comment,  save  that  the  jVo  in  the  third  line  is  especially 
tantalising,  as  it  suggests  that  some  topographical  information 
may  once  have  lain  concealed  in  this  inscription. 


Fia.  2. 


14.  (Fig.  2). — This  inscription,  which  is  incised  on  the  wall 
of  the  same  tomb  as  that  displaying  the  last-noticed  epitaph,  was 
discovered  by  Pere  Vincent  when  in  my  company  he  examined 
these  inscriptions.  Unfortunately,  it  has  nearly  all  been  quarried 
away,  and  nothing  is  left  but  €TtON  |  A€KAEN€A,  which  is 
apparently  meant  for  "  nineteen  years."  As  the  sense  is  con- 
tinuous, we  must,  I  think,  regard  this  as  the  second  column  of  an 
inscription  divided  in  two  by  a  cross,  all  of  which  has,  however, 
disappeared. 

15.  (Plate  VI). — Over  the  western  door  of  a  group  of  tomb- 
chambers   ranged   round  a  vestibule,  overhanging   the  valley  a 
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little  east  of  the  monastery.  The  letters  are  incised  in  minute 
characters,  and  are  obscured  by  smoke-blackening,  but  all  are 
decipherable  with  a  little  patience,  as  follows  : — 

eHKHAI  Hr«M' 

A<(>€P'  MONACTHP' 

e€KAA  +       lbB€NA' 
0€CA  Tar€OP 

na' 

that  IS,  OijKij  ci(t(p(:fjov(Ta-QeK\a  deaa  yjov/Lierri  /Ltovaarrjpiov  lov^evtiKiov 

rov  Teop'^fiov  ;  "  Private  grave ;  Thecla  Oeffa,  abbess  of  the  monastery 
of  Juvenal  of  George."  Two  words  call  for  comment  here,  Oeaa 
and  lov/ieva, 

Plate  VI. 


UrtiaLj-  *v-  /f5i^<iA; .- «*w. 


Passing  for  the  moment  over  Oeaa,  I  proceed  to  give  Pere- 
Lagrange's  interpretation  of  I oiz/^ei'a',  which  woald  have  completely 
puzzled  me  without  his  help.  In  a  letter  to  me  on  the  subject  he 
writes  : — 

•' Je  continue  a  croire  que  le  IOYB€NA'  (jue  nous  avons  lu 
hier  dans  I'inscription  tombale  que  vous  avez  retrouve,  cache  le 
nom  du  celebre  patriarche  Juvenal,  et  que  par  consequent  le 
monastere  qui  portait  son  nom  ne  devait  pas  ctre  tres  eloigne 
du  lieu  de  ce  tombeau.  La  qnestion  de  ce  monastere  a  pris  u'  .■- 
uouvel  interet  dcpuis  la  ])ublication  des  P'erophories  de  Jeai  ,  ' 
evuque  mrmophysite  de  Majuma  ('Revue  de  I'Orient  Chretien,' 
1898,  pp.  2:52-239,  337-392).  11  y  est  question  (§  xvi)  des 
i-uines  du  monastere  ou  Juvenal  etait  moine  avaut  son  elevation 
a  la  dignite  patriarcale.  M.  Clennont-Ganneau  ('  Recueil,'  p.  227, 
tome  111)   a  tire  <le  ce   passage   d'interessantes  conclusions  sur 
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le  lieu  ou  Judas  se  serait  pendu.  Les  ruines  du  monastere  se 
trouvaient  '  sur  la  route  allant  de  Siloe  dans  la  vallee.  jusqu'aux 
coteaux  environnants,  a  gaache  du  chemin.'  M.  Clermont-Ganneau 
a  crn  que  cette  route  partait  de  la  piscine  de  Siloe  pour  remonter 
au  nord  la  vallee  du  Cedron  en  se  tenant  au  bas  de  la  ville.  Mais 
ce  peut  etre  aussi  la  route  qui  remonte  le  Ou  er-Rababi,  dans  la 
direction  de  I'ouest.  Le  tombeau  est  precisement  a  gauche  de  ce 
chemin  pres  de  I'endroit  traditionnel  d'Hakeldama.  Je  demeure 
cependant  que  I'inscription  ne  peut  etre  aussi  ancienne  que  les 
Plerophories  (512-518)  de  sorte  que  le  monastere  de  Juvenal  a  du 
etre  ensuite  releve  de  ses  ruines." 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  passage  referred  to : — 
"  When  I  was  living  at  Jerusalem,  I  followed  one  day  the 
path  which  leads  from  Siloam,  in  the  valley,  to  the  surrounding 
hills.  One  of  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  who  knew  all  the 
neighbourhood,  was  -with  me.  Looking  toward  the  left  side  of 
the  way,  I  saw  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  that  side,  a  large 
monastery  destroyed  and  ruined  :  all  round  were  many  different 
trees,  some  withered,  the  others  rooted  up  ;  and  thorns  and  vines 
grew  there  as  in  waste  places.  Then,  full  of  amazement,  I  said  to 
my  companion  :  '  How  came  it  that  all  these  monks  have  departed 
from  Jerusalem,  and  were  forced  to  find  new  retreats,  to  buy  and 
build  monasteries  and  rest-places,  while  all  these  buildings  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  ruin  ?  '  He  answered  me  :  '  This  monastery 
is  that  of  Juvenal ;  there  they  went  to  seek  him  to  make  him 
bishop;  then,  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  this  monastery, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  as  though  as  a  result  of  God's 
judgment,  became  ruined  and  abandoned  as  you  see  it,  and  no 
one  could  inhabit  it.'  I  said  then,  full  of  amazement:  'In  truth, 
Juvenal  is  the  companion  of  Judas,  as  the  blessed  Dioscorus  says ; 
that  is  why  the  place  has  inherited  the  curse  on  Judas,  of  whom 
the  inspired  writer  says :  "  may  his  habitation  be  desolate  and 
let  no  one  dwell  in  his  pavilion."  '  " 

If,  as  Pere  Lagrange  supposes,  the  ruined  monastery  was  at 
some  time  rebuilt,  and  this  inscription  is  a  monument  of  its 
second  period,  the  sex  of  the  person  commemorated  suggests  that 
it  was  turned  into  a  nunnery.  But  the  relation  of  the  inscription, 
and  of  Abbess  Thecla,  to  the  ruined  establishment  described  in 
the  extract  just  quoted  are  so  obscure  that  we  must  await  fresh 
discoveries   to   enable   us   to   understand    them    fullj.      It   will 
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generally  be  agreed  that  Pere  Lagrange  is  right  in  assigning  a 
later  date  to  the  inscription  than  that  of  the  above  description. 

For  collecting  for  me  the  following  facts  respecting  Juvenal, 
which  requires  access  to  a  larger  library  than  is  at  my  disposal  at 
present,  I  am  indebted  to  my  father,  Professor  Macalister,  of 
Cambridge. 

The  date  of  his  succeeding  Praylius  as  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  is 
uncertain ;  he  died  a.d.  458*  after  holding  office  for  34  years 
(BoUandus),  or  88  (Eutychius),  or  40  (Tillemont),  or  44  (Cyril 
of  Scythopolis).  Leo  Magnus  describes  him  as  a  turbulent  and 
time-serving  man,  whose  ambition  was  to  raise  the  See  of  Jeru- 
salem to  the  level  of  that  of  Rome.  He  claimed  to  take  precedence 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Cfesarea ;  the  Second  Council  of  Ephesus 
allowed  the  claim.-  Here  he  took  second  place.  At  the  Third 
Council  (the  "  latrocinium  ")  he  was  third  in  rank  on  account  of 
the  order  of  Theodosius,^  coming  immediately-  after  Julius,  Bishop 
of  Puteoli,  the  papal  legate.  At  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  his 
claim  of  jurisdiction  over  Phoenicia  and  Arabia  was  disallowed ; 
but  he  was  permitted  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  Palestine. 

Leo  the  Great,  in  a  letter  to  Anatolius  (Ep.  LXXX),  refers  to 
his  removal  from  the  list  of  the  orthodox  on  the  Diptychs  at 
Rome  for  suspected  heres}''.  In  Ep.  CXIX  he  speaks  of  him  as  a 
user  of  forged  documents  and  generally  unworthy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Basil  of  Seleucia  speaks  of  him  in  high  terms  (Oratio  XLI). 
At  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  he  went  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Eastern  Church  and  deserted  the  Western,  but  he  aftei'wards 
returned,  and  after  a  short  time  was  driven  from  Jerusalem  by 
a  popular  rising  under  a  fanatic  mou()j)hysite  monk  named 
Theodosius.*^  (It  is  not  impossible  that  his  monastery  was 
destroyed  in  this  rising.) 

What  then  is  Oeau  ?  The  letters  of  this  word  are  cramped  and 
difficult  to  read,  and  I  did  not  arrive  at  a  final  conclusion  as  to 
their  decipherment  till  after  I  had  consulted  the  Dominican 
Fathers,  The  only  result  of  our  joint  deliberation  on  this  part  of 
the  inscription  was  that  the  published  reading,  (rejid,  is  quite 
inadmissible.  This  reading,  therefore,  rests  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility;  but  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  it,  as  I  carefully  considered  each 

'   Tillemont,    "  Meniuirs    |)our   servir   a    I'liistoire    ccclesiustiqiie    des    six 
premieres  siecles,"  xv,  867. 

-  Labbe,  iii,  455.  *  Labbe,  iv,  109. 

*  Cyril  of  Sc_vtlio])oli3,  Life  of  St.  Entlivmiii.i. 
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letter,  and  weighed  all  possible  decipherments  separately.  It  is 
clear  that  it  mnst  be  taken  as  a  separate  and  a  complete  word  in 
itself.  For  the  sense  is  disturbed  if  we  regard  it  as  an  intrinsic 
part  of  either  the  preceding  or  the  following  word;  and  that  it  is 
not  an  abbreviation  is  demonstrated  by  the  absence  of  the  mark  of 
contraction  plentifully  sprinkled  over  the  inscription  elsewhere, 
for  which  there  would  here  be  ample  room.  The  latter  con- 
sideration prohibits  such  an  expansion  as  OijaavpocpvXa^,  which 
was  my  first  idea.  There  is  no  such  word  as  Oeaa,  and  so  far  as 
I  can  see  it  can  stand  only  for  Oeiaa,  which  makes  nonsense ;  or 
e?jaaa,  "  a  female  menial."  The  latter  I  take  to  be  the  inter- 
pretation. I  regard  it  as  an  appellation  of  humiliation,  adopted 
in  self-depreciation  by  the  person  commemorated.  Some  very 
curious  examples  of  such  "  names  of  humiliation "  have  been 
collected.  The  spirit  which  prompted  their  use  is  exemplified  by 
the  seventeenth -century  Archbishop  Harsnett,  who  describes 
himself  in  his  monument  at  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  "out  of  his 
unbounded  humility,"  as  "the  most  unworthy  Archbishop  of 
York." 

The  construction  in  which  the  words  -rod  Tewp^jiov  are  to  be 
taken  is  a  little  uncertain.  Either  we  must  assume  that  Juvenal's 
monastery  was  dedicated  to  St.  George — for  which  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  evidence — or  else,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  three  lines  in  the  two  columns  make  complete  and  satisfactory 
sense  by  themselves,  we  must  read  the  remaining  words  apart,  and 
interpret  6?iaaa  too  Teiopr^/cov  as  implying  that  Thecla  considered 
herself  in  some  special  way  devoted  to  the  cultus,  or  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  George. 

Let  us  now  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Pachomios  inscription 
(No.  9),  and  re-examine  it  in  the  light  afPorded  by  the  epitaph 
of  Abbess  Thecla.  For  here,  too,  I  think  an  expression  of 
humiliation  is  to  be  detected.  In  analysing  the  upper  line,  the 
word  6Ta07  separates  itself  at  once  ;  it  is  followed  by  a  symbol 
resembling  a  T  followed  by  a  dot.  The  same  symbol,  slightly 
modified  by  a  natural  crack  which  connects  the  dot  with  the  end 
of  the  crossbar  of  the  T,  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Let  us 
try  the  effect  of  regarding  these  marks  as  word-separators  :  the 
reading  then  follows  naturally  and  grammatically — 

era(pj]  vekov 

Q2 
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The  word  veKof,  "  swinish,"  cannot  be  anything  else  than  an 
expression  of  self-depreciation.^ 

II. — The  Tombs. 

We  now  return  to  the  western  end  of  the  valley,  and  proceed 
to  an  examination  of  the  tomb-chambers  themselves.  I  have 
omitted  two  or  three  near  the  Birket  es-Sultan  because  they  are 
now  used  as  dwellings.  The  following  enumeration  commences 
near  the  site  of  the  British  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  proceeds 
eastward  to  Bir  Eyiib  : — 

1.  (Plan  I). — A  small  tomb  with  a  single  chamber.  The 
interior  is  much  corroded  by  the  decay  of  the  stone,  so  that  exact 
measui'ements  are  of  no  value.  The  opening  faces  northward  : 
this  is  a  passage  5  feet  long,  2  feet  across,  with  arched  roof. 
There  seem  to  be  steps  in  the  floor,  which,  however,  are  concealed 
by  the  earth.  There  are  arcosolia  on  three  sides.  The  maximum 
height  of  the  chamber  above  the  debris  covering  the  floor  is 
5  feet.  This  is  perhaps  the  Kdmmerlein  fiir  ein  Grab,  reported 
by  Tobler  as  the  sole  survivor  of  the  tomb  in  this  part  of  the 
valley. 

2.  (Plan  II). — Two  chambers  arranged  with  their  axes 
at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  door-ends  of  both  are 
quarried  away,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  original 
connection.  The  first  chamber  is  8  feet  9  inches  by  9  feet,  and  is 
3  feet  6  inches  high.  This  has  no  feature  calling  for  notice.  The 
second  chamber  is  10  feet  5  inches  by  11  feet  3  inches.  In  its 
floor  are  two  sank  tombs,  now  full  of  earth.  At  the  end  of 
the  chamber  is  a  small  ossuary  (?)  apartment,  6  feet  9  inches  by 
3  feet  4  inches.  A  fracture  in  the  floor  near  the  corner  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  main  chambers  shows  that  there  is  a  lower 
i-oom  (or,  perhaps,  a  natural  hollow  in  the  rock),  but  it  is  blocked 
with  debris,  and  nothing  can  be  said  of  it. 

3.  A  small  chamber,  much  ruined,  9  feet  5  inches  by 
6  feet  4  inches,  close  to  the  first  chamber  of  No.  II,  but  not 
apparently  connected  with  it  in  any  way.     No  graves. 

'  Oil  tliis  8ul)jcct  see  a  paper  by  Edmond  Le  Elant,  entitled  "  Recherclies  sur 
quelques  noma  bizarres  adoptes  par  les  preniicra  Chretiens  "  ("  Revue  Archajo- 
logique,"  new  Hcries,  vol.  x,  p.  4  [1864]  ). 
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4.  Section  of  a  tomb  destroyed  by  quarrying.  The  remain- 
ing portion  apparently  consists  of  a  loculus  7  feet  long,  running 
from  tlie  corner  of  a  small  chamber. 

5.  Section  of  a  chamber  of  which  the  northward  side  has 
been  quarried  away.  It  was  8  feet  east  to  west,  6  feet  3  inches 
north  to  south.  One  much  damaged  bench  tomb  remains  on  the 
south  side,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  another  opposite  it.  In 
the  western  end  is  a  doorway  2  feet  5  inches  high,  2  feet  across, 
giving  access  to  a  small  square  cell,  probably  an  ossuary,  3  feet 
6  inches  by  3  feet  3  inches  on  plan  ;  the  floor  is  cumbered  with 
rubbish,  and  the  original  height  reduced  to  3  feet  4  inches.  This 
is  the  tomb  whose  wall  bears  the  pseudo-inscription  already 
mentioned.  One  jamb  of  the  entrance  remains,  facing  eastward  ; 
it  is  revealed  on  the  inside  and  has  a  bolt  hole. 

6.  A  very  small  and  awkward  chamber,  under  a  projecting 
ledge  of  rock,  with  a  yet  smaller  cell  at  its  end.  It  is  blocked  up 
with  stones  and  rubbish. 

7.  (Plan  III  ;  Tobler,  22). — A  single  rectangular  chamber 
approached  by  a  round-topped  doorway,  splayed  and  revealed  on 
the  outside.  The  doorway  is  recessed  within  an  open  vestibule 
of  small  dimensions  ;  only  a  small  fragment  of  the  roof  of  this 
vestibule  remains.  Inside  the  chamber,  on  the  right,  is  a  doorway 
that  gives  access  to  a  passage  running  parallel  to  the  main  axis 
of  this  chamber ;  it  extends  for  a  length  of  5  feet  10  inches,  and 
then  stops  abruptly,  the  excavators  having  broken  through  the 
rock,  and  being  therefore  obliged  to  abandon  this  part  of  the 
work.  On  the  left  side  of  the  chamber  is  a  vertical  recess  the 
height  of  a  man,  1  feet  11  inches  across,  10  inches  deep.  The 
exact  height  cannot  be  given,  as  the  floor  is  covered  with  stones 
and  rubbish.  The  southern  side  of  the  chamber  is  open,  and 
communicates  with  a  wider  and  lower  annexe,  which  contains 
four  bench  tombs,  one  on  each  side  and  two  at  the  end,  separated 
by  an  uncut  block  of  rock.  In  the  floor  are  two  sunk  graves,  now 
partly  concealed  with  earth.  In  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
roof  of  this  chamber  the  excavators  again  broke  through  the  rock. 
There  is  a  lamp-niche  near  the  door  leading  to  the  passage  above 
mentioned,  but  it  looks  fresh  and  modern. 

Outside  the  door  is  inscription  No.  1. 

The  above  group  of  tombs  are  all  situated  in  a  plot  of  ground 
west  of  the  old  road  leading  southward  from  Neby  Daud.     It  is 
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now  used  as  a  cemetery  by  the  Karaite  Jews,  and  a  few  modern 
tombstones,  inscribed  in  Hebrew,  are  scattered  about.  The 
following  tomb  (8)  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  under  the 
precipitous  southern  I'ock  wall.  The  four  which  follow  are  ranged 
along  the  west  side  of  the  road  just  mentioned  : — 

8.  A  group  of  small  chambers  consisting  (a)  of  a  single 
rectangular  room  with  wide  entrance  much  blocked  with  debris, 
and  (6)  an  open  vestibule,  having  a  single  kok  or  shaft-loculus  on 
the  eastern  side,  the  enti^ance  to  a  square  chamber  on  the  south- 
Avard,  and  a  side  door  to  the  chamber  (a)  on  the  westward.  The 
rooms  are  all  nearly  inaccessible  and  not  worth  measuring  owing 
to  the  accumulation  of  debris  within  them. 

9.  (Plan    IV  ;     Tobler,    19  ;     Baedeker,    22).— A    series    of 
three    large    chambers   with   (so    far  as    known)    two    subsidiary 
apartments.       There    is    much  earth   inside,    and    possibly    other 
apartments  may  remain  hidden.     The  entrance  is  sunk  below  the 
present  level  of    the  ground.      The    thi^ee    chambers    are    rather 
irregular  quadrilateral  apartments ;    the  north-east  angle  of   the 
first  chamber  is  rounded.     In  the  ceiling  of  the  sou.th-east  corner 
of  the   same  room   is  a  hole,  apparently  natural.      Close  to  the 
north-west  corner  is  a  slightly  raised  block,  covered  with  plaster, 
in  the  top  of  which  is  a  hole  1  foot  5  inches  by  1  foot,  communi- 
cating   downward    with    a    small    bell-shaped   cell,   now   4   feet 
4   inches   in  height.     Tobler  regarded  this  as  the  water-store  of 
a  hypothetical  hermit  inhabitant  of  this  cave ;  it  is  more  probably 
an  ossuary.     The  second  apartment  presents  no  feature  of  interest. 
The  doorway  between  the  second  and  third  chambers  is  round- 
headed.     In  the  northern  wall  of  the  third  chamber  is  a  niche, 
1  foot  6  inches  across,  1  foot  2  inches  deep.     In  the  floor  of  this 
chamber,  in  the  north-east  angle,  is  a  rectangular  opening  3  feet 
by  2  feet,  leading  downwards  by  steps  to  a  small  room  5  feet 
6  inches  by  5  feet,  the  floor  of  which  is  sunk  6  feet  4  inches 
below  the  floor-level  of  the  third  clianiber.     The  first  and  second 
doorways  are  revealed  for  the  insertion  of  doors,  but  in  the  first 
the   reveal   extends  over  the  lintel  only,   not   down   the  jambs. 
There  are  no  graves  visible  in  any  of  the  chambers. 

Over  the  outside  of  the  entrance  is  inscription  No.  2,  and 
in  the  first  chamber,  over  the  door  to  the  second,  is  No.  3. 

10.   (Plan  V). — A  single   chamber  immediately  north  of  the 

above,  filled  with   earth   to  almost  3  feet  of    the   roof.  It   has 
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three  entrances,  one  facing  eastward,  the  other  two  facing  south- 
ward. The  eastern  doorway  is  adapted  for  a  taming  door,  the 
sweep  of  whose  upper  edge  is  cut  in  the  roof.  This  door  was 
bolted  on  the  inside.  The  method  of  fastening  for  the  two  southern 
doors  is  a  little  doubtful ;  the  indications  seem  to  show  that  each 
was  bolted  independently,  and  further  secured  with  a  long  beam 
crossing  both.  No  trace  of  graves  is  to  be  seen  in  the  visible 
portion  of  the  chamber ;  and  though  owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  earth  this  is  not  a  certain  indication,  yet  combined  with  the 
internal  fastenings  of  the  doors,  and  especially  the  presence  of 
horizontal  water-grooves  over  the  entrances  on  th(}  outside,  it 
suggests  that  the  excavation  under  discussion  may  have  been 
a  dwelling  rather  than  a  tomb. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  evidence  for  the  establishment 
of  permanent  guards  resident  in  important  cemeteries  or  family 
tombs.  If  valuables  were  deposited  with  the  dead,  such  a  pre- 
caution would  seem  necessary :  and  there  are  one  or  two  structui*al 
indications  that  some  such  step  was  taken  in  certain  cases.  A 
notable  instance  is  the  well-known  "  Tombs  of  the  Judges."  The 
outer  fastening  of  this  tomb  was  a  door  secured  by  a  movable  bolt 
running  in  a  chase.  Such  a  bolt  could  not  possibly  have  been 
opened  or  fastened  from  the  outside  ;  there  must  have  been  a 
living  person  permanently  within,  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
either  that  a  guard  was  kept  there  by  the  family  to  whom  the 
tomb  belonged,  or  that  it  was  at  some  time  converted  into  a 
dwelling,  and  that  the  door-fastening  was  cut  at  the  later  period. 
Which  hypothesis  is  to  be  accepted  cannot  be  decided  for  lack  of 
sufficient  indications ;  but  the  presence  in  the  Wady  er-Rababi 
of  a  chamber,  apparently  a  residence,  with  a  number  of  doors 
unnecessary,  except  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  a  wide 
range  of  the  cemetery,  suggests  that  the  guard  theory  is  at 
least  admissible. 

11.  To  the  north  of  No.  10  are  the  remains  of  a  tomb,  so 
much  destroyed  by  quarrying  and  by  the  formation  of  an  olive 
press  and  other  vats  (one  of  them  plastered  with  humra  plaster) 
in  the  rock,  that  the  original  plan  can  no  longer  be  worked  out. 
There  is  a  sunk  grave  5  feet  6  inches  long,  with  the  west  end 
rounded. 

12.  (Plan  VI  ;  Tobler,  20  ;  Baedeker,  23).— A  winding 
staircase  of  11  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  up  to  the  landing 
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in  front  of  the  door  of  this  tomb,  renders  it  conspicuous.  The 
principal  chamber  is  an  irregular  quadrilateral,  4  feet  8  inches 
in  maximum  height  above  the  earth  and  stones  now  covering  the 
floor. 

The  entrance  doorway  is  roughly  formed.  It  shows  signs  of 
having  been  fitted  with  a  hanging  door  turning  on  a  pivot 
fitting  into  a  socket  on  the  north  side.  There  is  no  sign  of  a 
bolt-hole.  Two  steps,  not  centred  with  respect  to  the  doorway, 
lead  down  from  the  threshold  to  the  chamber  floor.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  chamber  is  a  bench  tomb  raised  a  few  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  floor,  extending  behind  the  steps  mentioned ;  these 
steps  would  form  the  screen  for  the  head  of  a  body  resting  in  this 
grave.  A  horizontal  groove,  especially  noticeable  at  the  head 
end,  is  cut  into  the  wall ;  it  was  no  doubt  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  slab  leaning  on  the  edge  of  the  steps  and  the  foot  of  the 
grave,  fulfilling  the  double  purpose  of  a  cover  to  the  tomb  and  a 
shelf  for  a  second  interment.  At  the  west  end  of  the  chamber  is 
another  tomb  sunk  in  a  raised  bench,  so  that  its  bottom  is 
probably  about  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  chamber ;  it  is  now 
full  of  earth.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  bench  is  a  large 
fracture.  An  opening  in  the  north-west  corner  gives  admission 
to  the  second  chamber,  which  has  every  appearance  of  having 
been  a  natural  hollow  in  the  rock,  slightly  worked  in  order  to 
adapt  it  for  sepulchral  purposes.  It  is  very  irregular,  and  shows 
but  few  marks  of  the  tool.  Its  floor  is  about  2  feet  below  th  e 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  fii*st  chamber. 

The  outside  of  the  tomb,  with  the  staircase  leading  up  to  it , 
will  be  best  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  view.  On 
the  landing  to  the  spectator's  right  of  the  doorway  a  small  olive 
press  has  been  cut.  Round  the  corner  of  the  mass  of  rock,  to  the 
right  of  the  doorway,  will  be  noticed  a  depression.  This  is  a 
rock-cut  grave,  2  feet  wide  and  deep,  and  about  6  feet  long,  cut  in 
the  open  air. 

Over  the  doorway  is  inscription  No.  4. 

The  following  tombs  extend  at  the  top  of  the  precipitous  south 
wall  (or  on  its  face)  of  the  valley,  from  the  road  from  Neby  Daud 
to  the  charnel-house  : — 

13.  (Plan  Vlii;  Tobler,  18;  Baedeker,  21).— A  tomb  with 
two  chambure.  The  first,  which  occupies  the  i)lace  of  a  vestibule, 
is  much  ruined.     An  elevation  of  the  southern  face  is  shown  in 
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the  annexed  cut,  which  indicates  the  positions  of  the  inscriptions 
with  the  row  of  holes  that  have  at  some  time  and  for  some 
purposes  been  cut  in  the  wall.  There  are  two  periods  in  the 
history  of  this  chamber;  the  first,  indicated  by  the  inscriptions 
which  are  incised  or  painted  on  the  rock ;  the  second,  by  these 
holes  which  interfere  with  the  inscriptions  and  plaster  which  at 
some  time  covered  them.  But  few  fragments  of  the  plaster 
remain;  a  portion  on  the  western  side  shows  traces  of  an 
ornamental  frieze  in  three  colours,  of  which  a  sketch  is  annexed 
to  the  figure.  The  inner  chamber  is  remarkable  for  three  extra- 
ordinarily deep  arcosolia  (see  the  dimensions  figured  on  the  plan)  ; 
I  know  of  no  example  even  approximately  comparable  with  these. 


itelloo} 


Excavation  would  show  whether  (as  is  most  likely)  they  were 
prepared  for  a  number  of  bodies  lying  side  by  side ;  it  would  also 
open  up  a  passage  or  loculus,  the  top  of  which  is  just  visible  above 
the  debris  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  side.  Close  to  this  tomb  are 
two  cisterns  with  troughs. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  south  wall  of  the  vestibule  are  Nos.  5 
and  6. 

14,  15.  Two  holes  quarried  in  vertical  steps  :  probably  tombs, 
but  if  so,  their  original  plans  are  quite  erased. 

16.  A  rectangular  chamber  on  the  face  of  the  rock  precipice, 
quarried  open  and  destroyed. 

17.  (Tobler,  17). — A  square  chamber,  which  cannot  be  entered, 
as  it  is  filled  with  debris  to  within  a  foot  of  the  roof.     By  looking 
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througb    the   narrow  hole  that  now  represents  the  doorway  an 
entrance,  with  reveal,  to  an  inner  chamber  can  be  Been. 

18.  (Tobler,  16). — A  natural  cavern,  tooled  at  the  mouth  on 
the  west  with  a  ^-inch  chisel,  and  on  the  east  and  roof  with  some 
fine-edged  tool. 

19.  A  hole  quarried  in  vertical  steps  (compare  14,  15). 

20.  An  irregularly  quarried  hole. 

21.  The  top  of  a  scarped  corner,  just  appearing  above  the  soil. 

22.  (Plan  VII). — A  small  chamber,  at  tbe  eastward  end  of 
which  is  a  rather  irregular  cavity.  A  fillet,  with  a  vertical  face 
of  4  inches  and  a  soffit  of  2  inches  breadth,  runs  round  the  ceiling. 
The  front  has  been  quarried  away. 

28.  (Plan  IX;  Tobler,  25;  Baedeker,  18). — A  very  irregular 
excavation.  It  consists  of  three  chambers,  one  of  which  is  the 
central  vestibule,  and  the  others  contain  the  graves.  The  euti-ance 
is  to  be  found  in  the  precijjitous  south  wall  of  the  valley.  The 
plan  and  section  show  the  disposition  of  the  graves,  which  are 
much  broken  in  the  westward  chamber.  The  sinkings  for  the 
heads  will  be  noticed.  In  the  west  chamber  is  a  niche,  and  also  a 
hole  broken  by  careless  quarrying.  The  whole  is  so  irregular  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  figuring  the  dimensions. 

Over  the  entrance  is  Inscription  7. 

24.  A  single  chamber  of  which  the  southward  side  (8  feet 
6  inches  long)  alone  remains  perfect.  No  graves  visible.  There 
are  some  peculiar  indefinite  markings  in  black  on  the  surface  of 
the  wall,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  any  purpose. 

25.  (Tobler,  15). — A  single  chamber,  of  Avhich  the  south  and 
west  sides  alone  remain ;  it  is  13  feet  8  inches  long,  7  feet 
4^  inches  broad.  Under  the  ceiling  on  the  south  side  is 
Inscription  8  in  rod,  and  below  it  a  large  cross  in  black. 
Tobler  reports  two  inscriptions  here,  but  this  is  probably  an  error. 

20.  A  single  chamber,  of  which  tlie  southward  side  (10  feet 
6  inches  long)  alone  remains  perfect. 

(^To  be  continued.) 
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CUP-MARKS    AT    TELL    EJ-JUDEIDEH. 

By  R,  A.  Stewakt  Macalister,  M.A. 

The  accompanying  plate  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  It 
represents  the  outcropping  surfaces  of  rock  in  a  small  area  on  the 
western  slope  of  Tell  ej-Judeideh,  and  shows  the  extraordinary 
profusion  of  cap-marks  displayed  upon  them. 

The  majority  of  the  cups  are  saucer  or  bowl  shaped,  but  some 
are  of  unusual  form,  arid  a  few  are  unfinished.  While  one  pair, 
connected  with  a  shallow  catchment-basin,  are  apparently  the 
vats  of  a  small  wine  or  olive  press,  the  remainder  do  not  seem, 
capable  of  serving  any  conceivable  utilitarian  purpose. 

Cups  are  found  in  large  numbers  all  over  the  hillside,  but 
nowhere  so  concentrated  as  in  the  area  here  I'epresented  ;  nor, 
except  at  one  place  to  the  north  of  Beit  ej-Jemal,  have  I  seen 
anywhere  a  larger  number  grouped  into  a  small  space. 

Of  other  remains  of  rock-working.  Tell  ej-Judeideh  presents 
no  examples  of  importance.  The  chambers  and  tombs  are 
comparatively  insignificant ;  notices  of  these  will  form  part  of 
an  article  to  be  submitted  later. 


NOTE    ON    GREEK    INSCRIPTION. 
By  A.  SouTER,  Esq.,  M.A. 

I  VENTURE  to  suggest  that  in  the  inscription  published  in  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  1900,  January, 
p.  69,  ZOMINOC  is  certainly  a  variety  of  Dominus.  I  should 
-compare — 

ScLTreCov   and   ^aTrdou 
cid/^oXo^  and  zabulus 
Siana  and  zeta  (zaeta). 

■Cf.  Jannaris's  "  Historical  Greek  Grammar,"  1897,  §  1,125.  The 
forms  are  rare,  bat  I  have  examples  unregistered  in  the  Latin 
lexica. 

Aberdeen,  May  24th,  1900. 
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NOTES    BY    THE    REV.   J.   E.   HANxVUER. 

Sculptured  Marble  Slabs. — Just  before  leaving  Jaffa  (April  18tli), 
in  order  to  return  to  my  work  in  Jerusalem,  a  German  colonist^ 
whose  relatives  own  a  steam-mill  at  Mejdel,  near  Askelon,  came 
to  inform  me  that  a  number  of  beautifully-sculptured  marble 
slabs  had  recently  been  dug  up  at  the  latter  place,  but  bui'ied 
again  by  the  natives  who  found  them.  One  of  the  slabs  bore  the 
picture  of  a  man  ridiog  on  the  back  of  a  large  fish — I  suppose 
a  dolphin. 

Terra-cotta  Coffins. — I  have  been  informed  by  a  young  English- 
man recently  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  country,  that  quite 
lately  (about  three  or  four  weeks  ago)  several  large  terra-cotta 
coflBns,  one  of  which  my  informant  says  he  saw,  were  dug  up  near 
the  Druse  village  of  el  Mansurah,  at  the  foot  of  el  Mahrakah, 
on  Mount  Carmel.  "With  the  exception  of  the  one  seen  by  the 
naiTator,  the  others  had  all  been  broken  up  by  the  finders. 

Rock-heivn  Vats. — On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  18th, 
Dr.  Masterman,  late  your  hon.  local  secretary  at  Damascus,  and 
I  were  on  our  way  to  visit  the  settlement  of  Yemenite  Jews  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Offence,  and  south  of  the 
Moslem  village  of  Silwan.  We  dismounted  at  Bir  Eyiib,  and 
began  to  climb  the  steep  ascent  on  foot,  when,  to  our  great 
surprise,  on  reaching  the  first  rock  terrace  or  ledge  immediately 
east  of  Bir  Eyub,  and  only  a  few  yards  (perhaps  30)  from  the  old 
well  itself,  we  found  the  remains  of  a  great  number  of  circular 
rock-hewn  vats,  about  27  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  about 
18  inches  deep.  I  have  this  afternoon  been  down  again,  in  order 
to  examine  these  more  closely,  and  at  my  request  Mr.  Charles 
Hornstein,  who  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Wilson  to  Petra  last 
year,  kindly  consented  to  accompany  me.  We  counted  about 
.30  of  these  vats.  They  are  arranged  in  rows  and  at  different 
levels,  though  near  each  other.  IMost  of  them  are  full  of  earth, 
but  a  few  are  empty.  We  also  found  traces  of  a  well-cut  stair- 
case, leading  past  them  up  the  hill.  I  had  often  before  noticed 
this  old  staircase,  but  never  thought  it  worth  my  while  to 
examine  it  clcsely.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  had 
occasion  to   cross   the   rock  terrace,  though,   when  woi-king  with 
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Sir  Charles  Warren,  over  30  years  ago,  I  passed  between  it  and 
Bir  Eyiib  scores  of  times.  Consequently,  I  had  never  before 
noticed  the  rock-hewn  vats.  Since  finding  them  I  have  consulted 
every  book  that  I  could  think  of  as  likely  to  throw  light  upon 
their  being  found  here,  but  find  no  mention  of  them  anywhere. 
Amongst  other  things,  I  have  read  the  articles  on  En  Rogel  and 
the  Fuller's  Field,  &c.,  in  the  new  edition  of  "  Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary,"  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  against  the 
tradition  identifying  Bir  Eyiib  with  En  Rogel,  I  am  sorely 
tempted  to  think  that  these  newly-found  remains  decisively 
indicate  the  existence  of  fulling  works  at  this  particular  spot 
in  former  times.  The  name  En  Rogel  means  (as  I  hardly  need 
remind  your  readers)  "  the  Spring  of  the  Fuller."  Just  under- 
neath the  rock  where  these  vats  are  there  is  a  small  opening  into 
what  Fellahin  at  Bir  Eyub  told  me  was  a  large  cave  full  of  red 
earth.  One  of  these  peasants  told  Mr.  Homstein  and  me  that 
this  is  the  cave  in  which  Sidna  Eyub  ("our  lord  Job")  lived 
when  covered  with  leprosy.  Our  informant  told  us  that  he  had 
often  used  the  cave  as  a  sheepfold.     I  had  no  time  to  explore  it.^ 

Jerusalem,  May  30th,  1900. 


INSCRIBED   JAR -HANDLES   OF   PALESTINE. 

By  Professor  Clermont-Ganxeau,  LL.D. 

I. — The  statement  made  by  Prof.  Sayce  {Quarterly  Statement, 
January,  1900,  p.  69)  that  in  the  collection  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  there  is  another  jar-handle  bearing  the  remains 
of  a  royal  seal,  is  a  very  interesting  fact  in  itself  ;  and  still  more 
so,  perhaps,  because  of  certain  archaeological  consequences  which 
it  may  lead  to,  as  I  shall  point  out. 

From  the  description  given  by  Prof.    Sayce,   and   the  various 
labels  which  are  stuck  upon  it,  I  have  indeed  recognised  tlie  fact 

'  A  further  communication  respecting  these  vats  by  Mr.  Hanauer,  with 
notes  by  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  has  reached  the  office  of  the  Fund  too  late  for 
publication  in  the  present  Quarterly/  Statement. 
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that  this  handle  can  be  no  other  than  that  which  is  engraved  from  a 
hasty  sketch  in  my  "Archseological  Reseai'ches  in  Palestine"  (vol.  i, 
p.  292).     This  handle  was  discovered  by  me  in  1874,  amongst  mnch 
ancient  rubbish,  in  a  large  and  very  curious  cavern  in  the  so-called 
Mount  Zion,  where  I  undertook  some  excavations.      I  did  not  at 
the  time  notice  the  almost  effaced  marks  of  the  seal  which  it  bears, 
which  must  have  been  rendered  visible  by  means  of  subsequent 
cleaning.      It  has  been  drawn  at  London,  out  of  my  reach,  and, 
since  the  original  has  been  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Fund, 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  it  a  second  time. 
Since  the  Committee  has  been  so  good  as  to  send,  at  my  request, 
the  orio-inal  to  me  at  Paris,  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  two  points 
concerning  it :  (1)  its  identity ;  (2)  the  actual  existence  of  the  traces 
of  the  stamp,  recognised  by  the  experienced  eyes  of  Prof.  Sayce. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  reading  of  the  mutilated  name  of  the 
town  stamped  upon  it  should  be  corrected.    It  is  not,  as  Prof.  Sayce 
supposes, ...  23  =  [n]  13  =  -?^e6o    (Ezra    ii,    29),    or    Nob,    Noha 
(1  Sam.  xxi,  1),  but  it  is  .  .  .  in  =  [p]in,  that  is,  the  name  of 
Hebron,    which  we  find  on   many  of  the  jar-handles   from   Tell 
Zakariya,    Tell    es-Safi,   and    Tell   J'deideh,    then    the    complete 

inscription   would   be  ,  '  ,        ,  that   is  to  say,  according  to  my 

^  [plnn 

previously  proposed  explanation,  For  the  King. — Hebron. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  press  is  the  certainty  of  the  place 
from  which  this  handle  comes,  which  enables  us  to  assign  a 
relative  date  to  the  numerous  relics  of  antiquity  of  all  kinds 
collected  together  in  this  mysterious  cave  on  Mount  Sion.^  I 
think  that  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  resume  the 
excavations  which  I  unfortunately  was  obliged  to  break  off  in 
this  cave,  whose  exceptional  interest  I  had  specially  pointed  out. 
Here  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfect  hoard  of  antiquities,  and  we 
have  now  a  positive  proof  of  the  period  to  which  many  of  these 
antiquities  may  belong,  that  is  to  say,  a  period  previous  to  the 
Exile.  I  can  only  repeat,  on  this  subject,  the  regret  which 
I  expx-essed  on  p.  294  of  the  work  already  quoted :  "  Who  knows 
what  might  be  found  among  this  rubbish,  some  of  which  may  bo 
of  very  great  antiquity  V  " 

'  For  description  and  enumeration,  see  Tiiy  "  Arcbroological  Ke^earches," 
ToL  i,  pp.  202-293,  and  voL  ii,  p.  484  ff.  {Hough  List  .  .  .  of  Anliquities  .  .  .), 
Nos.  30-4G. 
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II. — At  first  sight  I  was  inclined  to  read  the  legend  on  the 
stamped  handle  {(2uarterly  Statement,  January,  p.  18,  No.  1,  cf. 
p.  13),  not,  as  has  been  done,  "^in  "^TVT'  "  belonging  to  Ezer, 
Hori,"  but  rather  "  To  Ezer  (ov  Azzui-)  Haggai."  The  cast  which 
the  Committee  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  fully  confirms 
this  conjecture,  which  was  suggested  by  the  mere  sight  of  the 
drawing  ;  the  second  word  is  clearly  written  "'JH,  Haggai.  It  is  the 
same  name  which  we  have  already  met  with  on  the  seal  discovered 
by  Sir  Charles  Warren  on  Ophel,  and  is  therefore  a  new  mention 
of  the  very  name  of  the  prophet  Haggai. ^  The  Jewish  name  nti^ 
appears  also  upon  another  seal  which  I  published  seventeen  years 
ago. 2 

Since  I  examined  the  jar-handle  on  which  I  read  the  name  of 
Nob  (?)  it  has  been  cleaned,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
Professor  Clermont-Ganneati's  correction.  The  name  is  certainly 
Hebron. — A.  H.  Sayce. 


MAR    METRT:     OR    THE    GREEK    CONVENT    OF 
ST.   DEMETRIUS   AT   JERUSALEM. 

By  Dr.  Conrad  Schick. 

In  the  Ordnance  Survey  jjlau  is  entered  under  the  number  10,  in  the 
Harat  al  Istambultye,  north  of  the  castle,  a  place  called  in  the 
"  References,"  "  Greek  Convent  of  St.  Demetiius."  It  will  now  cease 
to  be  a  convent,  and  be  converted  into  a  school ;  a  great  part  of  the 
building  will  be  pulled  down,  and  the  whole  built  up  again  as  a  new  and 
more  convenient  place.  It  consists  of  an  old  church,  and  various  rooms 
for  a  priest  and  his  assistants,  and  to  lodge  a  few  hundred  pilgrims. 
As  the  new  building  will  be  different  from  the  old,  I  thought  it  expedient 
to  make  a  plan  of  the  old  as  a  record,  and  have  at  the  same  time  to  make 
the  foUoAving  remarks  and  explanations. 

The  entrance  to  the  convent,  or  rather  pilgrim's  house  under  clerical 
superintendence,  is  fioni  the  western  street,  usually  called  Harat  al 
Istambullye,  and  as  in  course  of  time  the  level  of  the  street  became 

'  The  feminine  form  of  this  proper  name,  71311  (Haggit),  appeal's  on  a- 
Phocnician  seal  which  I  have  published  elsewhere  (Clermont-Ganneau,. 
"  Sceaux  et  Cachets  Israelites,  Fheniciens,  et  St/riens,"  p.  26,  No.  23). 

-  Together  with  the  foregoing  one  (op.  cit.,  p.  14,  No.  4). 
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liigher,  whilst  the  grouud  floor  of  the  convent  remains  at  its  original  level, 
it  is  now  5  feet  lower  than  the  street,  and  a  person  coming  inside  the 
door  may  go  to  the  right  hand  uj)  a  flight  of  stejjs  to  the  upper  story, 
extendnig  over  the  shops,  or  straight  on  down  six  steps  into  an  open 
court,  having  on  the  north  and  east  a  corridor,  which  in  the  south  ends 
in  a  short  passage,  leading  into  another  and  larger  open  court,  and  to  the 
many  rooms  of  tlie  lower  story.  But  going  eastwards,  across  the  eastern 
corridor,  one  comes  into  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Demetrius.  It  is 
an  old  building,  square  inside,  29  feet  wide  each  way,  and  in  the  centre 
are  standing  four  tall  square  piers,  dividing  the  room  into  nine  parts,  of 
which  the  middle  ones  are  wider  than  the  outer  ones.  Eight  of  the 
spaces  are  cross-vaulted,  and  the  ninth,  or  centre  one,  is  worked  up  to  a 
tambour  which  has  four  windows  towards  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
and  supports  a  little  dome  Avith  an  iron  cross  on  its  top.  The  dome  has 
a  diameter  of  15  feet.  If  the  door  is  shut  the  church  is  rather  dark,  as 
the  windows  in  the  tambour  are  small,  and  overshadowed  by  buildings 
in  front  of  them. 

The  present  church  has  no  apse,  but  certainly  had  one  originally, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  not  once  only,  but  twice  in  part 
destroyed  and  restored  again,  as  the  old  remains  in  the  present  walls 
and  vaultings  prove.  It  was  probably  only  one  large  apse  (as  marked 
on  the  Plan  by  dotted  lines),  not  the  usual  three,  as  three  would  have 
come  out  rather  too  small,  and  not  aftbrded  space  enough  for  the  altar. 
Still  it  is  possible  there  may  have  been  three,  as  the  church  of  which 
traces  were  found  in  1889,  north  of  the  barracks  and  the  Haram 
esh-Sherif,  reported  upon  by  me  (Quarterly  Statement,  1889,  p.  172),  has 
also  such  small  apses,  three  in  number,  the  church  being  very  nearly  of 
the  same  size  as  Mar  Metri.  But  behind  this  church  there  was  rock,  and 
consequently  not  room  for  a  large  one,  and  so  small  ones  were  made. 
But  here,  at  a  later  time,  the  eastern  wall  of  Mar  Metri  was  just  17  feet 
back  from  the  main  church,  which  indicates  that  the  apse  reached 
originally  there,  and  so  it  must  have  been  a  single  large  one,  The  wall 
with  the  three  doors  between  it  and  the  church,  is  a  later  construction. 
It  forms  now  the  Iconastasis,  which  originally  was  most  probably,  as  in 
all  these  churches,  of  wood,  and  not  so  thick.  Behind  is  the  Hagion, 
with  the  altar,  now  square  and  too  large  for  such  a  small  church.  It 
was  ei'ected  when  the  last  restoration  was  made.  The  apse  is  lighted  by 
only  one  window  in  the  new  east  wall.  The  main  church  has  on  the 
south  side  an  addition,  just  as  the  one  referred  to  (Quarterly  Statement, 
1889,  p.  172)  has  on  the  north  side.'  Here  the  western  half  is  made 
into  a  room,  with  an  open  doorway  ;  the  eastern  part  forms  an  addition 
to  the  main  church,  to  be  used  as  a  baptistery,  the  font  is  close  to  the 
pier  standing  there,  and  close  by  is  the  mouth  of  the  cistern.  From 
this  place  a  door  on  the  east  formerly  led  into  a  little  room  on  the  outside 

'  And  the  Church  of  the  Saviour  at  Constantinople,  see  "  Procopius," 
p.  160. 
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of  the  apse  wall.  Behind  the  church  is  an  uncovered  court,  and  a  tree  is 
oTowinf  there.  South  of  it,  and  for  some  50  feet  eastwards,  is  an  under- 
o-round  flooring  at  a  lowei'  level  than  the  western  part  of  the  convent,  for 
there  the  road  in  the  western  street  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map 
2545,  and  the  eastern  road  at  the  eastern  limit  of  Mar  Metri  2532  ;  hence 
a  difference  of  13  feet.  When  coming  in  by  the  east  door  one  has  also  to 
step  down  several  feet,  and  this  makes  the  eastern  part  an  underground 
story,  which  is  interesting,  as  there  are  a  number  of  piers  there,  all  of 
them  made  of  large  and  very  finely  dressed  stones.  The  piers  of  the 
southern  row  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size — 14  feet  long  and 
5^  feet  to  6i  feet  wide — just  like  those  at  the  Muristan,  and  bearing 
girdle  arches  of  similar  hewn  stones,  supporting  cross  vaults.  It  is  clear 
that  some  building  of  importance  formerly  stood  here,  but  what  it  was 
is  difficult  to  say.  Its  chief  part  or  the  south  front  stood  apparently 
under  the  present  Coptic  Place  (the  Convent  and  Church  Mar  Jirias  or 
St.  George).  Where  the  ground  is  filled  up  to  a  higher  level  thei-e  are 
small  chambers  for  lodging  pilgrims. 

The  history  of  this  place,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  is  very  short.  In 
ancient  Jerusalem  most  likely  the  second  wall  ran  here,  coming  from 
David's  tower,  or  a  little  west  of  it,  from  the  Gate  Gennath  northwards, 
and  making  about  here  a  turn  and  passing  eastwaids,  south  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sepulchre  to  the  northern  part  of  the  ISluristan,  where  it  turned 
again  northward.'  As  Titus  did  not  destroy  the  western  part  of  the 
second  wall,  but  put  soldieivs  in  the  towers  thereof,  so  it  was  certainly 
used  after  the  city  had  been  destroyed,  for  the  Roman  garrison  left 
here,  as  we  are  told  by  .Tosephus. 

When  in  the  fourth  century  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
built,  the  site  was  outside  the  then  still  recognisable  wall,  a  new  wall  was 
built  west  of  the  Anastasis  or  New  Church,  to  bring  it  inside  the  wall, 
which  new  wall  must  have  started  from  some  point  in  the  old  second 
wall,  north  of  Hezekiah's  pool,  as  explained  and  proved  by  existing  remains 
in  Quarterly  Statement,  1891,  p.  277. 

As  the  Mar  Metri  Church  is  not  Crusading  but  Byzantine,  for  it 
already  existed  when  the  Christians  took  ]iossession  of  the  town 
A.D.  1099,  so  these  underground  buildings  must  also  have  been  there 
ali'eady,  as  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  church  stands  on  one  of 
the  piers,  and  the  latter  also  are  probaltly  either  Byzantine  or,  aa  I 
suppo.se,  Roman.  From  the  year  1150  a.d.  we  have  a  plan  of  the  city,- 
as  it  was  not  long  after  being  taken  by  the  Christians,  in  which  just  at 
tin's  place  is  shown  a  church  :  "Ecclesia  in  fiiiida  S.  Georgii."  At  that 
time  it  bore  the  name  "S.  George"  only,  and  the  buildings  afterwards 
became  divided  into  two,  "St.  George,"  and  "  Denietrius."  Tobler,  even 
as  late  as  18.53,  describes  in  his  "Topograpliy  of  Jerusalem,"  Berlin,  1853, 
vol.  i,  p.  279,  the  very  building  as  one,  "in   a  tine  situation,  having  two 

'   Compare  plan  in  Quardrli/  Statement,  1893,  p.  191. 

-  "  Zeitschrift  dos  Deutschcn  Pulastina  Vereins,"  1891,  p.  136. 
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churches,  Demetrius  and  St.  George."  But  now  the  latter  belongs  to 
the  Copts,  and  was  described  bv  nie  in  Quarterb/  Statement,  1890,  p.  217, 
under  No.  5,  whereas  St.  Demetrius,  and  the  better  part  of  the  buildings, 
belong  to  the  Greeks,  a  thing  which  Tobler  has  overlooked.  He  says 
that  the  name  Demetri  he  has  not  found  before  a.d.  1400.  It  was  wesi; 
of  the  Church  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  at  that  time  it  was  described 
as  a  pretty  church  with  a  chapel  of  St.  George.  It  was  always  a  lodging 
home  for  pilgrims.  May  the  words  "  Ecclesia  in  f undi "  (on  the  plan) 
perhaps  mean  the  church  on  the  arches  or  foundations  ?  If  so,  it  would 
also  prove  that  the  piers  are  not  Crusading,  but  earlier,  and  as  thev  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  Muristan,  the  latter  may  also  be  older,  and  perhaps 
Roman  (?).  It  was  always  a  puzzle  how  the  Knights  of  St.  John  could, 
besides  their  many  other  labours,  do  such  an  immense  and  fine  work, 
extending  over  so  large  a  space,  and  with  such  deep  foundations,  in  the 
short  period  of  scarcely  half  a  century.  But  if  these  piers  already  existed 
with  some  of  their  arches,  one  can  understand  that  the  work  would  not 
have  been  so  difficnlt  of  accomplishment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  my  plan  in  the  east,  one  of  the  old  arches  (the 
southern)  goes  over  the  street  there,  whereas  the  opposite  one  on  the 
north  is  destroyed,  but  the  piers  are  still  observable.  These  are  the  end, 
or  most  eastern  piers,  and  till  here  the  ground  is  rather  level,  whereas 
further  east  the  ground,  and  so  the  street,  falls  rapidly  down  to 
Christian  Street.  So  this  old  building  stood  on  an  elevated  spot,  or  high 
terrace,  35  feet  from  the  western  limit  of  Hezekiah's  Pool.  This  upper 
terrace  was  about  135  feet  broad,  and  bounded  on  the  west  b}'  the 
southern  part  of  the  second  wall. 

Jerusalem,  Jid)/,  1899. 
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THE    COLLECTION    OF    BABTLOJ^IAN    TABLETS 
BELONGING   TO   JOSEPH   OFFORD,    ESQ. 

By  TiiEOPHiLus  G.  Pinches,  Esq. 

There  are  probably  but  few  studies  tbat  have  tlirown  so  much 
light  on  the  history  of  the  Holy  Land  in  ancient  times  as  that> 
known  as  the  science  of  Assyriology.  And  not  only  has  it 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history — the  langnage,  political 
state,  manners,  customs,  and  also  the  religion  of  that  part  of  the 
world  before  the  advent  of  the  Hebrews  have  likewise  been 
illustrated.  The  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  the  domain  of 
Assyriology  bearing  upon  this  tract  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
Tell-el-Amarna  letters,  found  in  Egypt.  These  made  known  to  us 
the  fact  that  the  current  non-vernacular  in  the  Western  Asian 
district,  before  the  entry  of  the  Hebrews,  was  that  tongue 
revealed  to  us  by  the  monuments  as  the  native  speech  of  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Assyrians,  nations  closely  related  in  ancient 
times  and  apparently  deriving  their  civilisation  from  the  same 
source. 

This  being  the  case,  I  have  no  reason  to  apologise  for  calling 
attention  to  a  few  tablets  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Offord,  who 
desired  that  the  story  -which  they  had  to  tell  should  be  printed  in 
the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Fund.  They  do  not  come  froni 
Palestine,  nor  do  they,  to  all  appearance,  mention  anything  in 
connection  with  the  ancient  state  of  that  all-engrossing  land,  but 
they  recall  to  us  many  a  sacred  story  in  the  names  that  they 
mention,  and  the  new,  yet  old,  Semitic  woids  they  I'eveal  to  us, 
whilst  their  Babylonian  script  reminds  us  of  the  time  before  the 
Israelites  entered  therein,  and  the  interesting,  though  rare, 
Aramaic  dockets  bring  before  our  minds  the  period  when  those 
conquering  Isi-aelites,  who  have  made  such  a  mark  on  the  world's 
history,  themselves  departed  to  their  captivity  at  Babylon,  and 
learned  to  write  another  language  in  another  style  of  writing, 
the  one  being  the  Aramaic  tongue,  generally  known  as  Chaldee, 
and  the  other  that  which  has  develojied  into  what  we  now  call 
square  Hebrew. 

The  tablets  of  Mr.  Ofl'oi'd's  collection  of  anticiuitics  that  I  have 
seen  are  four  in  numbei-.     One  of  them  has  been  published  by  the 
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Rev.  J.  N.  Strassmaier,  S.J.,  but  the  others  are,  as  far  as  I  know, 
unpublished.  There  are  also  three  Babylonian  cjlinder-seals, 
wliich  present  some  points  of  interest. 

The  first  text  that  I  translate  is  a  simple  list  of  amounts  of 
a  substance  called  sarti.  Now  the  only  word  sartu  (nominative 
form)  in  Delitzsch's  "  Handworterbuch  "  means  "  hair  "  (that  of 
the  body,  not  of  the  head,  which  was  pirtu  or  muttatu).  In  the  list 
of  amounts  in  question,  however,  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
hair  mentioned,  but  it  might  bo  wool,  which  is  another  meanirg 
of  the  word.     I  suspect,  though,  that  the  substance  represented 


^-^T^i5ff^^TTlM!  ^m^ 


Tablet  belonging  to  J.  Offoed,  Esq.,  apparently  referring  to  barley. 

by  sarti  is  in  reality  "barley,"  the  bearded  or  "  hairy"  cereal,  the 
word  for  which  is  very  rare.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  would  show 
that  the  Hebrew  n"^rtr>,  "hair,"  and  'H'p'^ ,  "barley,"  were 
represented  by  the  same  word  in  Assyro-Babylonian. 

The  length  of  the  tablet  is  2|  inches,  and  the  width  or  height 
\\  inches.  From  the  appearance  of  the  clay  it  evidently  came 
from  Sippara  (Abu-habbah).  The  following  is  a  transcription 
and  translation  of  the  text : — 
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Transcription. 

Obverse. 

Isten-esret  ma-na  sar-ti  sa  Y  A-a-hu-ii  (?) ; 

Esra-sibet  ma-ua  i5ar-ti  sa  f  Samas-aha-idclina  ; 

Hamsa  ma-na  sai--ti  5a  f  Nabii-zer-iddina  abil  f  .  .  .  u  (?)-a  (?)-a(?)  ; 

Selasa-tiset  bar  nia-na  sar-ti  sa  f  A-liu-su-nn  ; 

Esra-sina    bar   ma-na  sar-ti  sa  y  I-di-ilu  ; 

Selasa-isten         ma-na  sav-ti  Sa  f  Na-sir. 

Reverse. 

!Esra-salset  bar  ma-na  Tf  Nabu-zer-iddina 
abil  t  Ur-du. 

Arhu  Nisannu,  iimii  sissesru,  sattu  istenesretu. 

Translation. 

11    mana,  the  harley  of  Aahu  (?)  ; 

27    mana,  the  barley  of  SamaS-aha-iddina  ,- 

50    mana,  the  barlei/  of  Naba-zPr-iddina,  son  of  .  .  .  uaa  (/)  ; 

39j  mana,  the  barley  of  Ahu-Sunu  ; 

22i  mana,  the  barley  of  Idi-tlu  ; 

31    mana,  the  barley  of  Nasir. 

23V  mana  Nabii-zPr-iddina 
son  of  Urdu. 

Month  Nisan,  day  IQth,  year  Wth. 

If  my  translation  of  "  barley "  for  tlie  word  sarti,  -which 
appears  in  this  text,  be  right,  then  the  idcoo-ram  (Akkadian  or 
Sumerian  expression)  for  this  word  is  "^  ^  {see  the  "  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Seniiticarum,"  pars  ii,  t.  i,  fasc.  1,  p.  43).  The 
transcription  there  given  (which  is  my  own)  is  serani,  and  is 
based   on  the  pj;;i>'  of  the  Aramaic  version  of  the   tablet  there 

published.    The  equivalent  Syriac  word  is  "l^'r^C  se'arfa,  agreeing 
in   form    with    the    Assyro-Babylonian    .sarin,    and   the    Hebrew 

T  ; 

The  reverse  of  the  tablet  has  an  additional  entry  in  siuallcr 
characters,  this  having  been  omitted  by  mistake  ou   the  obverse. 

^  Tliis  agrees  in  form  with  tbc  Hebrew  Dnyl*',  the  plural. 

•  It  is  to  bo  noted  thai,  if  the sar/i  of  this  tablet  meant  "  liair  "  or  "  wool," 
it  could  liardlv  be  used  witliout  b';iiif,'  defined  more  exactlj',  and  would  need 
tlie  luuiic  of  llic  aiiiinul  Iroiii  uliirli  it  was  lnK(ii. 
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As  the  person  here  mentioned  had  the  same  name  as  the  third  of 
the  list,  the  names  of  the  fathers  of  the  two  Nabu-zcr-iddinas 
have  been  added,  sx)  as  to  distinguish  them.^  This  name,  it  may 
be  noted,  is  the  Nebuzaradan  of  2  Kings  xxv,  8,  &c.,  and  is 
there  vocalised,  with  regard  to  its  last  component  parts,  like 
Merodach-baladan. 

JudffinsT  from  the  date,  the  tablet  must  have  been  written 
either  in  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nabonidus, 
or  Darius.  Of  these  four  reigns  those  of  the  first  two  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  probable. 

II. 

mi  ^    4 

Tablet  belonging  to  J.  Offohd,  Esq.,  referring  to  garments  for  the  images  of 

deities  at  Sippara. 

The  second  tablet  is  1^  inches  long  by  1  inch  high,  and  has 
almost  the  whole  of  the  reverse  blank.  This  also  evidently  came 
from  Sippara,  as  the  inscription  refers  to  robes  for  the  deities  of 
the  great  temple  there. 

Transcription. 

Isten  ma-na  Sanesret  siqli  sig-kan-me-da  (sig)  ta-kil-ti 
mastaktii  sit-ta  kuseti 
sit-ta  nahlapfiti 

sa  D.p.  marati  E-babar-ra 
ni[bittu]  sa  d.p.  Bu-ne-ne 
y  Du-muq  D.P.  uS-BAR 

it-ta-din 
Arali  Aari  umu  tisu  sattu  hamis-esretu. 


1  Tiie  name  of  the  father  of  the  Nabu-zer-iddina  mentioned  in  the  third 
line  of  the  text  must  have  been  added  at  the  same  time  as  the  additional  name 
on  the  reverse. 
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Translation. 

1  onana  12  shekels  of  violet  woollen  stuff 
the  toeight  for  two  robes  (and) 
two  mantles 

for  the  divine  daughters  of  E-ialarra,   (and) 
the  garment  for  the  god  Bunene, 
Dumuq,  the  weaver, 

has  given. 
Month  lyyar,  dag  9th,  gear  15th. 

This  text  testifies  to  the  renown  of  the  city  of  Sippai*  or 
Sippara  as  a  centre  of  ancient  Babylonian  weaving  industry. 
In  all  probability  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  suggest  that 
the  "  goodly  garment  of  Shinar,"  mentioned  in  Joshua  vii,  21, 
came    from    the    neighbourhood  of  this  city.     The    word  iakiltu, 

"  violet "  is  the  Hebrew  ^Tr?^)  mostly  translated  vaKivOo's, 
vaKlvOivo^  by  the  Septuagint.  This  colour  was  obtained  from 
a  species  of  murex.  {See  the  article  "  Purpur,"  in  Riehm's 
"  Biblischer  Handworterbuch.") 

The  first  word  in  line  5  is  to  be  restored  "^f  ^^  I"".  It  occurs 
in  the  list  of  clothing  and  stuffs  published  in  W.A.I.  V,  pi.  15, 
1.  52e,  and  is  there  explained  by  a  word  of  which  only  the  first 
character,  J^,  ni,  remains.  I  have  restored  nibittu,  by  comparison 
with  line  53  of  the  obv.  of  the  same  list,  where  the  Akkadian 
][Ey  >^JH  >->^y^  is  explained. 

Sippar  was  also  the  chief  centre  of  the  worship  of  Samas,  the 
Sun-god,  and  of  the  deities  associated  with  him — Aa,  the  Moon- 
goddess  as  his  consort;  Bunene,  a  god  of  whom  very  little  is 
known  ;  "  the  lady  of  Sippar,"  probably  consort  of  Bunene ; 
Anunitum,  one  of  the  names  of  the  goddess  Istar ;  Gula,  the 
"great"  goddess,  the  same  as  Bau,  she  who  was  described  as 
"glorious."  Besides  these,  Rimmon  or  Hadad  was  worshipjjed 
there,  with  his  consort  Sala ;  Anu,  the  god  of  the  heavens,  with 
his  consort  Anatu  ;  and  Misarum  and  Daanu,  the  two  attendants 
of  the  Sun-god,  the  principal  deity  of  the  place.  There,  too, 
divine  honours  were  paid  to  the  chariot  of  the  Sun-god,  and  even 
the  temple-tower,  a  type  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  such  as  all  the 
priucij)al  cities  of  Babylonia  possessed,  was  honoured  in  the  same 
way. 

Among    tlie   iiiiiif»i'    deities    of    the  place,    however,   were  the 
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divine  Daughters  of  E-babara,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  tablet  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  May  we,  bj 
chance,  see  in  this  expression  the  key  to  the  enigmatical  Succoth 
Benoth,  which  the  Babylonians  who  were  transported  to  Samaria 
are  said  to  have  made  ?  That  they  should  have  made  booths  for 
the  divine  daughters  whom  they  worshipped  is  not  only  con- 
ceivable, but  probable.  The  inhabitants  of  Babylon  referred  to 
in  2  Kings  xvii,  30,  no  doubt  liad  their  own  "divine  daughters" 
whom  they  worshipped,  as  did  their  fellow-countrymen,  the 
dwellers  in  Sippara. 

III. 

4^  ^^  ^^)^A 


TfK: 


p^^^^^^ — 

Tablet  belonging  to  J.  Offoed,  Esq.,  referring  to  the  sale  of  an  enclosure. 
(Dated  in  the  18th  year  of  Nabopolassar.) 

The  third  tablet  is  1|  inches  long  by  1  inch  high,  and  is 
inscribed  on  both  sides  as  well  as  on  the  upper  and  lower  edges. 
Judging  from  the  writing  this  also  comes  from  Sippara. 

Transcription. 

Usurat  parzille  rabuti 
sa  y  D.p.  Nergal-bi'l-usur 
D.P.  gal-la  sa  ]  Sul-lum 
na-du-u  a-na  f  Bel-uball-it 
abil  y  Ala-lu-niiir  a-na 
mi-sir-tuni  na-din 
arah  Ululi  (?)  liniu  sibu 
sattu  samna-esretu  y  Nabu-abla-usur 
sar  Babili  d.S. 

y  Bel-iddina  u  y  Abla-a  ina  qata 
y  A-hu-nu  D.P.  mu-sa-rira  alpe 
uiah-ru-' 
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Translation. 

A  railing  of  stout  irons 
wJiich  Nergal-behusur 
servant  of  Sullum 
fixed,  to  Bel-uhallit 
son  of  Ala-lumtir  for 
an  enclosure  has  been  sold. 
Month  EM  (/),  dai/  1th, 
year  18th,  NahopoJassar, 
king  of  Babylon. 

Bel-iddina  and  Abl'aa  from  the  hands 
of  Ahunu  the  neat>herd 
have  received  [it). 

In  this  text  we'  have  a  document  of  a  somewhat  uncommon 
nature,  for  it  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  a  reference  to  ex'ections 
of  this  kind.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  expression  parzilJii  rabuti, 
I  should  be  in  great  doubt  as  to  what  the  text  referred  to,  the 
first  character  being  one  having  a  large  number  of  meanings. 
The  word  mtsirtum  in  line  6,  however,  which  comes  from  the  root 
eseru,  "  to  enclose,"  and  is  connected  with  the  Hebrew  "^Dt^  seems 
to  place  the  meaning  beyond  a  doubt.  The  masculine  noun,  mcsiru, 
is  quoted  bj  Delitzsch  as  meaning  "  enclosure"  in  a  military  sense, 
and  "  covering "  (overlaying)  of  a  door.  Mesirru  seems  to  be 
another  way  of  writing  the  same  word. 

The  Semitic  reading  of  the  first  character,  with  the  prefix  for 
"wood,"  ^y  J^,  is  usiirht  (consiruct  case,  usurat),  meaning 
"  barrier."  As,  however,  the  object  in  question  is  described  as 
consisting  of  "  great  irons,"  the  prefix  for  "wood"  is  very  properly 
omitted.  In  all  probability  it  Avas  an  enclosure  in  Avhich  to  keep 
cattle  {see  line  11).  The  date,  eighteenth  year  of  Nabopolassar, 
corresponds  with  the  year  608  B.C. 

The  fourth  is  a  fairly  large  contract-tablet,  2|  inches  long  by 
2^  inches  wide.  The  22  lines  of  writing  with  which  it  is  inscribed 
are  published  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Strassmaier,  S.J.,  in  his 
"  Inschriften  von  Darius."  As  Sti'assmaier's  copy  is  fairly  good 
(his  text  contains  only  two  unimportant  mistakes)  I  do  not  repeat 
the  inscription  here.  The  mutilated  im])ression  of  a  cylinder-seal 
with  which  the  blank  space  on  the  obverse  is  impressed,  is  of  little 
value — it  represents  simply  a  shaven  priest  in  adoration  before  a 
representation  of  the   lunar   crescent,  raised  on  the  conventional 
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pedestal  wliicli  generally  occui-s  in  scenes  of  this  kind.  What 
gives  to  this  tablet  a  certain  importance,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  on  the  edges  tw^o  Aramaic  dockets  which,  though  they  are 
not  very  clear,  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  notice,  especially  as  they 
have  not  been  publised."^ 

The  following  is  a  transcription   and  ti'anslation  of    the  not 
uninteresting  text  of  this  document:  — 

Transcription. 

Selasa  (imm")  par-ra-tu"  d''-)  ak-ka-di-i-tu"" 

sa  y  Zeru-Babili  D.S.  abli-su  sa  f  Mu-te-e-ri-su 

ina  inuh-hi  f  d.p.  Marduk-ri-inan-ni  abli-su  sa 

f  Bel-uball-it  abil  d.p.  ni-sur  gi-ni-e. 

Ina  arah  Siiiianni  (i"""")  par-ra-tu'"  (i>'-'  -am  (?) 

selasa  ak-ka-di-i-tu""  bab-ba-ni-tu"' 

ina  Babili  D.S. 

i-nam-din. 

D.P.  Mu-kin-nu  I  Nabu-etir-napsfiti  abli-su 

sa  y  Kal-ba-a  f  d.p.  Mar-beti-iq-bi 

abli-su  sa  f  Nabu-zer-ibas-si  abil  f  Ban-a-sa-ili-ia 

f  Gab-bi-Bel-um-nia         abli-su  sa 

y  Nabu-za-ba-du  ]  Ni-din-tu-Bel  abli-su  sa 

y  D.p.  Marduk-etir  I  d.p.  Marduk-sum-ib-ni 

abli-su  sa  |  Nabu-.sum-isk-un  abil  f  d.p.  Sin-tab-iii 

f  D.p.  Za-ri-qu-iddina  abli-su  sa  ]  Bel-uball-it 

abil  D.p.  sangi  d.p.  Samas 
u  D.p.  rittu  y  Nabu-napis-ti"'-usur  abli-su  sa 
y  Sapik-zeri  abil  y  Mar-duk-u 
Babili  D.S.  arah  Aari,  limu  ribii 
sattu  isfcen-esretu  y  Da-a-ri-ia-wus 
sarri  Babili  D.S.  .sarri  [matati] 

Translation. 

30  Alckadian  ewes 

of  Zeru. Babili  son  of  Muterisu 

i(p o n  31  a rduJc- rem a»ni  son  of 

JBel-nhallit,  son  of  the  overseer  {?)  of  the  dues. 

In  the  month  Sivan,  the  ewes, 

30  Akkadian  ones,  nnhlemished  {?), 

in  Babylon 

he  shall  gine. 

Witnesses :  Nabu-c'tir-napSuti,  son 

of  Kalhaa ;  Mdr-bcti-iqhi, 

son  of  Sabil-zer-ibaSsi,  son  of  Banu-Sa-ili-ia  ; 

'  Mr.  Offord  tells  me  that  Dr.  Boissier  first  pointed  out  to  him  the  existence 
of  these  dockets. 
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Gabhi-Belmnma,  son  of 

Nabii-zahadit  ;   Nidiiitn-Bef,  .son  of 
MarduJc-Hir  ;  3Iarduk-Siim-ihm, 
son  of  Nahu-Sum->Shi(n  descendant  of  Sin-tahni  ; 
Zariqu-iddina,  son  of  Bel-uhallit, 

descendant  of  the  jiriest  of  SamaS  ; 
and  the  scribe,  XabA- nap ist i>"- usur,  son  of 
Sapik-zert,  descendant  of  Marduku. 
Babylon,  month  Ii/t/ar,  day  4th, 
year  11th,  Darius, 

Icing  of  Babylon  (and)  kiny  of  [^counfries^. 

In  the  above  translation  I  have  not  been  deterred  by  the 
undesirability  of  making  "Assyrian  English"  from  giving  it  as 
literally  as  possible,  as  there  would  in  any  case  be  necessity  for 
a  certain  amount  of  explanation, 

To  all  appeai'ance  it  is  an  agreement  or  contract  to  deliver 
30  Akkadian  ewes  at  a  certain  date.  A  free  translation  of  the 
essential  part  of  the  contract  would  read  as  follows  : — 

"  30  Akkadian  ewes  for  Zeru-Bubili,  son  of  Muterisu,  are 
with  Marduk-remanni,  son  of  Bel-uballit,  descendant  of  the  over- 
seer (?)  of  the  dues.  He  shall  give  the  ewes,  30  Akkadian  ones, 
unblemished  (?),  in  Babylon  in  the  month  Sivan." 

The  word  translated  "  for  "  is  .sa,  which  is  used  in  the  text 
referring  to  the  robes  for  the  statues  of  the  gods — "  2  mantles  for 
{sa)  the  daughters  of  E-babara "  translated  above.  The  word 
rendei'ed  "  with,"  z'wa  muhhi,  literally  "upon,"  apparently  indicates 
that  the  animals  were  in  the  possession  of  Marduk-remanni. 
Peiser,  in  his  "  Texte  Juristischen  und  Geschiiftlichen  Inhalts  " 
(Schrader's  "  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek,"  vol.  iv),  translates 
sa  (very  freely)  by  "  gehorig,"  and  ina  vinhhi  (in  an  equally  free 
manner)  by  "  zu  erhalten  von."  llis  rendering,  however,  gives 
the  sense  correctly. 

We  now  come  to  the  portions  unpublished  by  Strassmaier, 
namely,  the  Ai-amaic  dockets.  As  before  remarked,  neither  of 
them  are  very  clear,  Init  the  four  letters  in  the  line  written  on 
the  left-hand  end  are  certainly  "TIIT^)  that  is,  Marduk  or 
Merodach.  From  this  we  see  that  the  name  must  be  that  of  the 
person  in  whose  j)ossession  the  ewes  were,  jMarduk-remanni,  and 
on  looking  at  the  traces  which  follow,  the  lower  part  of  a  ^, 
and  of  another   letter,  are  clearly  visible.       Jn  all  probability  the 
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complete  word  was  ^?2n-"!"l'2»  wliicli  avouIcI  be  tlio  Aramaic  form 
of  the  name  in  question. 

The  three  letters  on  the  edge  between  the  obverse  and  the 
reverse  arc  still  more  uncertain.  The  last  seems  to  be  1,  and 
I  conjecture  that  the  first  and  second  may  have  been  "y^,  making 
the  first  three  letters  of  Marduk-remanni,  which  name,  having 
been  begun,  was  partly  obliterated,  probably  because  they  wished 
to  have  it  on  the  short  left-hand  edge,  not  on  the  longer  edge 
between  the  obverse  and  the  reverse. 


L\^^^^  \ 


In  the  translation  of  the  contract,  I  have  transcribed  parra^wm 
rather  than  udratum  (Delitzsch),  on  account  of  the  Syriac  If  J^, 

•X 

"ewe."  Apparently  the  term  "Akkadian  "  (AkJcaditum)  denotes 
some  special  breed.  With  regard  to  the  name  Zeru-Babili,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  this  is  the  same  as  the  well-known  Zerubbabel 
(better  spelled  Zerubabel,  Avith  one  b),  but  is  not  on  that  account 
the  name  of  a  Jew,  as  any  foreigner  or  stranger  born  at  Babylon 
might,  and  sometimes  did,  bear  it.  It  occurs  many  times  in  the 
inscriptions. 

Marduk-remanni,  the  name  which  appears  also  in  Aramaic 
characters  on  the  edge,  is  a  pure  Babylonian  name,  meaning 
"  Merodach,  be  gracious  to  me."  It  is  the  name  of  a  well-known 
tradesman  or  merchant  at  the  time  the  tablet  was  written 
(concerning  the  date  of  the  document,  see  lower  dowai).  That 
we  should  have  it  so  imperfectly  reproduced  in  the  Ai-amaic 
transcription  was  to  be  expected,  as  it  was  not  the  custom  at  this 
period  to  insert  the  vowels  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  apparently 
on  account  of  this  that  we  have  the  Biblical  Nebushazban 
(Jer.  xxxix,  13)  without  any  indication  of  the  final  i,  which 
the  Babylonian  form,  Xabu-sezib-anni,  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
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The  absence  of  the  vowels  in  this  name,  as  in  many  othex's,  has 
apparently  caused  the  Massoretic  pointer  to  go  astray,  as,  indeed, 
was  to  be  expected.  To  all  appearance  he  has  followed  the  rule 
for  such  words. 

In  the  transcription  of  the  word  that  I  have  translated 
"  unblemished"  (?),  namely,  babbanetnm ,  I  liave  followed  Delitzsch. 
I  have  always  felt,  however,  that  the  true  transcription  is 
Jcurhnnetum ,  which  would  give  an  excellent  etymology,  for  it 
would  then  be  connected  with  the  well-known  word  Corban,  and 
indicate  something  perfect  enough  to  be  offered  as  a  gift  to  God. 
The  derivation  and  meaning  that  I  propose  would  suit  all  the 
contexts  with  Avhich  it  occurs — tern  kurb<im'i,  "  a  solemn  word," 
sumu  kurbanfi,  "  a  solemn  expression,"  a  garment,  essetiim 
kurbanUum,  "  new,  perfect  " — in  fact,  it  could  be  applied  to 
anything  that  was  in  a  fit  condition  for  sacred  purposes. 

A  similar  transaction,  referring,  however,  to  money  instead  of 
ewes,  is  printed  (from  my  copy)  by  De  Vogue  in  the  "Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Semiticarum,"  pars  ii,  t.  i,  fasc.  1,  pp.  73,  74.  The 
transcription  and  translation  there  given  are  by  the  veteran 
Assyriologist,  Professor  Oppert.  ]\Iarduk-retnanni  is  again  the 
contractor,  and  has  his  name  in  Aramaic  characters  on  the  edge, 
but  iu  this  case  it  is  abbreviated,  the  first  element  only,  ^T^Q, 
Marduk  or  Merodach,  being  written. 

For  the  name  Bana-sa-ili-ia  in  line  11,  Bana-Sa-ya  is  also  a 
possible  reading.  To  all  appearance  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  common  title  Raba-sa-Ninip. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Offord's  tablet  corresponds  with  509  or 
510  B.C.,  but  De  Vogiie  supposes  the  tablet  in  the  "  Corpus  "  to 
be  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  423  B.C.,  in  which  case  the 
tablet  here  translated  would  belong  to  the  year  412  n.c.  I  am 
inclined,  however,  to  the  earlier  estimate.  The  ti-ansaction 
recorded  by  the  tablet  published  by  De  Vogiie  took  place  at 
Sippara,  showing  that  Marduk-rcmanni  did  not  confine  his 
operations  to  one  place. 
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By  Theophilus  G.  Pixches, 

It  was  with  great  interest  that  I  read  the  note  of  Professor  Porter 
upon  the  tablet  which  was  published  in  the  last  Quarterly  State- 
ment (p.  124)  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  A  glance  at  the 
excellent  process-block  given  therewith  at  once  showed  me  that 
the  text  was  an  official  date  of  the  time  of  Samsu-iluna,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Hammurabi  (later  Ammurapi),  the  Amraphel  of 
Grenesis  xiv,  I.  On  my  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Society, 
Mr.  G.  Armstrong,  he  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  photograph 
of  the  tablet,  from  which  I  Avas  able  to  make  the  copy  which 
accompanies  these  notes. 

I  have  said  that  this  tablet  gives  the  official  text  of  a  date  of 
the  reign  of  Samsu-iluna,  and  this  may,  perhaps,  need  a  little 
explanation.  During  the  eai'lier  periods  of  Babylonian  history, 
it  was  the  custom  to  date,  not  by  an  era,  nor  by  the  regnal  years 
of  their  kings,  nor  (like  the  Assyrians)  by  the  years  of  office 
of  the  eponyms,  but  by  the  principal  event  which  distinguished 
the  year  that  it  was  desired  to  indicate.  For  this  purpose,  in 
order  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  about  the  date,  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  uniformity,  and  it  must  have  been 
the  custom  to  send  out  to  the  recognised  scribes  an  indication  of 
the  event  that  was  to  serve  for  this  23urpose.  As  there  is 
apparently  nothing  on  the  little  tablet  but  the  historical  fact 
with  which  it  is  inscribed,  I  conjecture  that  it  is  one  of  the 
documents  used  for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  the 
communication  to  the  scribes  of  the  event  of  the  year  chosen 
for  them  to  date  by. 

With  the  view  of  testing  this,  I  consulted  the  inscriptions 
from  Tel-Sifr,  published  by  Strassmaier,  and  succeeded  in 
finding,  attached  to  two  contracts,  copies  of  this  date,  one  of 
them  in  full,  the  other  Avith  the  second  clause  omitted,  the  scribe 
apparently  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  write  out  the  whole. 
Both  these  texts  give  variants,  and  one  gives  completions,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  their  place. 
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The  following  is  a  transcription  of  the  text,  with  the  com- 
pletions of  the  last  two  lines,  given  by  the  tablet  33161,  better 
known  as  B.  4  : — 

Transcription. 

Mu  Sa-am-su-i-hi-na  lugal-e 
gis-ku  Su-nir  ig-babar-ra 
guSqi-kubabbar  me-te  e-c-gi 
D.P.  Amar-uduka-ra  a-mu-na-sub 
E-sag-il-la  inula  ana-[kime]. 
ini-ni-iii-mul-[la-a]. 

Translation. 

Year  Samsu-iltina,  the  king, 

a  bright -sJiining  mace, 

gold  {and)  silver,  the  glory  of  the  temjjle, 

to  Merodach  dedicated. 

E-sagila  like  the  stars  of  heaven 

he  made  to  shine. 

B.  4  has  the  character  e,  "  house  "  or  "  temple  "  before  mete,  bnfc 
this  may  be  simply  a  mistake  by  the  scribe,  who  was  thinking  of 
the  temple  called  E-mete.  The  tablet  33240,  better  known  as  B.  83, 
has  me-te-e,  implying  that  the  second  vowel  of  the  word  was  long. 
B.  4  omits  e  after  e,  and  reads  e-gi  simply, 

A 

B.  4  has  -gi  after  E-sagila,  making  the  expression  "  the  temple 
of  Sagila,"  or  "the  temple  of  the  high  head." 

In  support  of  the  i-endering  I  have  given,  I  offer  the  following 
remarks : — 

The  first  group  of  tlie  second  line,  tf  ^f  ^f  >^}yj},  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  in  the  explanatory  lists,  and  I  was  therefore 
oblio-ed  to  decompose  it  into  what  are  evidently  its  component 
parts,  namely,  tf  '^f  =  kakJcti,  "  weapon,"  and  jgf  E^yyyT'  *"-«*^ 
=  surinnu,  apparently  "stalk"  or  "shaft"  (of  a  column,  &c.). 
I  take  the  whole  to  mean  "  staff  of  office,"  "  mace,"  or  sometliing 
of  the  kind.  The  last  three  characters,  ^  ^  ^f,  ig-haharra, 
apparently  have  their  ordinary  meaning,  "  that  which  is  bright." 
The  first  four  characters  of  the  third  line  are  the  usual  words 
for  "gold"  and  "silver,"  and  present  no  difficulty  whatever. 
\—  ^y,  me-te,  is  equivalent  to  the  Semitic  Babylonian  simtu, 
"adornment,"  "decoration,"  especially  that  which  formed  the 
special    emblem    of    a   temple,    a    god,    or   a  king.      The   temple 
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JyjlY  I—  '!i^T,  E-mete,  equivalent  to  the  Sem.  Bah.  het  smiti  or 
simdti  (phi.),  probably  means  "  the  house  of  the  dignity  "  (or 
"  honour")  of  divinity, 

A-mu-na-sub  in  line  4  is,  to  all  appearances,  an  Akkadian 
separable  verb,  the  two  component  parts  being  y][  ^,  A-STJB. 
Another  form,  A-mu-SUB,  with  the  pronominal  infix  na  omitted, 
is  also  found.      The  meaning  is  fairly  certain. 

In  the  second  phrase  (lines  5  and  6)  we  have  an  example  of 
a  root  used  both  as  a  noun  and  a  verb.  This  is  the  word  mula, 
"star,"  the  verb  being  seen  in  ininhimulld,  "it  he  made  bright." 
MininmuUaa  is  also  a  possible  reading,  and  the  form  found  in 
this  place  is  possibly  short  for  that  written  with  a  terminal  m 
(jniiniiimulldin  or  vuniniiiullaayn) . 

The  following  is  a  free  rendering  of  this  interesting  date : — 

"  Year  ISamsu-iluna,  the  king,  dedicated  to  Merodach  a  bright- 
shining  mace  and  gold  and  silver  (or,  of  gold  and  silver),  the 
gloi^y  of  the  temple.  He  made  E-sagila  to  shine  like  the  stars 
of  heaven." 

I  give  liere  the  text  in  late  Babylonian  characters,  with  the 
variants  from  B.  4  and  B.  83  : — 

<!:^    ^   ti^  tt:\-^   -n   y? 

^  B.  4  here  inserts  >^j  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  scribe 

who  wrote  this  tablet  was  thinking  at;  the  time  of  the  temple  >:^   *—    J^], 

A-mete.      ^Tf  [   would,    however,    be    a   better   reading,    as   it  would   supply 
a  genitive  sulEk  {-gi)  to  tlie  foregoing  words  {gitSqi-babbara-gi,  "  of  gold  and 

silver  "),  but  the  traces  are  not  those  of  the  ^Ppy  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

-  B.    83    (tablet)   here  inserts   ^Y'   making   7ne-te-e.      The    envelope  has 
the  reading  of  the  text. 


3 


Y 


B.  4  omits  >Jf-Y 


*  B.  4  here  inserts  ^Tf  ].  making  E-sagila-gi,  "  the  temple  of  the  high 
.head."     The  characters  in  outline  are  completed  from  B.  4. 

S 
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As  Samsu-iluna  reigned  about  2100  B.C.,  this  is  one  of  the 
earliest  notices  of  the  celebrated  temple -tower  known  as  H'-sagila 
extant.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  but  a  few  of  the  kings  of 
Ba.by Ionia  who  did  not  undertake,  at  some  time  or  other,  to 
extend  or  beautify  it.  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  celebrated  in  sacred 
history,  refers,  in  several  inscriptions,  to  what  he  did  in  that 
direction,  and  in  the  India  House  inscription  he  speaks  of  the 
great  work  that  he  had  undertaken  upon  it  in  the  following- 
way  : — 

"  The  vessels  of  the  temple  E-sagila 
with  massive  gold — 

the  bark  Ma-kua  (Merodach's  slirine)  with  electrum  and  stones — 
I  made  glorious 
like  the  stars  of  heaven. 
The  fanes  of  Babylon 
I  caused  to  be  rebuilt  and  endowed. 
Of  fi-temen-ana-kia 
with  brick  and  bright  lapis-stone 
I  reared  its  head. 
To  rebuild  E-sagila 
my  heart  urged  me — 
constantly  did  I  set  myself,"  &e.,  &c. 

From  the  above  it  would  seem  as  if  the  temple  E-temen-ana- 
kia,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  elsewhere  calls  "  the  Tower  of  Babel  "" 
(zikkurat  BdbUi),  were  the  same  as,  or  formed  part  of,  the  temple 

A 

E-sagila.  The  reference  to  it  comes  between  this  king's  descrip- 
tion  of  making  the  vessels  of  E-sagila  glorious  with  electrum  and 
precious  stones,  the  glorifying  of  the  portable  shrine  of  the  god 
"like  the  stars  of  heaven"  (this  expression  occurs  in  the 
Beiriit  tablet),  and  his  determination  to  restore  E-sagila,  the 
carrying   out   of    which   he   immediately  proceeds   to   relate.      If 

A  A 

E-sagila  and  E-temen-ana-kia  be  one  and  the  same,  then  there 
is  at  least  one  thing  that  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  that  is, 
that  this   is  the   edifice  which  the   Babylonians    regarded  as  the 

A 

Tower  of  Babel.'  The  name,  moreover,  E-sagila,  "  the  house 
of  the  high  head,"  would  suggest  that  it  was  a  taller  structure 
than  was   usual    even  among    buildings   which   the    Babylonians 

'  A  brick  inscription  of  Esarliaddon,  from  the  mound  called  Amran, 
practically  identifies  K-sagilu  and  L-temen-ana-kia  as  one  and  the  same,  and 
at  the  same  time  indicates  the  site. 
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were  accustomed  to  carry  to  a  gi'eat  height,  and  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  tower  "  whose  top  should  be  in  the  heavens," 
as  is  related  in  Genesis  xi,  4. 


The  Text  of  the  Beirut  Tablet  from  the  Pliotograph. 


THE     DEAD     SEA. 

By  Gkay  Hill,  Esq. 

I  HAVE  not  observed  any  reference  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  to 
the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  risen  considerably 
of  late  years.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
Drake's  report,  which  appeared  in  the  Statement  for  1874,  p.  188  : — 
"  A  curious  fact  with  resrard  to  tbe  Dead  Sea  is  to  be  noticed, 
as  showing  that  the  bottom  is  still  subsiding.  At  the  southern 
end  the  fords  between  the  Lisan  and  the  western  shore  are  now 
impassable  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  though  I  have  been 
told  by  men  who  used  them  that  they  were  in  no  places  more  than 
3  feet  deep  some  15  or  20  years  ago.  Again,  the  causeway  which 
connects  the  Rujm  el-Bahr  with  the  mainland  has,  according  to 
the  Arabs,  been  submerged  for  12  or  15  years,  though  before  that 
time  it  was  frequently  dry.  The  Arabs  say  that  the  level  of  the 
water  varies  much  in  different  years,  and  is  not  dependent  on  the 
rainfall  but  on  the  sea  itself,  as  they  express  it." 

la  speaking  of  the  bottom  as  "  subsiding,"  Mr.  Drake  must 
have  referred  to  the  portions  which  he  specifies,  viz.,  the  cause- 
way to  the  "  Rujm,"  and  the  place  of  the  former  ford.  If  the 
whole  of  the  bottom  subsided,  the  whole  of  the  water  in  the  lake 
would   subside  with  it.     The  circumstances  which   he   mentions 

S  2 
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are  quite  consistent  with  a  general  rising  of  the  surface  of  tte 
"Water,  and  indeed  point  to  it.  At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  the 
surface  has  risen  since  1874. 

The  Rujm  el-Bahr  existed  a  few  yeai'S  ago  as  an  island,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  mainland  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake. 
I  remember,  about  1890,  seeing  two  Bedawin,  who  were  travel- 
ling with  ray  wife  and  myself,  swim  out  from  the  north  shore  to 
it.  Bat  the  island  has  long  since  disappeared.  According  to 
Prere  Lieven's  "  Guide  Indicateur  des  Sanctuaires  et  Lieux 
Historiques  de  la  Terre  Sainte,"  1897,  vol.  ii,  p.  280  (note),  this 
took  place  in  1892. 

My  wife  and  I  have  an  excellent  view  of  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  from  this  house,  which  is  distant  from  it  about  15  miles, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it  more  closely  we  have  recently 
been  down  to  it,  and  encamped  on  the  shore.  There  is  now 
a  large  lagoon  lying  to  the  north  of  the  north  beach,  and  this 
lao-oon  extends  east  to  what  is  now  the  estuaiy  of  the  Jordan. 
This  beach  extends  eastwards  to  a  point  not  far  short  of  the 
spot  which  formerly  formed  the  west  side  of  the  old  mouth  of 
the  river.  Eastward  of  the  beach,  the  estuary  extends  over 
a  mile  in  width  towards  Sueimeh.  The  lagoon  behind  the  beach 
extends  to  the  west  and  north  for  over  a  mile  in  each  direction, 
and  the  proper  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  where  it  issues  from 
between  narrow  banks,  is  set  back  accordingly.  The  water  of  the 
lagoon  tastes  very  brackish,  and  I  noticed  some  dead  fish  in  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Dead  Sea  has  invaded  the  old  mouth  of 
the  river  and  submerged  much  of  the  land  to  the  east  and  north 
of  the  beach,  which  stretches  like  an  arm  to  the  east  between  the 
lake  and  the  lagoon.  The  beach  curves  greatly  to  the  north. 
When  the  Fund's  map  was  made  it  curved  to  the  south,  then 
forming  part  of  the  north  shore.  There  were  many  ,wild  ducks 
and  other  waterfowl  on  the  lagoon,  and  I  noticed  two  cranes. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  a  few  seagulls,  which 
must,  I  suppose,  feed  upon  the  dead  fish  brought  down  by  the 
river,  which  die  on  reaching  the  lake. 

We  had  with  us  one  of  the  Abu  Dis  sheikhs,  who  told  us  what 
we  had  heard  before,  viz.,  that  the  basin  of  fresh  water  in  which 
tall  reeds  used  to  grow,  formed  by  'Ain  el-Feshkah  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  now  swallowed  up  in  the  latter. 
We  noticed  also  that  the  water  of  the  lake  was  now  nearer  to  the 
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•wooden  hut  on  tlie  north  shore  than  ifc  was  three  years  ago  when 
we  were  last  on  the  spot;  altliough  as  the  bank  shoals  very  rapidly 
in  this  place  a  rise  in  the  water  would  not  be  so  observable  here 
as  in  many  other  places.  The  hut  was  erected  a  few  years  ago. 
The  frame  of  it  alone  is  left  now.  It  stands  opposite  where  the 
"  Rujm  el-Bahr  "  was  formerly  to  be  seen. 

Referring  to  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  I  may  say  that 
on  two  occasions  since  1894  we  have  returned  from  the  Ghor  es- 
Safieh  to  Jerusalem,  vici  Zuweirah  et-Tahte,  and  on  both  occasions 
our  Ghavvarineh  guides  took  us  through  a  passage  in  the  chalk 
cliffs  behind  the  hills  bordering  the  south-west  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  We  asked  to  be  taken  by  the  shore  past  Jebel  Usdum  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  lake,  but  were  on  each  occasion  informed 
that  the  water  was  up  to  that  mountain  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pass  between  it  and  the  sea.  In  1890  we  did  so  pass,  there 
being  at  that  time  a  few  yards  of  dry  land  in  front  of  Jebel 
Usdum. 

Turning  now  to  the  east  side,  I  may  say  that  the  Fund's 
raised  map  shows  a  beach  extending  along  the  shore  the  whole 
way.  I  believe  that  this  part  was  not  surveyed  by  the  Fund, 
and  presume  that  the  beach  is  shown  in  accordance  with  the 
reports  of  Lieutenant  Lynch,  the  Due  de  Luynes,  or  Canon 
Tristram.  There  is  no  such  beach  now,  but  the  water  comes 
close  up  to  the  cliffs  fi'om  a  point  considerably  north  of  the  Zei'ka 
Maain  down  to  Wady  Mojib.  I  can  see  that  clearly  from  here 
with  field  glasses,  and,  indeed,  in  this  clear  atmosphere,  with  the 
naked  eye.  I  have  noticed  this  for  two  or  three  years.  But  I 
have  been  on  the  spot.  Early  in  1897  I  passed  along  the  east 
side  in  a  small  boat  as  far  as  Mojib  and  back,  landing  at  Zerka 
Maain,  Mojib,  and  at  several  other  points  on  the  coast,  and  I 
found  water,  and  that  of  considerable  depth,  close  up  to  the 
cliffs  and  rocks  in  all  this  portion  of  the  coast. 

There  has  been  no  rain  at  Jerusalem  since  about  March  20th 
in  this  year,  yet  the  appearance  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  estuary  and  lagoon  from  this  house  is  the  same  as  it  was 
when  I  arrived  here  early  in  that  month,  and  our  dragoman,  who 
lives  here  all  the  year  round,  says  it  continues  the  same  all 
through  the  summer.  Cleai'ly,  therefore,  the  rise  is  not  due  to 
the  rainfall  in  any  particular  season.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the 
fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  rainfall  of  late  years  has  been  more 
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abundant  than  formerly.    Is  it  possible  that  there  is  some  volcanic 
action  at  work  raising  the  bed  of  the  lake  ? 

There  was  a  slight  earthquake  here  in  January  last,  which 
was  also  felt  as  far  off  as  Tiberias  and  Safed.  And  I  may  here 
record  a  strange  appearance  which  Ave  beheld  from  this  house  in 
May,  1899,  and  which  may  indicate  volcanic  action.  T  made  a 
note  of  it  at  the  time.  Between  8  and  9  p.m.  of  the  2nd  of  that 
month  our  dragoman  called  our  attention  to  repeated  flashes  of 
lio-ht  coming,  apparently,  from  a  hollow  in  the  mountains  just 
north  of  Mojib  and  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
was  not  lio-htning.  It  did  not  flasli  across  the  sky,  and  the  night 
was  cloudless.  It  flashed  upwards  from  this  hollow,  and  from 
nowhere  else.  The  flashes  continued  at  rapid  intervals  of  a 
second  or  two  until  9.30,  when  we  retired  to  rest.  Our  dragoman 
reported  that  he  still  saw  the  flashes  going  on  at  2.30  a.m.  They 
were  extremely  strong,  and  the  scene  was  most  impressive,  and 
set  us  thinking  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  We  did  not  find  that 
anyone  else  had  observed  these  appearances,  but  our  house  is 
almost  the  only  one  which  overlooks  the  Dead  Sea.  Nor  could 
I  find,  on  inquiry,  that  anyone  had  ever  witnessed  similar  appear- 
ances on  previous  occasions.  Possibly  the  flashes  were  due  to  the 
ignition  ot   naphtha  or  petroleum. 

With  reference  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  my  remem- 
brance of  Lieutenant  Lynch's  and  the  Due  de  Luynes's  works  is 
that,  although  they  are  the  only  ones  recording  a  voyage  on  the 
Dead  Sea,  they  do  not  give  much  information  about  that  coast,  or 
any  adequate  pictorial  representation  of  the  very  striking  and 
remarkable  features  of  the  part  which  lies  between  the  Zerka 
Maain  and  Mojib.  A  careful  examination  of  it  and  good  photo- 
graphs would  give  very  interesting  results.  But  in  the  absence 
of  a  suitable  steamer  or  a  properly-equipped  sailing  vessel  I 
should  not  recommend  anyone  to  undertake  the  business.  I  once 
tried  in  vain  to  get  down  to  the  Dead  Sea  from  inland,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Zerka  Maain  from  the  Baths  of  Callirrhoe.  I  have 
not  heard  of  anyone  else  succeeding  in  doing  so.  Nor  have  I 
heard  of  anyone  getting  down  Wady  Mojib  to  the  lake  ;  but  even 
if  the  water  could  be  reached  by  either  valley,  it  would  be  quite 
impracticable  to  get  along  the  face  of  the  cliffs  and  goi-ges  from 
the  one  stream  to  the  other. 

It  may,  perhaps,  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Statement 
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if  I  give  an  account,  taken  from  my  journal,  of  the  little  voyage 
<Jown  the  east  coast  to  which  1  have  referred.  It  may  serve  at 
any  rate  as  a  warning  against  the  indulgence  of  enthusiasm 
■without  caution  or  consideration,  and  as  an  example  of  "  hovv  not 
to  do  it." 

In  February,  1897,  I  was  informed  that  in  a  cave  just  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Arnon  (Wady  Mojib)  there  were  statues  of 
a  man  and  a  donkey,  and  an  inscription.  That  stream,  I  reflected, 
would  probably  be  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Mesha, 
King  of  Moab,  and  Dhiban,  where  the  Moabite  stone  was  found, 
is,  as  the  crow  flies,  only  about  12  miles  east  of  it.  The  Moabite 
stone  bore  an  inscription  on  behalf  of  Mesha  against  the  King  of 
Israel.  Why  might  not  Mesha  have  put  up  some  other  monument, 
in  a  similar  sense,  on  his  boundary  overlooking  the  Dead  Sea  ? 
The  man  would  be  Mesha,  the  donkey  the  King  of  Israel,  and 
the  inscription,  when  deciphered  by  the  learned,  would  tell  us  all 
about  it.  It  would  be  a  comforting  consideration  that  my  name 
would  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  discoverer  of  this  most 
interesting  relic  of  antiquity.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  to  get  to 
the  spot. 

After  mnch  difficulty  I  arranged  to  hire  a  small  row-boat 
which  is  kept  on  the  Jordan  at  the  Greek  Monastery,  and  we  took 
our  tents  down  to  Jericho  to  make  final  arrangements,  my  wife 
thinking  she  would  like  to  go  also.  One  of  the  boatmen  came 
from  the  Jordan  to  see  us,  and  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  to 
find  from  his  account  that  the  statue  of  the  man  shrank  to  a  head 
and  the  donkey  became  a  camel.  Never  mind,  thought  I,  a  head 
will  do,  and  perhaps  the  representation  of  the  beast  is  so  weather- 
worn that  its  identity  is  doubtful.  It  was  reassuring  to  learn 
from  the  boatman  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  inscription; 
both  head  and  camel  and,  indeed,  all  the  back  of  the  cave  being 
covered  with  writing.  That  was  the  main  point.  How  much 
more  important,  I  thought,  is  an  inscription  than  a  rude  sculpture 
of  any  kind  ! 

We  removed  our  camp  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  about  4  p.m.  on 
Februai-y  27th  the  boat  issued  from  the  Jordan  and  came  up  to  us. 
It  was  provided  with  oars  and  a  little  lateen  sail,  the  yard  and 
mast  being  formed  out  of  small  trees  floated  down  the  Jordan. 
There  were  three  boatmen,  and  there  was  only  room  for  two  more 
persons  in  the  boat  if  food  and  other  necessaries  were  to  be  carried. 
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So  -we  decided  tliat  I  and  our  cook  should  alone  go,  and  that  my 
wife  and  the  dragoman  should  go  back  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
camp  the  next  morning. 

Telling  them  that  I  expected  to  get  back  to  Jericho  the  next 
evening,  we   set   sail.     A   good   north   breeze  blew  and  we  were- 
carried  briskly  to  the  south.     I  hoped  to  get  down  to  Mojib  (less 
than  20  miles)  that  night.     But  at  sunset  the  wind  di^opped,  and 
the  men  took  to  the  oars.     I  observed  that  two  of  them  seemed 
very  feeble  and  fever  worn,  and  the  remaining  one  alone  seemed 
capable  of   managing   the  boat— although   he  looked  but  a  poor 
creature  after  all.     I  found  that  they  had  not  brought  either  food 
or  water  with  them.     I  had  what   I   thought  enough  for  two  or 
three   days,  and  a  girby  of  water.     The  night   being  very  dark, 
and  it  being  obvious  that  we  could  not  get  to  Mojib  that  night,, 
at  7.45  p.m.  we  landed  at  the  Zerka  Maain,  at  a  little  beach  about 
6  feet  wide,  on  the  other  side  of   which  were  tall   reeds   growing 
out  of  a  kind  of  swamp  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream.     We  groped 
about  for  some  driftwood,  made  a  fire,  and   cooked  a  little  food. 
I  was  too  much  excited  with  the  thought  of  w^hat  I  was  to  see  the- 
next  day  to  sleep  well,  and  scarcely  reflected  what  our  condition 
would  be  if  a  west  wind  should  cause  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea 
to  flow  over  the  beach  on  which  we  lay.     However,  the  night  was 

still. 

Before  daylight  we  made  up  the  fii'e,  boiled  some  coffee,, 
and  started  at  dawn.  A  strong  north  wind  arose  and  a  rough 
sea,  and  we  soon  had  to  lower  the  sail  w^e  had  set  and  row.  We 
passed  high  precipitous  cliifs,  mountain  gorges,  and  clefts  con- 
taining small  palm  trees,  but  it  looked  as  if  the  lake  were  inacces- 
sible from  the  mountains  inland.  Presently  the  cook  and  the  two 
most  ineflficient  boatmen  became  sea-sick,  and  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  leaving  little  room  for  the  legs  of  tlie  remaining  man 
and  myself.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  felt  ill,  and  pro- 
duced a  bottle  of  arak,  from  which  he  took  a  drink.  I  began  ta 
wonder  what  would  happen  if  he  became  intoxicated,  bat  his 
drink  seemed  to  put  a  little  more  vigour  into  him,  and  I 
persuaded  him  not  to  take  any  more  for  the  present.  He 
and  I  rowed  and  steered  alternately.  After  two  hours  the 
wind  di'opped,  the  sea-sick  men  revived,  and  in  three  and 
a  half  hours  we  reached  the  north  bank  of  the  Arnon.  T  found 
here  the  same  thick  growth  of  reeds  or  bamboos  and  swamp-like 
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appearance  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zerka  Maain.  All  but  the  best 
boatman  got  on  shore,  and  one  of  those  who  landed  carried  me  on 
his  back  across  a  stream,  which  was  a  little  above  his  knees.  I 
then  found  myself  on  a  little  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Arnon 
with  another  branch  of  it  to  the  south.  This  was  too  deep  to 
enable  the  man  to  carry  me  over  it,  so  I  undressed,  hung  up  my 
clothes  on  a  tree,  and,  getting  one  of  the  men  to  carry  the  hand 
camera  and  materials  for  making  an  impression  of  the  inscription, 
waded  across  the  second  branch,  the  water  of  which  came  up  to 
my  arm-pits. 

Having  landed  on  the  south  side  I  asked  excitedly  for  the- 
stone  head  and  the  camel,  and  was  led  along  a  narrow  beach 
which  began  at  the  stream,  over  sharp  stones  which  cut  my 
naked  feet,  while  the  hot  sun  beat  on  my  bald  head,  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  up  the  cliff  side  to  a  small  gi-otto  of 
red  sandstone.  The  man  who  was  guiding  pointed  out  a  round 
piece  of  light  grey  coloured  rock  fused  into  the  back  of  the  red 
sandstone  of  the  cave  by  some  freak  of  nature,  and  said  that  was- 
the  man's  head,  and  then  to  a  strange  shaped  rock — like  some 
I  have  seen  at  Petra — in  the  rough  form  of  a  small  four-legged, 
table,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  camel.  Well,  but  the  writing  ! 
Waving  lines  on  the  sandstone — again  like  what  is  to  be  seen  at 
Petra — were  all  he  could  offer  me  by  way  of  inscription.  Seeing 
at  once  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  delusion  I  began  to  wonder 
for  the  first  time  how  we  were  to  get  back,  for  the  north  wind  had 
begun  to  blow  again,  and  wo  had  left  the  boat  bumping  on  the 
shore.  1  hui'ried  back  to  the  south  stream,  waded  across  to  the 
island,  put  on  my  clothes  again,  was  carried  across  the  north 
stream,  pushed  through  the  cane-break  to  the  shore,  and  found 
the  boat  gone  !  I  shouted,  but  there  was  no  answer,  looked  up 
and  down  and  across  the  Dead  Sea,  up  at  this  house  of  ours, 
which  I  could  see  distinctly  4,000  feet  above  me  and  15  miles 
off,  sent  the  men  north  and  south  to  look  for  the  boat,  and  sat 
down  to  enjoy  the  fu.ll  flavour  of  the  taste  of  solitude  on  the  shore 
of  this  strange  lake,  on  the  border  of  which  there  is  not  a  house,. 
and  the  last  thing  which  one  would  wish  to  see  would  be  a  man. 
I  never  felt  so  out  of  the  world. 

The  Gorge  of  Mojib,  where  it  joins  the  Dead  Sea,  is  as  narrow 
as  the  Sik  at  Petra,  of  Avhich  it  reminded  me  ;  the  cliffs  of  the 
same  piirplish  red  sandstone.     It  seemed  impossible  to  ascend  it. 
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except  in  the  river  bed,  and  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of 
a  waterfall.  The  men  I  had  sent  to  look  for  the  boat  returned, 
"having  failed  to  find  it.  At  last  tlie  boatman  whom  we  had  left 
in  the  boat  appeared  scrambling  along  the  face  of  the  cliffs  from  the 
north.  He  had  taken  the  boat  to  a  small  cove  to  shelter  it  from 
the  wind.  He  led  us  all  back  to  this  place.  There  we  got  into 
the  boat  again  and  pushed  off,  keeping  close  to  the  winding  cliffs 
to  get  as  ranch  shelter  from  the  wind  as  possible,  and  making 
very  slow  progress.  But  the  same  men  as  before  getting  sea- 
sick again,  and  it  being  impossible  in  my  tired  state  to  make 
headway  without  their  help  in  rowing,  we  put  into  a  very  little 
creek  from  which  magnificent  precipitous  cliffs  of  red  sandstone 
arose.  I  landed  and  lay  in  a  few  inches  breadtli  of  shade,  which 
a  ledge  of  rock  afforded  from  the  hot  sun,  and  looked  wistfully  up 
at  my  house.  I  asked  for  some  water  and  was  told  that  the  girhy 
-was  empty,  so  I  sent  two  of  the  men  to  scramble  back  to  Mojib 
and  fill  it  at  the  stream,  which  they  had  forgotten  to  do  while  we 
were  there.  This  delayed  us  for  two  hours ;  but  on  their  return 
the  wind  changed  to  the  south,  and  we  had  a  little  spell  of  sailing. 
Then  it  dropped,  then  it  blew  so  hard  that  we  had  to  take  in  the 
sail  and  seek  for  a  creek,  hard  to  find  in  the  dai'k,  for  it  was  now 
night,  but  at  8  p.m.  we  found  a  little  shelter  and  a  resting  place 
for  our  tired  bodies  on  a  ledge  of  rock.  Here  we  found  a  little 
driftwood,  made  a  fire  and  coffee,  and  slept. 

I  awakened  about  1  a.m.  of  the  third  day  shivering  and 
feeling  very  ill.  I  suppose  the  sun  on  my  bare  head  at  Mojib 
bad  given  me  a  touch  of  fever.  I  thought  that  we  should 
never  get  past  those  cliffs,  where  if  an  oar  broke  we  might 
be  dashed  to  pieces  ;  food  getting  low  ;  water  nearly  exhausted  ; 
sun  overpowering  ;  one  boatman  only  of  use,  and  he  but  of  little. 
"What  should  we  do  !  However,  reflecting  that  all  depended  on 
my  self-possession,  with  the  help  of  a  little  cotlee  I  picked  up 
my  courage,  and  at  3  a.m.  we  pushed  off  once  more,  the  wind 
being  then  light,  and  we  got  well  away  from  the  coast.  Then 
the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  east  and  blew  stronger,  and 
the  sea  broke  over  the  boat,  making  hands  and  face  sticky 
with  the  salt.  The  three  invalids  sank  again  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  and  the  remaining  one  cried  out  that  if  we  could 
not  get  back  to  the  east  coast  again  we  should  bo  blown 
across    to    the    west    side    and    dashed    to    pieces    there,    and    all 
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be  drowned.  My  idea  was  to  tack  to  the  north-west  and  then 
to  the  north-east  as  long  as  we  could  keep  the  snil  up.  But  I 
thought  he  would  know  better  than  I,  so  sail  was  taken  in,  and 
we  pulled  as  hard  as  possible  back  to  the  east  side.  It  was  very 
hard  work,  but  we  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  into  another  little 
creek,  where  we  rested  until  7.30  a.m.,  when  the  wind  falling 
lighter,  though  more  to  the  north,  we  continued  our  return 
voyage,  pulling  round  the  windings  of  the  coast  so  as  to  avoid 
the  wind.  At  10.30  we  were  past  the  Zerka  Maain,  and  the  wind 
blowincr  hard  from  due  north  we  took  shelter  in  another  creek, 
where  we  made  a  fire  of  driftwood  and  cooked  some  rice.  At 
11.15  pushed  forth  again,  ci"eeping  round  the  headlands,  but 
soon  after  2  p.m.  found  it  impossible  to  make  headway  against 
wind  and  sea. 

Being  exhausted  with  rowing,  and  finding  no  other  creek 
available,  we  had  to  put  back  to  the  place  we  had  last  left,  where, 
from  the  appearance  of  reeds  which  we  had  noticed,  we  expected 
to  find  some  fresh  water,  as  the  girht/  was  again  empty.  But 
we  found  the  watercourse  dry,  except  a  small  pool  that  was 
brackish  and  covered  with  flies.  Here  we  found  many  locusts 
and  some  footmarks  of  gazelles.  I  sent  the  boatmen  to  the  north, 
aci'oss  the  face  of  the  clitfs,  to  look  for  water,  and  I  thought  if 
they  could  not  find  any,  we  had  better  here  abandon  the  boat 
and  endeavour  to  climb  up  the  hills,  by  a  gorge  which  was 
near,  in  search  of  a  Bedawin  encampment,  the  sheikh  of  which 
I  knew,  for  I  judged  that  we  were  now  below  Ikmara.  Nearl}-- 
all  the  i"ice  was  finished,  there  was  no  other  food,  and  only 
three  or  four  matches  were  left.  At  last  the  men  returned 
with  the  gidiy  full  of  water.  I  could  see  my  house  lit  up  by 
the  sunset,  and  at  nightfall  made  up  a  big  bonfire,  hoping  my  wife 
might  see  it,  and  take  it  as  a  signal  that  we  were  making  way, 
for  1  knew  how  anxious  she  would  be  getting.  I  awoke  the  men 
at  midnight,  the  wind  having  dropped,  and  having  made  up  the 
fire  so  as  to  give  light  to  enable  us  to  put  onr  things  into  the 
boat,  off  we  pushed  once  more,  and  pulled  all  day  at  the  oars. 

At  4  a.m.  of  the  fourth  day  the  boat  got  on  to  the  top  of  a 
sunken  rock,  and  we  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  her  off.  She 
had  struck  several  rocks  before,  and  had  been  leaking,  and  the 
men  had  been  bailino-  out  before  this,  but  the  leak  now  became 
heavier.      However,  I  thought  we  could  not  sink  in  the  Dead  Sea 
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because  of   the  buoyancy  of   the   water.     But  soon  after  I  found 
the  boat  going  round  and  round,  and  it  struck  me  that  we  must 
be  off  the   mouth   of  the  Jordan,  which,  owing   to  recent  heavy 
rains,  I  knew   to   be  very  full   of   water.     I  tasted  the  water  and 
found  it  fresh,  and  felt  that  if  we  could  not  get  out  of  the  stream 
we  should  indeed  sink,  near  as  we  were  to  the  north  shore.     We 
got  entangled  amongst  floating  trees  brought  down  the  river,  and 
the  rush  of  the  stream  seemed  to  hold  us  in  its  clutch,  and  prevent 
our  crossing  it.     We  saw  a  fire  on  the  shore  ;  the  men  said  when       1 
they  went  in   search  of  water  they  had   seen  a  tent  there   in   the       I 
distance  ;   we  heard  a  dog  bark,  the  cook  said  it  was  our  dog,  and 
I  thought  perhaps  after  all  my  Avife   had   remained  in  the  same 
spot  with  the  camp  awaiting  my  return.     I  fired  a  few  sliots  as  a 
signal,  but  there  was   no  response,  and  I  was  stopped  from  con- 
tinuing   my    fusilade    by    the    remaining    cartridges    being    wet. 
Then  all   being  tired  out  we  made  fast  to  a  tree  which  seemed  to 
be  attached  to  the  ground  in  some  way,  and  devoted  all  strength 
to  hailing  out.     At  5.30  the  remnant  of  a  moon  rose,  and  soon  after 
the  first  faint  light  of  dawn  came,  and  seeing  now  where  we  were^ 
close  to  the  west  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  we   managed 
to  get  clear  at  last  of  the  i-iver  and  landed  on  the  west  side  of  it 
in  a  very  exhausted  state.     Shortly  after  some  French  Dominican 
monks  came  down  to  the  Dead  Sea  to  bathe.     I  walked  to  them 
and  they  were   kind   enough  to  give  me  some  food   and   a  little 
wine,  and  so  my  troubles  came  to  an  end. 

It  is  said  that  the  Greek  Patriarch  has  recently  obtained  from 
the  Sultan  the  sole  right  of  placing  steamers  on  the  Dead  Sea. 
A  small  one  I  have  just  seen  being  drawn  upon  a  truck  past 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  larger  one  at 
Jaffa  waiting  permission  to  proceed.  It  is  said  that  the  latter 
is  12  metres  long,  has  a  speed  of  14  knots,  and  is  to  bo  available 
for  travellers.     May  they  discover  what  I  failed  to  find  ! 

Ras  Abu  Kuahoub, 

Mount  Scopus,  Jkrusalem, 
May,  1900. 
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THE    SUN    STANDING     STILL     ON     GIBEON,    BY    THE 
REV.    W.  F.    BIRCH,   M.A. 

Considered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Collins  Badger,  M.A. 

Mr.  Birch  writes :  "  The  sun's  appearing  near  Gibeon  shows 
that  it  was  still  early,"  and  yet  he  makes  Joshua  pray  for  light 
in  tlie  early  hours  of  the  day  !  Would  any  general  act  thus — 
pray  for  daylight  near  dawn  ?     Never ! 

Next  he  writes  :  "  Joshua's  voice  fissured  it,  i.e.,  heaven's 
blackness  (whatever  Assuring  it  may  mean),  and  so  for  Israel 
neither  sun  nor  moon  were  obscured  at  all  for  the  whole  day." 
Bat  Joshua  never  spoke  to  the  clouds  or  heaven's  blackness,  for 
after  speaking  to  Jehovah  he  says  before',  the  eyes  of  Israel, 
Sun  over  Gibeon  tarry,  not  clouds  divide  !  Is  it  certain  or  likely 
that  those  eyes  which  were  looking  on  the  sun  saw  any  clouds  ? 
We  must  then  regard  the  fissuring  clouds  as  a  fiction ! 

Further  he  writes  :  "  And  the  sun   stood  still,  and  the  moon 
stayed,  simply  mean,  according  to  Biblical  usage,  that  the  black 
clouds   never   obscured    the    disk    of    the    sira."     What    Biblical 
usage  ?     Surely  the  Bible  does  not  tell  us  that  speaking  to  the 
sun  is  speaking  to  the  clouds  !     Sad,  if  such  were  Biblical  usage  ! 
Also  your  correspondent  describes  the  five  Kings  and  all  their 
hosts  as   "  making  no  stand  anywhere,  but  butchered  like  sheep." 
What !  w^hen    the    battle  was   a   final    struggle — a    crisis    in    the 
history  of  the  Amorites  and  of  Israel  ?     When  it  pleased  God  to 
give  especial  encouragement  to  Joshua — Joshua  x,  8  :  "Fear  them 
not,"  and  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  a  long  stubborn  contest  took 
place  from  the  words,  "  the   Lord  discomfited  them  before  Israel 
and  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter  at  Gibeon.'"    How  could  such 
a  slaughter  occur  with  warriors  like  sheep  ?     Evidently  at   Gibeon 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  took  place,  and  it  was  not   till   the  going 
down  to  Bethoron  that  "  heaven's  blackness  gathered,"  "  and  the 
Lord  cast  great  stones  from  heaven  "  upon   Israel's   discomfited 
■enemies  !     I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  confusion  of  figure  and  fact, 
thus  Jeremiah,  xv,  9  :   "  Her  sun  is  gone  down,"  and  the  sun  in 
the  heavens  going  down;  but  only  notice  the  words,  "the  sun, 
instead   of  apparently  rushing  behind  the  clouds,  stayed  in  the 
midst  of  heaven  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day." 
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According'  to  these  words,  then,  the  sun  stood  overhead  with 
Ecorching  heat  about  the  whole  day — for  some  10  or  12  hoars,  and 
then  started  afresh ! 

Singular  explanation  !  particularly  after  blaming  Ben  Sirach 
as  foolish  for  writing  that  the  notion  (Ecclus.  46,  4)  "  that  one  day 
was  as  long  as  two  was  Biblically  gratuitons^''  !  On  the  contrary, 
I  distinctly  aflSrm  that  this  fact  is  Biblically  necessary  if  we 
translate  the  Hebrew  words  in  their  simple  and  proper  sense. 
Has  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Editor,  read  my  challenge  in  your 
magazine  for  July,  1899  ?  If  so,  why  did  he  not  attempt  to  prove 
that  translation  wrong?  I  requested  any  Jew  or  Hebrew  pro- 
fessor to  do  so,  but  have  had  no  reply.  The  late  excellent  Dean 
Stanley,  in  his  work  on  Palestine,  wrote :  "  If  the  sun  were  over 
Gibeon  it  would  be  in  the  east,  if  in  the  midst  of  heaven  it 
would  be  overhead.''  He  did  not  observe  that  the  Bible  says  it 
was  both,  and  how  could  the  sun  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time  ?  Perhaps,  then,  your  correspondent  has  not  patiently  con- 
sidered my  challenge,  and,  like  the  Dean,  written  hastily  !  All 
who  rest  their  hopes  on  the  Word  of  God  will  wish  the  transla- 
tion to  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  Allow  me,  then,  once  more  to 
give  the  ti'ue  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  the  right 
translation  :  "  Then  Joshua  is  speaking  to  Jehovah,  and  says 
before  the  eyes  of  Israel,  Sua  (or  sunlight)  over  Gibeon  rest 
(or  tarry)  and  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  and  the  sun  is- 
tarrying,  and  the  moon  staid  till  the  nation  is  avenged  of  their 
enemies.  Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  the  upright  that  the 
sun  is  tarrying  in  the  half  of  the  heavens,  and  does  not  hasten  to- 
set  for  a  complete  day,  and  there  has  not  been  as  this  day  before 
it  or  after  it  'r  "  Instead  therefore  of  the  sun  standing  still  over- 
head, and  exhausting  Joshua's  men  and  prostrating  them  with 
this  portentous  miracle,  the  Bible  affirms  that  the  sun  was  moving'^ 
for  "  did  not  hasten  or  hurry  to  set  "  implies  quiet,  continuous 
movement,  and  not  the  sudden  cessation  of  light — no  lotig  twilight 
as  in  the  East — the  man  does  not  hasten  cannot  mean  he  stands- 
still.  So  with  the  sun,  its  ordinary  motion  continued,  and  it 
remained  visible  the  whole  day,  so  making,  as  Ben  Sirach  witnesses, 
some  2,500  years  ago,  "  one  day  as  long  as  two." 

So  far,  then,  from  the  crash  and  ruin  of  the  universe  according- 
to  the  Dean  and  Bishop  Colenso,  the  miracle,  according  to 
the   Hebrew,    concerns   the    rays  of    light ;     somehow   it   pleased 
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Alnnghty  God  to  keep  the  sun  visible  the  night  through.  How 
different  an  exercise  of  A-lmighty  power  from  the  sudden  check 
of  the  earth  in  her  course  !  An  archdeacon,  however,  wrote  to 
me,  not  objecting  to  the  ti'anslation,  but  saying  that  T  should  have 
to  show  to  scientific  unbelievers  how  this  continuance  of  light 
was  effected — an  unreasonable  demand  for  me  to  explain  the 
miracle!  But  with  St.  Paul,  I  must  say,  "Bear  with  me  in  my 
folly,"  and  I  will  copy  an  account  of  a  natural  phenomenon 
from  the  "  Gallery  of  Nature  and  Art,"  vol.  iv,  p.  521. 
M.  Helvidius,  February  5th,  1674,  wrote  that  near  Marienbui'g,. 
in  Prussia,  he  saw,  "  under  the  sun  near  the  horizon  a  somewhat 
dilute  small  cloud,  beneath  which  there  appeared  a  mock  sun,  of 
the  same  size  to  sense  with  the  true  sun,  and  under  the  same 
verticle  of  a  somewhat  red  colour,  soon  after  the  true  sun 
descending  more  and  more  to  the  horizon  towards  the  said  cloud,, 
the  spurious  sun  beneath  it  gi^ew  clearer  and  clearer,  so  that  th& 
reddish  colour  in  that  apparent  solar  disk  vanished,  and  put  on 
the  crenuine  solar  light." 

If,  then,  there  be  a  possibility  in  nature  of  a  mock  sun,  how  can 
we  doubt  that  Almighty  Power  could  somehow  continue  the  light 
of  the  sun  the  night  through  ?  The  Hebrew  demands  it,  the 
occasion  was  momentous,  the  destiny  of  Israel  hung  on  that 
battle;  for  if  conquered  and  annihilated,  where  the  promises  ?  the 
Hebrew  dispensation  ?  the  Christian  ?  the  world's  i-egeneration  ? 
The  sun — the  heathen's  god — favouring  their  enemies,  must  have 
added  terribly  to  the  fears  of  the  Amorites  and  completed  their 
dispersion,  so  preventing  innumerable  battles.  In  wisdom,  there- 
fore, and  in  mercy  was  that  day  prolonged. 
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RESULTS     OF    METEOROLOGICAL     OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN    AT    TIBERIAS    IN    THE    YEAR    1899. 

By  James  Glaesher,  F.R.S. 

"The  numbers  in  column  1  of  this  table  sbow  the  highest  reading 
of  the  barometer  in  each  month.  The  highest  appear  in  the 
winter,  and  the  lowest  in  the  summer  months.  The  maximum 
for  the  jear  was  31  "082  inches,  in  January,  and  the  next  in  order 
30'935  inches,  in  November. 

In  column  2  the  lowest  reading  in  each  month  is  shown  ;  the 
minimum  for  the  year  was  30"260  inches,  in  August,  and  the  next 
in  order  30*292  inches,  in  June. 

The  range  of  readings  in  the  year  was  0*822  inch.  The  range 
in  the  morning  observations  was  0"748  inch,  being  0'210  inch 
greater  than  the  range  at  Jerusalem. 

The  numbers  in  the  3i-d  column  show  the  extreme  range  of 
readings  in  each  month;  the  smallest  was  0"174  inch,  in  July, 
and  the  next  in  order  0*304  inch,  in  September  ;  the  largest  was 
0*626  inch,  in  January,  and  the  next  in  order  0*490  inch,  in 
November. 

The  numbers  in  columns  4  and  5  .show  the  mean  monthly 
reading  of  the  barometer  at  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  and  in  column  6 
the  lower  reading  at  4  p.m.  than  at  8  a.m. ;  the  smallest  difference 
between  these  two  readings  was  0048  inch,  in  December,  and  the 
next  in  order  0*058  inch,  in  February  ;  the  largest  was  0*100  inch, 
in  May,  and  the  next  in  order  0*094  inch,  in  September.  In 
England,  in  Januai-y,  the  readings  at  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  are 
practically  the  same;  in  all  other  months  the  reading  at  4  p.m.  is 
lower  than  at  8  a.m. ;  the  greatest  difference  is  0*025  inch,  in 
June.  The  mean  for  the  year  at  Tiberias  was  0*076  inch,  being 
about  four  times  greater  than  in  England. 

The  numbers  in  the  7th  column  show  the  mean  monthly 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  highest  was  30*772  inches,  in 
January,  and  the  next  in  order  30*721  inches,  in  November;  the 
lowest  was  30*407  inches,  in  July,  and  the  next  in  order  30427 
inches,  in  Augn.st.     The  mean  for  the  year  was  30*595  inches. 

The  highest  temperature  of  the  air  in  each  month  is  shown  in 
•column  8.     The  first  day  in  the  year  the  temperature  reached  90° 
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rvntions  taken  at  Tiberias,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Torrance,  at  about  652  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  open  on  all  sides. 

Latitude,  32°  48'  N. ;    Longitude,  S.l"  34'  E. 
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was  on  Marcli  25tli,  and  there  was  one  other  day  in  March  on 
Avhich  tlie  temperature  reached  or  exceeded  90°  ;  in  April  on 
11  days  ;  in  May  on  22  days  ;  in  June,  July,  and  August  it  reached 
or  exceeded  90°  on  every  day ;  in  September  on  28  days ;  in 
October  on  11  days;  and  in  November  on  two  days;  thus  the 
tempeiatui-e  reached  or  exceeded  90°  on  168  days  during  the  year. 
At  Jerusalem  the  tempei'ature  did  not  reach  90°  till  May  10th, 
and  there  were  only  20  days  in  the  year  on  -which  the  temperature 
was  as  high  as  90°.  At  Tiberias  the  temperature  was  100°  on 
]\Iay  8th,  and  reached  or  exceeded  100°  on  eight  other  days  in  this 
month  ;  in  June  on  six  days  ;  in  July  on  10  days ;  in  August  on 
nine  days ;  in  September  on  seven  days  ;  and  in  October  on  three 
days  ;  thus  on  44  days  in  the  year  the  temperature  reached  or 
exceeded  100°.  The  highest  temperature  in  the  year  at  Tiberias 
was  114°,  on  June  24th  ;   at  Jerusalem  it  was  99°,  on  June  25th. 

The  lowest  temperature  of  the  air  in  each  month  is  shown  in 
column  9.^  The  lowest  in  the  year  was  37°-0,  on  February  21st ; 
the  next  lowest  was  40°,  on  both  January  3rd  and  21st ;  and  from 
February  21st  to  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  no  temperature  so 

1  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Torrance,  dated  January  23rd,  1900,  he  states: — 

"  I  am  sorry  about  the  error  in  minimum  thermometer  of  last  year.  On 
February  21st  I  found  the  spirit  column  broken  in  the  minimum  thermometer, 
and  tlie  readings  too  low  by  10  degrees,  and  made  this  correction  in  the  record 
from  January  1st  to  February  21st. 

"  The  observations  for  January,  February,  March,  and  April  were  taken  by 
my  late  dispenser,  Mr.  David  Lawin,  who  has  liad  to  retire  on  account  of 
ilhacss.  The  observations  afterwards  were  taken  by  our  Scripture-reader, 
Mr.  James  Cohen;  now  they  are  being  taken  by  my  new  dispenser,  Mr. 
R.  Nassar. 

"  On  January  5th,  about  2  a.m.,  we  were  awakened  by  an  earthquake,  which 
must  have  lasted  from  five  to  tea  seconds.  I  have  felt  several  shocks  during 
my  fifteen  years'  residence  liere,  but  this  was  the  most  severe.  No  damage  was 
done  to  buildings,  as  far  as  1  can  ascertain,  but  many  people  fled  into  tlie  fields 
and  remained  there  a  considerable  time  in  fear  and  trembling,  some  of  whom 
afterwards  became  ill  from  the  effects  of  the  exposure.  From  correspondence, 
I  learn  the  earthquake  extended  to  Mount  Lebanon,  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

"  A  bridire  of  good  stonework  has  now  been  built  over  the  Amud  on  the 
way  from  Tiberias  to  Safed,  ao  the  northern  end  of  the  plain  Genessaret.  It 
was  very  needful,  as  many  lives  have  been  lost  in  thatsli-eam.  It  is  rather  low, 
however,  as  already  this  year,  after  a  heavy  rainfall,  the  water  rose  above  the 
level  of  the  bridge.  The  Grovernment  contemplate  buUding  another  bridge  in 
the  plain  of  Genessaret,  over  the  Kubudeyeh." 
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low  as  40°,  the  nearest  approach  being'  45°,  which  occurred  on 
each  of  the  nights  of  February  22nd,  March  2nd,  and  December 
23rd  and  24th ;  thus  the  temperature  was  as  low  or  lower  than 
40°  on  only  three  nights  during  the  year.  At  Jerusalem  the 
lowest  in  the  year  was  31°,  on  January  18th;  and  there  were 
54  nights  in  the  year  when  the  temperature  was  as  low  or  lower 
than  40°. 

The  yearly  range  of  temperatui^e  Avas  77° ;  at  Jerusalem  it 
was  68°. 

The  range  of  temperature  in  each  month  is  shown  in  column  10, 
and  these  numbers  vary  from  28°  in  August  to  52°  in  March. 
At  Jerusalem  the  range  varied  from  23°'5  in  January  to  49°  in 
both  April  and  May. 

In  column  11  the  mean  of  all  the  high  day  temperatures  in 
each  month  is  shown.  The  lowest  was  63°'4,  in  January,  being 
13°'l  higher  than  that  at  Jerusalem,  the  next  in  order  were  67°"9, 
in  February,  and  68°'3,  in  December  ;  the  highest  was  99°"8,  in 
July,  and  the  next  in  order  were  98°"9,  in  August,  and  97°'5,  in 
June.  At  Jerusalem  the  lowest  were  50°"3,  in  January,  55°'3,  in 
December,  and  55°'9,  in  February  ;  the  highest  were  85°'4,  in 
August,  85°'3,  in  September,  and  84°"7,  in  July.  The  mean  for 
the  year  at  Tiberias  was  84°-l ;  at  Jerusalem  it  was  71°"8. 

In  column  12  the  mean  of  all  the  low  night  temperatures  in 
each  month  is  shown.  The  lowest  was  43°*6,  in  January,  and  the 
next  in  order  were  46°'4,  in  February,  and  54''"2,  in  December: 
the  highest  was  77°'2,  in  August,  and  the  next  in  order  were 
75°'6,  in  July,  and  75°'5,  in  September.  At  Jerusalem  the  lowest 
were  38°'2,  in  January,  42°-0,  in  February,  and  44°1,  in  December; 
the  highest  were  64°'8,  in  September,  64°*4,  in  August,  and  64°-0, 
in  July.  At  Tiberias  the  mean  for  the  year  was  63°'7 ;  at 
Jerusalem  it  was  54°'l. 

In  column  13  the  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  is  shown  in 
each  month;  the  smallest  was  14°1,  in  December,  the  next  in 
order  were  15°'0,  in  November,  and  16"'9,  in  October ;  the  greatest 
was  26°'l,  in  ^Tay,  and  the  next  in  order  were  24°'2,  in  July, 
and  23°-9,  in  June.  At  Jerusalem  the  smallest  were  11°2,  in 
December,  12°-1,  in  January,  and  13°'8,  in  November  ;  the  greatest 
were  24°-5,  in  May,  2r-2,  in  June,  and  21°,  in  August.  At 
Tiberias  the  mean  daily  range  for  the  year  was  20°*4  ;  at  Jerusalem 
it  was  17''7. 
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The  mean  temperature  of  tlie  air,  as  found  from  the  maximum 
and  minimum  temperatures  only,  is  shown  in  each  month  in 
column  1-4  ;  the  lowest  was  53°"5,  in  January,  and  the  next  in 
order  b?""!,  in  February,  and  61°'2,  in  December;  the  highest 
was  88°-l,  in  August,  and  the  next  in  order  87°7,  in  July,  and 
86°-2,  in  September.  At  Jerusalem  the  lowest  temperatures  were 
44°-2,  in  January,  49°-0,  in  February,  and  49° '7,  in  December  ;  the 
highest  were  75°-0,  in  September,  74°-9,  in  August,  and  74°"3,  in 
July.  At  Tiberias  the  mean  temperature  increased  month  by 
month  to  the  maximum  ia  August,  then  decreased  month  by 
month  to  the  end  of  the  year.  At  Jerusalem  the  mean  tempera- 
ture increased  montli  by  month  to  the  maximum  in  September, 
then  decreased  month  by  month  to  the  end  of  the  year.  At 
Tiberias  the  yearly  value  was  73°"9  ;  at  Jerusalem  it  was  62°'9. 

The  numbers  in  the  loth  and  16th  columns  are  the  mean 
readings  of  a  dry  and  wet-bulb  thermometer,  taken  daily  at 
8  a.m.  If  those  in  column  15  be  compared  with  tbose  in 
column  14,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  in  column  15  were  a  little 
higher  in  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  and  a  little  lower 
in  the  remaining  months.  The  mean  reading  of  the  dry-bulb  for 
the  year  was  73°*8,  and  that  of  the  mean  temperature,  73°*9,  and 
therefore  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  may  be  approximately 
determined  by  a  single  reading  of  the  thermometer  taken  daily  at 
8  a.m. 

The  numbers  in  the  17th  column  are  the  temperature  of  the 
dcAV-point,  or  that  temperature  at  which  the  air  would  be  saturated 
by  the  quantity  of  vapour  mixed  with  it ;  the  smallest  difference 
between  these  numbers  and  those  in  column  15  was  9°"6,  in 
February,  and  the  largest  20"-3,  in  May. 

The  numbers  in  column  18  show  the  elastic  force  of  vapour,  or 
the  length  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  inches  corresponding  to  the 
pressure  of  vapour;  the  smallest  was  0"302  inch,  in  January,  and 
the  largest  0"C94  inch,  in  August. 

In  column  19  tbe  weight  in  grains  of  the  water  in  a  cubic  foot 
of  air  is  shown,  it  was  as  small  as  3"4  grains  in  January,  and  as 
large  as  7'3  grains  in  July. 

In  column  20  the  additional  quantity  of  vapour  required  to 
saturate  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  shown  ;  it  was  as  small  as  1"7  grains 
in  both  January  and  February,  and  as  large  as  G'3  grains  in 
September. 

T  2 
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The  numbers  in  column  21  show  the  degree  of  humidity  of 
the  air,  saturation  being  represented  b}^  100 ;  the  largest  number 
is  71,  in  February,  and  the  smallest  50,  in  each  of  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  October. 

The  numbers  in  column  22  show  the  weight  in  grains  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  air,  under  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, and  humidity  of  the  air ;  the  largest  number  was  in 
January,  decreasing  to  the  smallest  in  both  July  and  August, 
then  increasing  again  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  columns  23  and  24  are  the  mean  readings  of  a  dry  and  wet- 
bulb  thermometer  taken  daily  at  4  p.m.  By  comparing  the 
numbers  in  column  15  with  those  in  column  23,  the  increase  of 
temperature  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  is  shown ;  in  January  the 
increase  was  only  3°'0,  and  in  May  it  was  as  much  as  10°"3. 

In  column  25  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  at  4  p.m.  ie 
shown.  By  comparing  these  numbers  with  those  in  column  17,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  in  the  months 
of  January,  February,  March,  November,  and  December  was 
hio-her  than  at  8  a.m.,  and  lower  than  at  8  a.m.  in  all  other  months. 
The  numbers  in  this  column  are  smaller  than  those  in  column  23 
by  1G°7  in  January,  increasing  to  35°  in  May,  then  decreasing  to 
15°'3  in  December ;  these  diiferences  between  the  temperature  of 
the  air  and  that  of  the  dew-point  are  very  much  larger  than  those 
at  8  a.m.,  being  in  some  mouths  more  than  twice  as  large. 

On  several  days  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July, 
August,  September,  and  October,  at  4  p.m.,  the  reading  of  the 
dry-bulb  thermometer  exceeded  that  of  the  wet  by  25°  or  more, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  was  from  39°"0  to  53°"5 
lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  shown  by  the  following 
table  : — 
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In  column  26  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  is  sliown,  and  by 
comparing  the  values  with  those  in  the  same  month  at  8  a.m.,  we 
find  that  it  was  smaller  at  4  p.m.  in  the  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  and  larger  than  at 
8  a.m.  in  the  remaining  months. 

In  column  27  the  amount  of  water  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at 
4  p.m.  is  shown  ;  the  amount  was  less  than  at  8  a.m.  in  the  months 
from  April  to  October,  and  larger  than  at  8  a.m.  in  the  remaining 
months. 

In  column  28  the  amount  of  water  required  to  saturate  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  was  as  large  as  II  grains  in  July,  and  as  small  as 
18  grain  in  January. 

In   column  29  the  degree   of  humidity  is   shown ;   the   driest 
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months  are  April  to  October,  the  value  for  these  months  varying 
from  31  in  Ma}'  to  40  in  April. 

In  column  30  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  shown ;  the 
smallest  was  500  grains,  in  June,  and  the  largest  548  grains,  in 
January. 

In  column  31  are  given  the  number  of  days  of  rain  in  each 
month  ;  the  greatest  number  was  13,  in  December.  The  total 
number  in  the  year  was  51.     At  Jerusalem  rain  fell  on  59  days. 

In  column  32  the  monthly  fall  of  rain  is  given.  The  heaviest 
fall  of  rain  on  one  day  in  the  months  from  January  to  March  was 
1-10  inch,  on  January  14th,  and  the  next  in  order,  0-95  inch,  on 
February  6th.  IS'o  rain  fell  from  May  I7th  till  October  22nd, 
making  a  period  of  157  consecutive  days  Avithout  rain.  The  fall 
of  i-ain  on  December  25th  was  1-62  inch,  and  on  the  23rd  1-02  inch 
fell.  The  heaviest  monthly  fall  in  the  year  was  6-64  inches,  in 
December,  and  the  next  in  order  4-16  inches,  in  January.  The 
total  fall  for  the  year  was  17-10  inches;  at  Jerusalem  the  total 
fall  for  th.e  year  was  22'43  inches. 


RESULTS     OF    METEOROLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN  AT   JERUSALEM   IN   THE   YEAR   1899. 

By  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S. 

The  numbers  in  column  1  of  this  table  show  the  highest  reading 
of  the  barometer  in  each  month ;  of  these  the  highest,  as  usual, 
are  in  the  winter,  and  the  lowest  in  the  summer  months;  the 
maximum  for  the  year  was  27-690  inches,  in  January,  and  the 
next  in  order  27619  inches,  in  November.  The  highest  reading 
in  the  preceding  38  years,  viz.,  1861  to  1898  inclnsive,  was 
27-816  inches,  in  December,  1879,  and  the  next  in  order  27-800 
inches,  in  November,  1870. 

In  column  2  the  lowest  reading  of  the  barometer  in  each  month 
is  shown  ;  the  minimum  for  the  year  was  27-152  inches,  in  February. 
At  Tiberias  the  i-eading  on  this  day  at  8  a.m.  was  30*455  inches. 
The  next  in  order  at  Jerusalem  were  27-171  inches,  in  December, 
and  27179  inches,  in  August.  The  lowest  reading  in  the  preceding 
38  years  was  26*860  inches,  in  March,  1898,  and  the  next  in  order 
26-970  inches,  in  March,  1896. 
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Dednced  fi-om  observations  takeu  at  Jerusalem,  by  Jo.-iEPH  GiSlEl,,  ia  a  garden,  well  within  the  city,  about  2,.50U  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  open  on  all  sides. 

Latitude,  31°  46'  40"  N".,  Longitade,  35°  1.3'  30"  E. 
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The  numbers  in  the  3rd  column  show  the  extreme  range  of 
readings  in  each  month;  the  smallest  was  0'169  inch,  in  both  July 
and  September,  and  the  next  in  order  was  0'218  inch,  in  August ; 
the  largest  was  0"498  inch,  in  January,  and  the  next  in  order 
0428  inch,  in  December.  The  mean  monthly  range  for  the  year 
was  0"297  inch.  Tlie  mean  for  the  preceding  38  years  wsiri 
0-313  inch. 

The  range  of  bai^ometer  readings  in  the  year  was  0'538  inch. 
The  largest  range  in  the  preceding  38  years  was  0'935  inch,  in 
1898 ;  and  the  smallest  0-491  inch,  in  1883. 

The  numbeis  in  the  4th  column  show  the  mean  monthly  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  highest  was  27-485  inches,  in  November, 
and  the  next  in  order  27-461  inches,  in  October ;  the  lowest  was 
27-291  inches,  in  July,  and  the  next  in  order  27316  inches,  in 
August.  The  mean  yeai-ly  pressure  was  27-400  inches.  The 
highest  mean  yearly  pressui'e  in  the  preceding  38  years  was 
27-442  inches,  in  1863  ;  and  the  lowest  27-357  inches,  in  1894. 
The  mean  yearly  pressure  for  the  38  yeaj-s  was  27-389  inches. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  reached  90°  on  May  10th,  and 
there  were  6  other  days  in  May  when  the  temperature  reached 
or  exceeded  90°.  In  the  preceding  17  years  the  earliest  day  in 
the  year  the  temperature  was  90°  was  March  25th  in  the  year 
1888  ;  in  June  it  reached  or  exceeded  90°  on  6  days  ;  in  July 
on  2  days  ;  in  August  on  2  days  ;  and  in  September  on  3  days  ; 
the  22nd  being  the  last  day  in  the  year  of  a  temperature  as  high 
as  90°.  In  the  preceding  17  years  the  latest  day  in  the  year  this 
temperature  reached  90°  was  on  October  23rd  in  both  1887  and 
1898.  The  temperature  reached  or  exceeded  90°  on  20  days 
dui'ing  the  year.  In  the  year  1898  the  number  of  days  of  this  high 
temperature  was  12,  and  in  1887  was  73;  the  aver.ige  for  the  17 
years  was  36.  The  highest  temperature  in  the  year  was  99°-0,  on 
June  25th  ;  the  highest  in  the  preceding  17  yeai-s,  viz.,  1882  to 
1898,  was  108°,  in  June,  1894. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  was  as  low  or  lower  than  40°  in 
January,  on  20  nights  ;  in  February,  on  8  nights  ;  in  March,  on 
7  nights  ;  in  April,  on  5  nights;  in  November,  on  1  night;  and 
in  December,  on  7  nights.  Thus  tlie  temperature  was  as  low  or 
lower  than  40°  on  54  nights  during  the  year.  In  the  year  1892, 
the  number  of  nights  of  this  low  temperature  was  19,  and  in  1894 
was  113;  the   average  of  the  17  years  was  55.     The  lowest  tern- 
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perature  in  the  year  was  31°,  on  January  IStli.  The  lowest  in 
the  preceding  1 7  years  was  25°,  which  occurred  on  two  nights, 
viz.,  December  31st,  1897,  and  on  January  1st,  1898. 

The  highest  teniperatui'e  of  the  air  in  each  month  is  shown  in 
column  5.  In  January  it  was  54°"5,  being  5°"7  below  the  mean  of 
the  17  high  day  temperatures  in  Januaiy.  The  high  day  tem- 
perature was  also  below  its  average  in  February,  July,  August, 
September,  October,  November,  and  December,  and  above  in  the 
remaining  months.  The  mean  for  the  year  was  82°"3,  being  l°"-i 
below  the  average  of  17  years. 

The  lowest  temperature  of  the  air  in  each  month  is  shown  in 
column  6.  In  January  ifc  was  31°,  being  the  lowest  in  the  year, 
and  0°"2  below  the  average  of  the  17  low  night  temperatures  in 
January.  The  low  night  temperature  was  also  below  its  average 
in  April  and  November,  and  above  in  the  remaining  months. 
The  mean  for  the  year  was  45°'3,  being  0°'9  above  the  average  of 
17  years. 

The  range  of  temperature  in  each  month  is  shown  in  column  7  ; 
the  numbers  vary  from  23°'5  in  January  to  49°  in  both  April 
and  May.  The  mean  range  for  the  year  was  37°"0,  being  2°'3  less 
than  the  average  of  17  years. 

The  range  of  temperature  in  the  year  was  68°"0.  The  largest 
in  the  preceding  17  years  was  81°,  in  1894,  and  the  smallest,  6o°"5, 
in  the  year  1885. 

The  mean  of  all  the  high  day  temperatui'es  in  each  month  is 
shown  in  column  8.  The  lowest  Avas  50°"3,  in  January,  being  0°'5 
lower  than  the  average.  The  highest  was  85°-4,  in  August,  being 
3°'2  lower  than  the  average.  The  mean  for  the  year  was  71°'8,  or 
0°'2  below  the  average  of  17  years. 

The  mean  of  all  the  low  night  temperafcui-es  in  each  month  is 
shown  in  column  9.  The  lowest  was  38°-2,  in  January,  being  of 
the  same  value  as  the  average.  The  highest  was  64°"8,  in  Sep- 
tember, being  3°"6  above  the  average.  The  mean  for  the  year  was 
54°1,  or  1°"6  above  the  average  of  17  years. 

In  column  10  the  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  each 
month  is  shown;  the  smallest  was  ll°-2,  in  December,  and  the 
next  in  order,  12°' 1,  in  J«,nuary  ;  the  greatest  was  24°'5,  in  May, 
and  the  next  in  order,  2r-2,  in  ,Iinic.  The  mean  for  the  year  was 
17°-7,  being  i°-8  less  than  the  average.  The  smallest  ranges  in 
the   preceding   17  years   were  9°*3,  in  January,  1883,  and  9°'l,  in 
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December,  1897  ;  the  greatest  were  33°-8,  in  August,  1886,  and 
30°  1,  in  August,  1887.  The  smallest  mean  for  the  year  was 
16°-4,  in  1897,  and  the  greatest,  24°-3,  in  1886. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  as  found  from  the  mean  of 
the  maximnm  and  minimum  temperatures  onlj,  is  shown  in  each 
month  in  column  11.  The  lowest  was  44°"2,  in  January,  and  the 
next  in  order  were  49°0,  in  February,  and  49°'7,  in  December ; 
the  highest  was  75°'0,  in  September,  and  the  next  in  order  74°'9, 
in  August,  and  74°"3,  in  July.  The  mean  for  the  year  was  62°'9, 
being  0°"7  above  the  average  of  17  years  The  lowest  mean  tem- 
peratures in  the  preceding  17  years  were  39°'8,  in  January,  1890, 
and  41°'l,  in  January,  1898;  the  highest  were  81°"2,  in  August, 
1890,  and  81°-1,  in  July,  1888.  The  highest  mean  for  the  year 
was  63°-5,  in  1892,  and  the  lowest,  60%  in  1894. 

The  numbers  in  column  12  are  the  mean  readings  of  a  dry- 
bulb  thermometer.  If  those  in  column  12  be  compared  with,  those 
in  column  11,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  in  column  12  are  a  little 
higher  in  every  month,  the  difference  of  the  means  for  the  year 
being  2°'0 ;  the  mean  difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  that  at  9  a.m.,  for  the  17  years  was  3''2. 

For  a  few  days  in  the  winter  months  the  dry  and  wet-bulb 
thermometers  read  alike,  or  nearly  so,  but  in  the  months  from  April 
to  October  the  difference  between  the  readings  often  exceeded 
15°,  and  was  as  large  as  25°  on  July  6tli. 

In  column  13  the  mean  monthly  readings  of  the  wet-bulb 
thermometer  are  shown  ;  the  smallest  differences  between  these 
and  those  of  the  di-y-bulb  were  3°'0,  in  January,  3°' 7,  in  February, 
and  3°"8,  in  December;  the  largest  were  14°'6,  in  May,  13°' 7,  in 
September,  and  12°"9,  in  July.  The  mean  for  the  year  was  55°'9, 
and  that  of  the  dry-bulb  64°"9. 

The  numbers  in  column  14  are  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
dew-point,  or  that  temperature  at  which  the  air  would  he  saturated 
by  the  quantity  of  vapour  mixed  with  it :  the  smallest  ditt'erence 
between  these  numbers  and  those  in  column  12  was  6°'4,  in 
Januaiy,  and  the  next  in  order  were  7°'6,  in  Februaiy,  and  7°"7, 
in  December ;  and  the  largest  were  25°"1,  in  jMay,  23°*3,  in 
September,  and  22°"0,  in  July.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
dew-point  for  the  year  was  48'''9 ;  the  mean  for  the  17  years 
was  50°1. 

The  numbers  in  coluinn  15  show  the   elastic  force  of  vapour, 
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or  the  length  of  a  column  of  mercurj  in  inches  corresponding  to 
the  pressure  of  vapour;  the  smallest  was  0245  inch,  in  January  ; 
and  the  largest  0480  inch,  in  August.  The  mean  for  the  year 
was  0"352  inch  ;  the  average  of  the  17  years  was  Oo75  inch. 

In  column  16  the  weight  in  grains  of  the  Avater  present  in  a 
cubic  foot  of  air  is  shown ;  it  was  as  small  as  2"8  grains  in 
January,  and  as  large  as  52  grains  in  August.  The  mean  for 
the  year  was  39  grains;  the  average  of  the  17  years  was 
4"1  grains. 

In  column  17  the  additional  quantity  of  water  required  to 
saturate  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  shown  ;  it  was  as  small  as  0"8  grain 
in  January,  and  as  large  as  5"5  grains  in  both  May  and  September. 
The  mean  for  the  year  was  3"8  grains,  being  of  the  same  value  as 
the  average  of  the  17  years. 

The  numbers  in  column  18  show  the  degree  of  humidity, 
saturation  being  represented  by  100  ;  the  largest  numbers  appear 
in  Januaiy,  February,  and  December;  and  the  smallest  iu  May, 
July,  and  September:  the  smallest  of  all  was  42  in  May.  The 
mean  for  the  year  was  58 ;  that  of  the  17  years  was  60. 

The  numbers  in  column  19  show  the  weight  in  grains  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  air,  under  its  mean  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature, 
and  humidit}".  The  largest  number  was  503  grains  in  January, 
and  the  smallest  462  grains  in  August. 

The  most  prevalent  winds  in  January  were  S.W.,  E.,  W.,  and 
N.W. ;  and  the  least  prevalent  winds  were  N.  and  S. ;  the  most 
prevalent  in  February  were  N.W.,  W.,  and  S.W.,  and  the  least 
were  N.  and  E. ;  the  most  prevalent  in  March  was  N.W.,  and  the 
least  was  S. ;  the  most  prevalent  in  April  were  N.W.  and  N.E., 
and  the  least  were  K".  and  S.VV. ;  the  most  prevalent  in  May  were 
S.E.  and  N.W.,  and  the  least  were  S.  and  W. ;  the  most  prevalent 
in  June  was  N.W.,  and  the  least  prevalent  was  E.  ;  the  most 
prevalent  in  July  were  N.W.  and  W.,  and  tlio  least  were  N.E., 
E.,  S.E.,  and  S.W. ;  the  most  prevalent  in  August  was  N.W.,  and 
the  least  were  E.,  S.E.,  and  S.  ;  the  most  prevalent  in  September 
was  N.W.,  and  the  least  were  S.  and  W. ;  the  most  prevalent 
in  October  was  N.W.,  and  the  least  were  N.  and  S.E. ;  the  most 
prevalent  in  November  was  N.E.,  and  the  least  were  E.  and  S. ; 
and  the  most  prevalent  in  December  were  \V.,  N.W.,  and  S.W., 
and  the  least  was  N.  The  most  prevalent  wind  in  the  year  was 
N.W.,  which  occurred  on  125  times,  of  which  18  were  in  August, 
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17  in  July,  and  13  in  September;  and  the  least  prevalent  wind 
was  S.,  which  occurred  on  only  13  times  during  the  year,  of  which 

2  were  in  each  of  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  October,  and 
December. 

The  total  number  of  times  of  each  wind  are  shown  in  the  last 
line  of  columns  20  to  27  ;  those  winds  less  in  number  than  the 
average  of  the  preceding  17  years  were  : — 

N.  by  G 
S.E.  „  2 
S.W.  „  10 
W.      „     7 

and  those  winds  greater  in  number  than  the  average  of  17  years 
were  : — 

N.E.  by  11 

S.  „  4 
N.W.  „     9 

The  E.  wind  was  the  same  in  number  as  the  averasre. 

The  numbers  in  column  28  show  the  mean  amount  of  cloud  in 
each  month  ;  the  month  with  the  smallest  amount  is  July,  and 
the  largest  December.  Of  the  cumulus  or  fine-weather  cloud,  there 
were  2  instances  ;  of  the  nimbus  or  rain  cloud  29  instances,  of 
which  7  were  in  December,  and  5  in  each  of  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March  ;  of  the  cirrus  9  instances  ;  of  the 
cirro  cumulus  93  instances ;  of  the  stratus  1  instance ;  of  the 
cirro  stratus  28  iustances ;  of  the  cumulus  stratus  31  instances; 
and  172  instances  of  cloudless  skies,  of  which  24  wei'e  in  July, 
and  21  in  each  of  the  mouths  of  June,  August,  and  September. 

The  largest  fall  of  rain  for  the  month  in  the  year  was  6"46 
inches,  in  January,  of  which  2*58  inches  fell  on  the  Sth,  and  1*89 
inch  on  the  9th.  The  next  largest  fall  for  the  month  was  6*35 
inches  in  December,  of  which  l"3l  inch  fell  on  the  27th,  1*19  inch 
on  the  20th,  and  113  inch  on  the  6th.  Xo  rain  fell  from 
April  6th  till  October  12th,  making  a  period  of  188  consecutive 
days  without  rain.  The  total  fall  of  rain  for  the  year  was  22'43 
inches,  being  3*88  inches  below  the  average  of  38  years,  viz.,  1861 
to  1898.     The  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  was  59,  being 

3  more  than  the  average. 
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LIST   OF   CASTS   AND   WAX   DEPRESSIONS   OF    STAMPED 

JAR-HANDLES. 

Sent  to  London  by  Dr.  Bliss,  April  27th,  1900. 

Abbreviations  : — T.J.  =  Tell  oj  Judeideh. 
T.S.  =  Tell  es-Saf5. 
T.Z.  =  Tell  Zakarija. 

1.  Royal  stamp  "  Shocoh."     T.J. 

2.  The  same.     T.J. 

3.  Koyal  stamp  "  Memsbat."     T.J. 

4.  Eoyal  stamp   "  Memshat."      Tlie  stamp  has  been  used  twice,  producing 

some  doubling  of  letters.     I  shall  send  another  of  same.     T.J. 
o.     Eoyal   stamp.     Probably    "  Ziph  "    stamp    was    clearly  used   twice.     In 

engraving  the  i/od  on  seal  the  engraver  appears  to  have  been  confused 

in  attempting  to  reverse  the  letter.     T.J. 
oA.  A  second  cast  of  5. 

6.  Small  four-winged  eagle,  with  defaced  lettering  above. 

7.  nn:,      rj^,j_     (See  p.  220.) 

8.  I^!^)X[     T.J.     (5eep.  210.) 

Upper  line  imperfect,  but  the  seal  aj)pear8  to  be  tlie  same 
with  the  one  shown  on  p.  95,  April  2,  1900. 

9.  "^--^^     T.J.     (See  p.  220.) 

Upper  line  illegible.     Tlie  last  symbol  of  lower  line  appears 

10.     to  be  an  ornament   (wheat  sheaf  h)  and  not  a  letter.     T.J. 

A^--  (-See  p.  221.) 

11.  Qn:'2     Tj      (,svep.  221.) 

or  n:  •  • 

llA.  Second  cast  of  11. 

12.  Illegible  personal  name,  seal  most  imperfectly  stamped. 

13.  Koyal  btamp  "  Hebron,"  broken  at  bottom.     T.Z.     (Wax.) 
II.     Eoyal  stamp.     Place  name  illegible.     T.Z.     (Wax.) 

15.  Euyal  stamp.     T.Z.     Much  defaced.     Place  name  taken  to  be  llcmsliat. 

IG.  Koyal  stamp  ''  Sliocoh."     T.Z. 

17.  Koyal  stamp,  perhaps  "  Ziph."     T.Z.     (Wax.) 

1«.  Koyal  stamp  "  Hebron."     T.Z.     (Wa.\.) 


Quarterly  Siatkmkxt,  Octoiiki;,  1900.] 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS. 

The  Annual  Meeting-  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  at  the 
Office  of  the  Fund,  38  Conduit  Street,  on  Tuesday,  July  17th. 
For  report,  see  p.  305. 

The  Committee  desire  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  last 
sentence  of  the  Ti-easurer's  report,  that  the  present  year  has  been 
the  worst  the  Fund  has  ever  experienced  during  its  more  than 
30  years'  existence.  Spite  of  nil  the  Fund  has  accomplished  in 
the  past,  and  of  all  the  useful  labour  that  still  awaits  it  in  the 
future  for  the  elucidation  of  the  facts  and  truths  recorded  in 
Holy  Writ,  there  is  danger  that  the  century  will  close  with  a 
deficit.  An  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  subscribers  and  all  friends 
of  Biblical  study  for  help  to  avert  so  great  a  misfortune.  As  we 
go  to  press  the  adverse  balance  against  the  Fund  amounts  to 
over  £300. 


The  excavations  at  Tell  Saudabannah  were  brought  to  a  close 
on  August  31st,  when  the  party  returned  to  Jerusalem.  It  is 
impossible  to  include  the  whole  of  the  reports  of  Dr.  Bliss  and 
Mr.  Macalister  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Statement, 
and  the  publication  of  the  full  reports,  together  with  numerous 
plans  and  drawings  which  accompany  them,  has  therefore  to  be 
deferred. 


Dr.  C.  Schick  sends  the  following: — 

A  New  Convent  at   Urtds. — A  few  years  ago  a  Roman  Catholic 
Oi"der  in  South  America  bonglit  some  of  the  gardens  of  Urtas  and 
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a  plot  of  ground  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  valley.  They  have 
since  been  einplnying  the  villagers  in  blasting  stones  and  building 
a  convent  for  nnns  of  the  Order  "  Sisters  of  the  Closed  Garden." 
There  is  to  be  a  church  and  a  court  surrounded  with  cloisters,  the 
floor  of  which  is  about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  gardens  in 
the  valley.  To  get  room  for  these  buildings  on  the  steep  mountain 
side  a  sti'ong  ^Yall  was  built  up  to  that  height,  and  the  empty 
space  created  by  it  filled  up  with  stones  and  earth,  forming  a 
terrace,  in  which  are  cisterns,  cellars,  &c.  By  blasting  away  the 
rock  a  scarp  48  feet  high  was  formed  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  has  been  protected  on  the  upper  edge  and  also  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  w^ith  a  wall.  The  convent  itself  is  to  be  two  or  more 
stories  high.  On  one  side  a  broad  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to 
the  gardens,  and  at  the  middle  of  the  building  a  stone  bridge  with 
many  arches  leads  at  a  great  height  over  the  gai-dens  and  acro.ss 
the  valley  to  the  slope  of  the  northern  side,  and  from  there  a 
carriasre  road  w'ill  be  made  leading  up  to  the  pools  of  Solomon, 
and  there  joining  the  Jerusalem-Hebron  road,  so  that  one  may 
drive  from  Jerusalem  to  the  gate  of  this  convent,  or  even  into  its 
courtyard.  The  number  of  nuns  to  be  lodged  there  I  cannot  say. 
They  will  come  over  from  South  America.  As  the  stones  quarried 
on  the  spot  are  not  good  for  the  outsides  of  the  building,  a  zigzag 
road  up  the  mountain  has  been  made,  and  good  stf)nes  are  brought 
from  a  spot  on  the  south-east.  The  appearance  of  ITrtas  has  been 
entirely  changed,  and  it  has  now  quite  a  picturesque  aspect. 

Hindrance  to  the  Navigation  on  the  Dead  Sea. — It  was  formerly 
reported  by  me  that  the  Gi'eek  Convent  or  their  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  had,  with  great  expense  and,  as  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  with  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  brought  two  ships, 
one  from  Hamburg,  the  other  from  Greece,  fur  use  on  the  Dead 
Sea.  But  a  Commissioner  of  the  Sultan  has  ])rotcsted  against 
this,  as  it  seems  by  direct  order  of  the  Siilhui,  who  considers 
the  whole  ValK'y  of  the  .lordan,  with  its  waters  and  lakes,  as 
his  own  private  property,  and  for  several  years  has  liad  there 
his  officers  as  managers — one  at  Jericho,  who  ofteu  resides  at 
Jerusalem,  others  higher  up  the  valley,  especially  at  Bethshan, 
wliere  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  many  trees  planted. 
1  was  told  tliat  the  plea  that  though  the  land  was  His  ]\Iajesty'8 
proj)erty  the  water  sIkjiiM  1)(^  Free,  was  answered  by  the  remark 
that  navigation  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  would  demand  stations 
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and  waTeliouses  on  the  shore,  and  that  this  will  not  be  granted. 
So  the  matter  stands,  and  the  boats  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
rotten.  However,  the  Greek  Convent,  being  subjects  of  the 
Sultan,  hope  that  in  course  of  time  a  way  will  be  found  to  obtain 
the  issue  of  an  Imperial  firman,  and  that  then  navigation  will 
begin. 

A  Bode  Altar  at  Petra. — ^Professor  Robinson,  of  Chicago,  was 
here  in  tlie  earlier  part  of  this  year,  and  made  many  excursions 
beyond  the    Jordan   to    Madeba,    Kerak,    Petra,    and    elsewhere. 
On  his   return  he    told  me  that  in   the  neighbourhood  of  Petra 
he  had  visited  an  ancient  "  high  place  "  with  a  rock  altnr,  but  as 
he   was  not  able  to  make    a  close  examination,   he    left   this    to- 
another   American  Professor,   Professor   Curtiss,   who  is  staying 
longer  in    the    country.      The    latter    also  came  to  see  me,  aiid' 
described  the  altar  ^  as  well  as  the  scheme  of  a  work  which  he- 
intends  to  Avrite.     This  altar  at  Petra  seems  in  several  respects  to 
resemble  the  rock  altar  at  Artuf,  described  by  the  Rev.   J.    E. 
Hanauer   in   the   Quarterly    Statement,    1885,    p.    183,    and    1887, 
p.  57;  and  by  me  in    the    "  Zeitschrif  t   des    deutschen    Palestin, 
a-Verein,"  1887,  pp.  135-159. 


The  concluding  volume  of  Professor  Ganneau's  "  Archajo- 
logical  Researches  in  Jerusalem  and  its  Neighbourhood"  has 
been  published  and  issued  to  subscribers.  This  completes  the  set 
of  four  vols,  as  advertised  under  the  title  "  Survey  of  Palestine." 
There  are  only  eight  sets  left  of  the  first  250  copies  of  this  valuable 
work.  Those  who  wish  to  secure  a  set  at  £7  7s.  before  the 
pi'ice  is  raised  should  fill  up  the  form  and  send  it  to  the  Seci'etary, 
of  the  Fund. 


In  order  to  make  up  complete  sets  of  the  "  Quarterly  Statement," 
the  Committee  will  he  very  glad  to  receive  any  of  the  back  numbers. 


Dr.  Bliss's  detailed  account  of  his  three  years'  Avork  at 
Jerusalem,  published  as  a  separate  volume,  with  the  title 
"  Excavations  at  Jerusalem,  1894-1897,"  and  copiously  illustrated 
with  maps  and  plans,  may  be  procured  at  the  office  of  the  Fund. 
Price  to  subscribers  to  the  work  of  the  Fund,  Ss.  6d.,  post  free. 

'  See  p.  350. 
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The  "  Flora  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Sinai,"  by  the  Rev. 
George  E.  Po?t,  M.D.,  Beirut,  Syria,  containing  descriptions  of 
all  the  Phaenogams  and  Acrogens  of  the  region,  and  illustrated 
by  441  woodcuts,  may  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  Fund,  price  2ls. 

The  income  of  the  Society  from  June  25th,  1900,  to 
September  22nd,  1900,  was — from  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations,  including  Local  Societies,  £1(32  ll.s\  lOd.;  from 
Lectures,  £1  2s.  Od.  ;  from  sales  of  publications,  &c., 
£124  145.  8rZ. ;  total,  £288  8s.  6d.  The  expenditure  during  the 
same  period  Avas  £589  6s.  8d.  On  September  22nd  the  balance 
against  the  Fund  was  £20  3s.  10(7. 


Subscribers  in  U.S.A.  to  the  work  of  the  Fund  will  please 
note  that  they  can  procure  copies  of  any  of  the  publications  from 
the  llev.  Professor  Theo.  F.  Wright,  Honorary  General  Secretary 
to  the  Fund,  42,  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  following  gcntloiiion  have  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Honorary  Local 
Secretaries : — 

The   Eev.    Francis    Knowles,    Gimingham  Hectory,  North  Walsham,  for 

Norwicli,  in  place  of  the  Rev.  John  Ilolden,  resigned. 
Eobert  T.  Kingsley,  Esq.,  for  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
William  Dorph,  Esq.,  the  A.  J.  S.  Bank,  for  Sydney,  Australia. 


The  price  of  a  complete  set  of  the  translations  published  by  the  Palestine 
Pilgrims'  Text  Society,  in  13  volumes,  with  general  index,  bound  in  cloth, 
is  £10  lO.v.  A  catalogue  describing  tlie  contents  of  each  volume  can  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  38  Conduit  Street. 


The  Museum  at  the  ofRcc  of  the  Fund,  38  Conduit  Street  (a  few  doors 
from  Bond  Street),  is  open  to  visitors  every  week-day  from  10  o'clock  till  5, 
i'xcopt  Saturdays,  when  it  is  closed  at  2  p.m. 


Tt  may  be  well  to  mention  that  plans  and  pliotograjihs  alluded  to  in  the 
reports  from  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  cannot  all  bo  published,  but  all  are 
preserved  in  the  olTico  of  the  Fund,  wliere  they  may  be  seen  by  subscribera. 


While  desiring  to  give  j)ublicity  fo  proposed  identifications  and  other 
llu'ories  advanced  by  ofUcers  of  the  Fund  and  contril)utor8  io  tlie  pages  of  the 
i^unrterly  fSlatement,  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  undert^tood  that  by 
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publishing  them  in  the  Quarterly/  Statement  tliej  neither  sanction  nor  adopt 
them. 


Tourists  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  tlie  Loan  Collection  of  "Antiques" 
in  the  Jekusaleji  Association  Room  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
opposite  the  Tower  of  David,  Jerusalem.  Hours :  8  to  12,  and  2  .to  6. 
Maps  of  Palestine  and  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  publications  are  kept  for 
sale. 


Photographs  of  Dr.  Schick's  models  (1)  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  (2)  of 
the  Herodian  Temple,  (3)  of  the  Haram  Area  during  the  Cliristian  occupation 
of  Jerusalem,  and  (4)  of  the  Haram  Area  as  it  is  at  present,  have  been  received 
at  the  office  of  the  Fund.  Sets  of  these  photographs,  with  an  explanation  by 
Dr.  Schick,  can  be  purchased  by  applying  to  the  Secretary,  38  Conduit 
Street,  W. 


Branch  Associations  of  the  Bible  Society,  all  Sunday  Schools  within 
the  Sunday  School  Institute,  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Sunday  School  Institute,  will  please  observe  that  by  a  special  Resolution  of  the 
Committee  they  will  henceforth  be  treated  as  subscribers  and  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase the  books  and  maps  (by  application  only  to  the  Secretary)  at  reduced 
price. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  donations  of  Books  to  the  Library 
of  the  Fund,  which  already  contains  many  works  of  great  value  relating  to 
Palestine  and  otlier  Bible  Lands.  A  catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Library  will 
be  found  in  the  July  Quarterly  Statement,  1893. 


The  Committee  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  : — 

"Sinai,  Kadesh,  and  Mount  Hor"  (Henry  Crossley)  ;  "  Eusebius's 
Ecclesiastical  History "  (Cruse)  ;  "  Eusebius's  Life  of  the  Blessed 
Emperor  Constantine " ;  "  Voyage  and  Travel  of  Sir  John 
Maundevile"  ;  "The  Hebrews  in  Egypt  and  their  Exodus" 
(Thayer)  ;  "A  Vocabulary  of  the  Chief  Topograpliical  and  Gcograplii- 
cal  Words  used  in  Scripture "  (Stanley  and  G-rove)  ;  Volume  of 
Pamphlets;  "Numismatic  Illustrations  of  the  Gospels"  (Akerman)  ; 
"  Practical  Tables  for  the  Reduction  of  Mahometan  Dates  to  the 
Christian  Kalendar  "  (Gumpach)  ;  "  The  Proper  Names  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  rendered  into  Urdu  and  Hinde  "  ;  "  Index  to 
the  Topography  of  Jerusalem "  ;  "  The  Hebrews  in  Egypt  and 
their  Exodus"  ;  "  Das  Todte  Mcer"  (Fallmerayer)  ;  "The  Assize  of 
Jerusalem  "  ;  and  other  volumes  and  pamphlets.      From  Lady  Grove. 

"  Cairo  of  To-Day."     By  E.  A.  Reynolds-Ball,  B.A.     From  the  Author. 

''  Days  in  Galilee."  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  A.  Boddy.  From  the 
Author. 

"  The  Amherst  Papyri."  By  Percy  E.  Newberry  and  W.  E.  Crum,  M.A. 
From  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney. 

"  The  Royal  Tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty."  By  Professor  W.  IVI.  Flinders 
Petrie,  D.C.L.,  &c.     From  the  Author. 
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"Kecueil  d'Archeologie  Orientale."  Publie  par  Professor  Cli.  Clermont- 
Ganneaii.  Tome  lY,  Livraisons  3  and  4,  February  and  March. 
Sommaire: — §4.  Empedocle,  Zenon,  les  Manielieens  et  les  Cathares. 
§  5.  L'ne  nouvelle  dedicace  a  Zeus  Heliopolifce.  §  6.  Jean  le  Hier- 
apolite,  eveque  d'Abila  de  Lysanias.  §7.  Le  "rait"  arabe  et 
"Teponge  amcricaine."  §  S.  La  ville  levitique  de  Mepliaat. 
Livraisons  6,  7,  and  8,  May  and  June.  Sommaire : — §  14.  La 
"  Tabella  dovodonis"  punique.  §  15.  Le  noin  de  Philoumene  punique. 
§  16.  Manboug-IIierapolis  dans  les  inscriptions  nabateennes.  §  17. 
Resaplia  efc  la  Strata  Dioeletiana.  §  18.  Inscriptions  grecques  du 
Hauran.     §  19.  Les  inscriptions  du  tombeau  de  Diogene  a  El-Has. 

"  A  Joui'ney  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  at  Easter,  a.b.  1697."  By  Hen. 
Mavindrell,  M.A.  "  Travels  in  Mesopotamia."  By  J.  S.  Buckingham, 
1827.     From  Miss  Frances  C.  Wright. 

"  II  Truttato  di  Terra  Santa  e  Dell  'Oriente."  From  the  Author, 
P.  Girolamo  Gokibovich,  O.F.M.,  Missionario  Apostolieo  di  Terra 
Sauta. 

*'  Histoire  et  Eeligion  des  Ifosairis."     From  the  Author,  Rene  Dussaud. 


For  list  of  authorised  lecturers  and  their  subjects,  see  January  Quarterly 
■Statement,  p.  5. 

Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  Quarterly  Statement  regularly  are  asked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Acting  Secretary.  Great  care  is  taken  to  forward  each 
number  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  clianges  of  address  and 
other  causes  occasionally  give  rise  to  omissions. 


It  liavinc:  come  to  the  knowled":e  of  the  Committee  that  local 
secretaries  and  subscribers  to  the  Fund  have  received  from  certain 
persons  resident  in  Jeiusalem  books  of  dried  flowers  and  articles 
in  olive  wood,  accomjianit'd  by  tlie  intimation  that  pecuniary 
assistance  would  be  gratefully  received  by  the  senders,  this  Com- 
mittee desire  to  state  that  the  said  persons  have  no  connection 
^whatever  with  the  Fund. 
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ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Fund,  38,  Conduit 
Street,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  July  17th.  Walter  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.P., 
occupied  the  chair. 

There  Svere  present  : — Major-Gi^neral  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  Omuiannej,  the  Rev.  Canon  Dalton,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  Professor  Hull,  Di-.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Joseph  Pollard, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Grace,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Harper,  Mr.  Guy  le  Strange,  the 
Rev.  C.  Lloyd  Engstrom,  and  others. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  mentioned  that  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Glaisher,  was  unable  to  be  present  on  account  of 
ill-health. 

The  Secretakt  read  letters  regretting  absence  from  the 
following  :— The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Colonel  Watson,  Sir  William 
Muir,  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  W. 
Aldis  Wright,  Revs.  Dr.  Lowy,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  Dr.  Rigg,  W.  J. 
Stracey,  Thomas  Harrison,  H.  G.  Tomkins,  W.  F.  Birch,  Mr,  James 
Melrose,  Mr.  D.  MacDonald,  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Major-Geueral  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  to  read  the  following  Report : — 

Gentlemen, 

In  resigning  the  office  to  which  they  were  elected  at  the  last 
Annual  Meeting,  your  Executive  Committee  have  the  honour  to 
present  the  following  Report: — 

They  have  held  twenty-three  meetings  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

The  excavations  at  Tell  es-Safi  having  been  stopped  for  the 
summer  break  on  July  16th,  1S99,  were  resumed  at  Tell  Zakariya 
on  September  11th,  juid  on  October  9th  were  recommenced  ai 
Tell  cs-Safi  and  continued  there  until  November,  when  the 
camp  was  removed  to  Tell  ej-Judeideh,  where  it  remained  until 
December  16th,  when  the  advent  of  the  rains  put  a  stop  to  the 
work  for  the  winter.  On  March  19th  of  the  present  year  the 
excavations  were  resumed  at  Tell  ej-Judeideh,  and  carried  on 
until  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  party  proceeded  to  TelL 
Sandahannah  and  began  work  there. 
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Dr.  Bliss  has  forwarded  the  following  general  account  of  the 
work  : — 

"Excavations  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  year  at 
four  different  sites,  within  a  four-mile  radius — Tell  es-Sjifi,  Tell 
Zakavija,  Tell  ej-Judeideh.  and  Tell  Sandahannah.  They  are  all 
in  the  Shephelah  or  hilly  country  between  the  Philistine  plain  and 
the  Judean  mountains,  Tell  es-Safi  being  exactly  on  the  border- 
line. They  all  occupy  prominent  strategic  points,  and  all  were 
fortified  at  some  period  or  other.  Before  the  permit  was  applied 
for,  Tell  es-Safi  was  chosen  by  the  Committee  as  the  principal  field 
of  operations,  and  they  requested  me  to  make  an  archgeological 
survey  of  the  neighboui'hood  in  order  to  add  such  sites  as  might 
appear  to  be  promising.  My  method  of  selection  was  simple,  but 
it  has  been  justified  by  the  results.  I  chose  Tell  Zakariya  and 
Tell  ej-Judeideh  because,  in  addition  to  their  commanding 
positions,  they  showed  a  considerable  accumulation  of  debris,  the 
surface  of  which  was  strewn  ^^■ith  Jewish  pottery,  which  gave 
hope  of  pre-Israelitish  stuff  in  the  lower  levels.  This  has  since 
been  found  in  great  quantities.  Tell  Sandahannah  was  not 
examined  till  after  the  permit  was  issued.  As  the  area  granted 
for  excavation  includes  the  town  of  Beit  Jibrin,  to  which  this  hill 
belongs,  I  sank  two  shafts,  finding  Seleucidan  ware  in  the  ujoper 
levels  and  pottery  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  in  the  lower.  The 
method  of  establishing  the  age  of  a  site  by  the  examination  of  the 
surface  pottery  may  best  be  illustrated  by  a  concrete  example.  The 
other  day  I  rode  to  Tell  Kubeibeh,  some  four  miles  south  of  Beit 
Jibiin.  This  mound  rises  abruptly  from  the  valley  very  much  like 
Tell  el-Hesy  (Lacliish),  only  it  is  five  or  six  times  as  large.  The 
central  part  has  been  strongly  fortified.  I  strolled  over  the  crop- 
planted  summit  for  less  than  an  hour,  picking  up  potsherds. 
First  I  noticed  the  absence  of  Roman  types,  then  I  observed 
fragments  of  early  Greek  ware,  then  I  found  tlie  ribbed  handles 
on  which  Hebrew  inscriptions  are  sometimes  stamped,  and  finally 
there  appeared  one  such  handle  with  the  stamp  itself,  namely, 
the  four  winged  scarabams  with  the  legend:  'To  the  King: 
Hebron.'  1  slionld  now  risk  extensive  excavations  at  Tell 
Kubeibeh,  with  no  further  prelimiuaiy  examination,  in  full 
confidence  of  finding  not  only  Hebrew  i-emains  not  far  from  the 
burface,  but  pre-Israelite  remains  in  the  heart  of  the  mound. 

"^My  last  annual  report  described  the  first  two  seasons'  work  at 
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Tell  Zakarija  and  tlie  first  season  at  Tell  es-Safi.  At  the  former 
place  we  had  found  a  large  fortification,  strengthened  by  towers, 
and  enclosing  a  space,  occupied  by  houses  which  appeared  to  have 
been  built  at  four  different  periods.  At  Tell  es-Safi  we  had 
traced  the  wall  around  the  ancient  town,  and  had  begun  a  large 
clearance  to  the  rock  at  the  north-east  part  of  the  mound.  After 
the  report  was  sent  we  found  in  this  clearance,  at  a  depth  of  some 
20  feet,  a  rude  enclosure  containing  three  monoliths,  exactly 
oriented,  resting  on  footstones  and  embedded  in  a  sti-atum 
characterised  by  pre-Israelite  pottery.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  we  have  here  an  ancient  heathen  '  high  place,'  ante- 
dating Jewish  times.  During  the  summer  the  excavations  were 
interrupted  for  about  six  weeks.  Early  in  September  we  returned 
to  Tell  Zakariya.  The  fortress  occupied  only  the  south-east  part 
of  the  ancient  town,  and  before  suspending  operations  at  the  site 
it  seemed  best  to  make  a  large  clearance  more  in  the  centre  of 
the  Tell,  where  the  debris  appeared  to  be  less  disturbed  and 
showed  two  strata,  one  pre-Israelite,  the  other  Jewish.  Our 
hopes  of  finding  cuneiform  tablets  in  the  lower  stratum  and 
Hebrew  steles  in  the  upper  were  not  realized,  but  our  labour  was 
partially  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  many  whole  specimens  of 
jars,  vases,  bowls,  &c.,  which  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the 
pottery  of  these  periods.  Moving  to  Tell  es-Safi  in  October  we 
were  again  confronted  by  the  limitations  which  the  present  condi- 
tion of  that  most  important  and  ancient  site  sets  to  excavation. 
The  centre  of  the  mound  is  occupied  by  a  village  ;  the  south  end, 
where  the  ancient  Acropolis  probably  once  stood,  is  covered  by 
the  ruins  of  the  crusading  fortress  of  Blanche  Garde,  over  which 
extends  a  large  modern  cemetery,  and  even  on  the  north-east 
plateau,  where  we  began  to  dig,  operations  wei-e  limited  by 
another  cemetery.  Choosing  the  few  unencumbered  spaces  we 
practically  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  discovery  by  a  series 
of  large  clearances  and  carefully  disposed  shafts.  The  results 
were  very  disappointing.  The  buildings  were  of  the  hovel  type  ; 
the  pottery,  though  ancient,  was  mostly  in  fragments ;  one  Baby- 
lonian cylinder  and  four  scarabs  represented  the  total  of  inscribed 
gems.  In  my  last  annual  report  1  mentioned  the  ancient  rubbish 
heap  found  covering  the  ruined  city  wall,  in  which  we  discovered 
a  quantity  of  objects  of  various  age  and  character,  including 
masks,  heads,  and  figures  in  pottery,  fragments  of  stone  statuettes, 
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numerous  Egyptian  amulets,  Babylonian  seals,  &c.  These 
indicated  tliafc  somewhere  in  the  Tell  important  buildings  were 
to  be  found.  Having  failed  to  discover  these  in  the  excavations 
conducted  in  the  available  portions  of  the  Tell,  we  were  forced  to 
conclude  that  they  lie  buried  under  the  modern  village,  or  under 
the  various  cemeteries,  where  digging  was  absolutely  prohibited. 
What,  then,  were  the  results  of  our  excavations  at  Tell  es-Safi,  and 
what  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  identification  of  this  site  with 
Gath  ?  First,  we  have  proved  that  it  had  an  uninterrupted 
occupation  from  the  earliest  pre-Israelite  to  late  Greek  times  ; 
secondly,  that  it  contained  a  heathen  '  high  place  '  ;  and  thirdly, 
that  it  was  probably  fortified  during  the  Jewish  period.  As  I 
have  stated  before,  our  work  has  furnished  no  argument  against 
the  Gath  theory.  We  have  proved  the  existence  of  a  city  quite 
as  ancient  as  Gath,  on  a  site  where  Gath  may  reasonably  be 
looked  for,  fortified  at  about  the  time  when  Gath  was  made  a  city 
of  defence.  The  aim  of  the  Fund  is  the  systematic  exploration  of 
the  Holy  Land.  It  is  no  temporary  organisation  staking  its  all 
upon  a  single  expedition.  It  was  inevitable  that  Tell  es-Saft 
should  be  excavated,  and  speaking  as  agent  of  the  Fund,  notwith- 
standing my  disappointment  at  the  meagre  results  of  the  work,  I 
cannot  feel  that  the  time  spent  there  was  lost.  What  can  be 
shown  by  excavation  has  been  shown,  and  Tell  es-Safi  may  now 
be  struck  off  from  the  sites  to  be  investigated. 

'■  Tell  ej-Judeideh  is  the  southernmost  hill  of  a  chain  which 
runs  from  near  Beit  Jibrin  for  about  six  miles  X.N.E.  through 
the  heart  of  the  Shephelah,  terminating  abruptly  at  the  north 
with  Tell  Zakariya.  Two  seasons  liave  been  spent  on  this  site, 
the  first  lasting  from  November  27th  to  December  l(Jth,  1899, 
when  we  were  stopped  by  tlie  winter  rains,  and  the  second  from 
March  19th  to  Juno  1st,  1900,  when  preparations  were  begun  for 
moving  to  Tell  Sandahannah.  Duiing  the  first  season  we  traced 
the  city  walls,  which  enclose  an  area  800  feet  long  with  an  average 
Jjreadth  of  300  feet.  The  Avail  is  10  feet  thick,  has  four  gates 
flanked  by  towers,  and  is  further  sti-engthened  by  buttresses, 
which,  like  the  towers,  project  inward  from  the  inside  face  of  the 
wall.  This  liiu-  ol'  fortification  I'csls  on  drhrix,  and  was  found  to 
represent  the  latest  period  of  construction,  which  was  proved  by 
various  indications  to  date  from  lloniaii  limes.  Later,  a  villa  of 
the  same  date  was  traced  in  the  centre  of  tiie 'JVIi.     I'iio  Jewish 
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and  pre-Israelite  occupations  covered  an  area  over  twice  as  long, 
though  the  greatest  accnmulatiou  falls  within  the  northern  half 
of  the  space  later  enclosed  by  the  wall.  During  the  spi-ing  season 
-we  made  six  large  clearances  to  the  rock  within  this  space, 
examiuing  some  125,000  cubic  feet  of  stones  and  earth,  usually 
sifting  the  latter.  As  to  construction,  the  results  were  not 
important.  The  buildings  unearthed  were  rude,  but  the  debris 
was  very  rich  in  pottery,  and  we  recovered  many  types  valuable 
in  helping  out  a  complete  history  of  Palestine  ceramics.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  pottery  here  was  the  prevalence 
of  jar-handles  with  Royal  stamps.  Out  of  the  61  specimens 
found  by  us  up  to  June  1st,  37  came  from  Tell  ej-Judeideh, 
and  2-i  from  all  the  other  sites  excavated.  The  discovery 
of  these  stamps  well  illustrates  the  quietly  progressive  nature  of 
the  work  of  a  Society  which  can  afford  to  wait.  The  first 
specimens  were  discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Warren  over  30  years 
ago,  and  showed  a  two- winged  symbol  with  the  Hebrew  words, 
'  To  the  King'  above,  and  the  name  of  a  town  below.  Ziph  and 
Shocoh  were  the  two  towns  identified,  while  the  third,  the  first 

part  of  which  was  missing  but  which  ended  in shut,  remained 

a  mystery.  Well,  we  have  found  not  only  the  names  of  Ziph  and 
Shocoh,  but  also  that  of  Hebron,  and  have  solved  the  mj-stery 
of  the  doubtful  word,  only  to  substitute  for  it  another  mystery. 
Several  perfectly  clear  stamps  show  in  the  place  for  the  town- 
name  the  four  Hebrew  letters  j\[.  M.  S.  T.,  which  we  may  vocalise 
provisionally  and  quite  arbitrarily  Memshath.  Where  and  what 
was  this  Memshath  ?  As  no  such  term  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
we  must  assume  either  that  it  falls  under  the  category  of  unenume- 
rated  villages  referred  to  in  general  in  the  lists  of  Joshua,  or 
that  it  was  a  purely  Jewish  town  founded  after  the  lists  were 
made  out.  A  study  of  the  61  specimens  shows  that  30  bear  the 
symbol  referred  to  above,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  bird,  but 
which  others  take  for  a  winged  disc,  while  31  have  in  its  place  a 
four- winged  beetle,  treated  sometimes  conventionally  and  some- 
times naturally,  with  body  fully  ai'ticulated.  On  25  the  place- 
name  is  illegible,  while  of  the  36  legible  specimens  15  read  Shocoh, 
eight  Hebron,  seven  Memshath,  and  six  Ziph.  The  name  Shocoh 
has  been  found  at  Jerusalem  and  at  four  other  sites ;  Ziph  and 
Memshath  at  Jerusalem  and  three  other  sites ;  Hebron  has  been 
found  at  three  sites  in   the  Shephelah.      The  wdde  geographical 
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distribution  of  these  four  names,  and  of  these  four  names  alone, 
seems  to  me  to  be  best  explained  by  the  theory  held  by  Professor 
Sayce,  that  they  were  sites  of  royal  potteries  which,  like  the 
potteries  of  the  present  day,  distributed  their  wares  far  and  wide. 
In  the  July  Qitarterlij  I  gave  a  resume  of  other  theories  advanced 
by  Messrs.  Ganneau,  Macalister,  and  others. 

"  The  work  at  Tell  Sandahannah  was  begun  June  5th,  and  is 
going  on  while  I  write.  The  name  is  comparatively  modern,  being 
an  Arabic  corruption  of  Sancta  Anna,  to  whom  the  church  in  the 
neighbourhood  Avas  dedicated.  The  Tell  is  about  600  feet  long  by 
about  450  feet  wide,  and  has  no  great  depth  of  accumulation,  rock 
being  found  in  two  shafts  along  the  central  axis  at  12  feet  and 
17  feet  respectively.  We  are  employed  in  tracing  out  the  fortifi- 
cations, streets,  and  houses  of  the  Greek  town,  which,  though 
ruined  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  door-sills,  and  barely 
covered  by  the  surface  soil,  shows  a  beautifully  preserved  ground- 
plan.  Stamped  Rhodian  jar-handles  are  numerous,  over  200 
having  been  recovered  already,  though  the  majority  are  from  the 
fields  surrounding  the  Tell,  from  which  i\\ey  were  doubtless  washed 
down.  In  tracing  tlie  inside  line  of  the  city  wall  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  striking  a  flooring,  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  below  the 
surface,  buried  in  debris,  which  contains  many  fragments  of  soft 
limestone,  covered  with  Greek  writing,  in  some  cases  very  minute. 
Some  of  these  have  the  regular  tablet  form,  with  writing  on  the 
edges  as  well  as  on  both  sides,  Avhile  others  are  merely  flakes  of 
stone,  smooth  on  one  side  and  rough  on  the  other.  The  largest 
fragment  found  thus  far  is  9  inches  long.  The  specimen  shows 
writing  in  Hebrew.  Several  are  clearly  school-boys'  writing' 
books,  as  we  have  the  same  line  repeated  from  top  to  bottom :  in 
one  case  the  contrast  between  the  master's  elegant  script  and  the 
boy's  unsucces.sful  attempt  to  imitate  this  is  noticeable.  Others, 
however,  are  evidently  of  a  more  serious  character,  but  the 
attempt  at  deciphering  must  be  left  till  the  delicate  process  of 
cleaning  has  been  accompli.shed.  The  material  is  of  exceeding 
softness,  and  a  can-.el-liair's  brush  is  the  only  implement  that 
leaves  no  marks.  The  mine  is  still  being  worked.  This  report 
would  be  fiir  from  complete  Avithout  a  reference  to  the  important 
and  minute  investigations  conducted  by  -Mr.  .Macalister  in  the 
artificial  caves  in  whi(;h  lliis  region  a))Ounds,  and  wliicli  have 
thus  far  been  studied  only  very  superlicially.  ]\lost  of  his  results 
are  still  unpuhlishcil. 
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"The  date  of  tliis  i-eporfc  finds  the  party  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits.  The  weather  has  been  wonderfully  cool.  Our  workmen 
are  chiefly  men  who  have  worked  with  us  for  nearly  two  year.s,  and 
who  have  followed  us  from  Zakariya  to  our  various  sites.  Our 
commissioner,  Showkat  Effendi,  continues  his  valuable  services  in 
connection  with  all  negotiations  with  landowners.  Our  finds 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  small  museum  in  the  Government  School  in 
Jerusalem,  and  a  selection  has  been  made  from  them  to  go  to 
Constantinople." 

The  value  of  the  reports  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
excellent  plans  and  drawings  by  Mr.  Macalister,  who  also  has 
forwarded  valuable  notes  on  the  rock-cuttings  of  Tell  es-SAfi  and 
Tell  Zakariya,  and  an  elaborate  report  on  the  rock  tombs  in 
Wady  er-Rababi  (Valley  of  Hinnom). 

Mr.  r.  J3.  Welch,  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at 
Athens,  who  recently  visited  Palestine,  was  requested  by  the 
Committee  to  visit  Dr.  Bliss's  camp  and  the  small  museum  in  the 
Government  School  at  Jerusalem,  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
various  types  of  pottery  found  during  the  excavations  carried  out 
by  the  Fund  at  "  Tell  el-Hesy,"  "  Teil  es-Safi,"  "Tell  Zakariya," 
"  Tell  ej-Jndeideh,"  and  "  Tell  Sandahannah."  His  report  has 
just  come  in,  and  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  engaged 
in  the  study  of  this  branch  of  arch  apology. 

From  ]Mr.  W.  E.  Jennings-Bramley,  who  has  recently  travelled 
in  the  Desert  of  the  Wilderness,  we  have  received  several 
interesting  reports,  many  photographs,  and  route  surveys. 

To  Dr.  Conrad  Schick  the  Fund  has  been  indebted  for  reports 
on  various  interesting  discoveries  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  and 
for  articles  on  "  Jacob's  AVell,"  "  The  liose  of  Jericho,"  "  Tower 
of  Edar,"  and  the  ancient  Convent  of  Mar  Metri. 

Major-General  Sir  Charles  Wilson  has  contributed  a  report 
on  inscriptions  from  Kerak  ;  tlie  Rev.  J.  E.  Hanauer  notes  on 
inscriptions  in  Baron  Ustinow's  collection,  the  discovery  of  rock- 
hewn  vats  near  Bir  Eyub,  and  an  account  of  modern  colonisation 
in  Palestine  ;  Mr.  Charles  Hoi-nstein  has  forwarded  reports  of  a 
Latin  inscription  at  Baalbec  and  a  nevrly-found  tomb  on  Mount 
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Scopus  ;  and  Professor  Porter  lias  sent  an  account  of  antiquities 
in  the  American  Museum  at  Beirut,  including  a  cuneiform  tablet, 
a  translation  of  which,  with  notes,  has  been  communicated  by 
Mr.  Theophilus  G.  Pinches. 

The  Quarterhj  Statements  of  the  year  have  also  contained 
valuable  notes  and  articles  by  Professor  Sayce,  Professor 
Clermont-Ganneau,  Lieut.-General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  Colonel 
Conder,  Colonel  Watson,  Mr.  Philip  Baldensperger,  Mr.  Gray 
Hill,  and  others. 

The  Meteorological  Observations  taken  for  the  Fund  at 
Jei-usalem  and  Tiberias  have,  with  very  great  labour,  beau 
prepared  for  publication  by  our  Chairman,  Mr.  James  Glalsher. 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  set  of  Memoirs  called  "  Survey 
of  Palestine,"  viz.,  "  Archfeological  Researches,"  by  Professor 
Clermont-Ganneau,  was  issued  in  December  last.  The  whole  set, 
as  advertised,  consists  of  :— "  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine,"  in 
one  volume  ;  "  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the 
Wady  'Arabah,"  in  one  volume  ;  "  The  Arch^ological  Researches," 
in  two  volumes. 

A  reprint  of  the  Collotype  print  of  the  Raised  Map  has  been 
prepared;   this  makes  the  fifth  edition. 

A  new  edition  of  the  plan  of  Jerusalem  and  neighbourhood, 
showing  all  the  latest  discoveries  in  red,  with  a  reference  sheet 
to  the  reports  in  the  Quarterly  Statements  and  other  publications 
in  which  the  discoveries  are  recorded,  has  been  prepared,  and  will 
soon  be  ready  to  send  out. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  75  names  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  subscribers,  and  153  have  been  lost  through  death  and 
other  causes. 

Our  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  the  honorary  local  secretaries 
for  their  generous  help  in  collecting  and  forwarding  subscriptions 
to  the  oHice  of  the  Fund. 

The  Committee  have  to  deplore  the  loss  by  death  during  the 
last  12  montlis  of  the  following  members   of  the   General  Com- 
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mittee,  viz. : — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,   the   Earl   of 
Harrowby,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Sir  George  Grove. 

The  following  is  the  Treasurer's  Statement  which  was  pub- 
lished with  the  Balance  Sheet  for  1899  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Statement : — • 

TREASURER'S   STATEMENT. 

The  income  of  the  Fund  for  1899  amounted  to  £2,701  2*.  lid.,  made  up  as 
follows  : — 

Erom  Donations  and  Subscriptions,  £2,081  18s.  Od. ;  from  sales  of  publica- 
tions, £609  19?.  lie?. ;  from  Lectures,  £9  5*.  Od. ;  being  an  increase  of 
£100  17*.  Id.  over  tliat  of  1898. 

At  tlifc!  end  of  1898  there  was  a  balance  in  the  bank  of  £674  9*.  Id.,  making 
the  total  amount  available  for  the  year,  £3,375  12*.  Od. 

The  expenditure  during  the  same  period  was  : — 

On  exploration,  £1,495  11*.  Id.  Excavation  work  was  carried  on  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

On  printing,  binding,  including  the  Quarterly/  Statement,  £513  10*.  lid. 

On  maps,  lithographs,  illustrations,  photographs,  &c.,  £200  3*.  Z\d. 
Against  these  two  sums  the  Fund  received  from  the  sale  of  all  publications, 
£609  19*.  lie?. 

On  advertising,  insurance,  stationery,  &c.,  £111  9*.  Qd. 

On  postage  of  books,  maps,  &c.,  including  the  Quarterli/  Statement, 
£151  11*.  \\d. 

The  management,  including  rent  of  office,  £6G1  19*.  Wld. 

On  Fecember  31st,  1899,  the  balance  in  the  Bank  was  £241  5*.  Ad. 


Assets. 

Balance  in  Bank,  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1899, . 

Stock  of  Publications  in 
hand,  Surveying  In- 
struments, Show  Cases, 
Furniture,  &c. 

In  addition  tliere  is  the 
valuable  library  and 
the  unique  collection  of 
antiques,  models,  &c. 


*.  d. 


241     5     4 


Liabilities. 

£    *.     d. 
Printers'  Bills  and  Current 

Expenses  ..  ..     243  13     4 


Walter  Moerisox,  Treasurer. 


The  amount  received  from  America  thi-o ugh  the  Rev.  Professor 
Theodore  F.  Wright,  Honorary  General  Secretary,  was  from — ■ 
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£  s.  d. 

Subscriptions 230  10  5 

Sales  of  publications  . .  . .  . .  . .        45  19  7 


Total         276  10     0 

HaYing  read  the  Report,  Sir  Charles  Wji.sox  said,  in  con- 
clusion : — The  Chairman  has  asked  mc  to  move  the  adoption  of 
tlie  Report,  and  I  do  this  with  great  pleasure.  I  think  the  Report 
is  satisfactory,  and  some  of  the  reports  and  papers  that  have  been 
received  are  very  interesting.  I  hope  that  tlie  find  of  tablets 
with  inscriptions  at  Tel  Sandahannah  will  prove  to  be  of  great 
value.  I  have  read  Mv.  Welch's  report,  and  ninj  mention  that  it 
is  of  much  interest,  and  exactly  what  was  wanted.  ]\Ir.  Welch 
has  studied  at  the  British  Archaeological  School  at  Athens,  and 
been  engaged  on  excavations  in  Cyprus  and  other  places,  and  he 
has  now  compared  the  potteiy  obtained  during  our  excavations 
in  Palestine  with  that  which  has  been  found  in  Greece,  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  and  other  places.  We  now  know  within  narrow  limits 
the  age  to  which  the  pottery  of  Palestine  should  be  ascribed,  and 
can  distinguish  the  types  derived  from  the  Mykenean  civilisation 
or  from  Egypt,  and  those  which  have  developed  locally  in  Palestine. 
1  have  also  read  Mr.  Jennings-Bramley's  reports.  They,  too,  are 
valuable,  but  circumstances  render  it  desirable  to  postpone  their 
publication  for  the  present.  Mr.  Bramlcy  is  one  of  the  few  men 
who  have  really  got  to  the  bottom  of  Bedawi  life.  He  has  lived 
amongst  the  Bedawin,  and  his  reports  give  a  valuable  picture 
of  Bedawi  life  in  the  "Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings."  He  has 
sent  us  a  number  of  photogTaphs  of  the  desert,  and  of  places 
not  previously  visited  by  Europeans,  and  his  geographical  woi'k 
certainly  tlirows  new  light  on  several  districts  which  are  interesting 
from  their  position  with  regard  to  the  route  taken  by  the  Israelites 
Avhen  they  left  Sinai.  Dr.  Bliss's  work  has  been  close  and  very 
good,  but  unfortunately  it  has  not  led  to  any  very  striking  results. 
He  has,  however,  found  articles  of  pottery  and  stamped  jar-handles, 
which  are  of  great  value,  and  in  some  cases  the  negative  results 
obtained  are  almost  as  valuable  as  if  they  had  been  positive  results. 
I  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

Admiral  Sir  Ei;asmus  Ommann'ev. — I  shall  be  happy  to  second 
the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which  appears  to  be  vei-y  satis- 
factory. 
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Professor  Hull. — I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
npon  the  very  interesting  Report  Avhicli  Sir  Charles  Wilson  has 
just  I'ead.  It  stands  out  from  the  others  that  have  been  brought 
before  us  in  one  fact,  viz.,  that  it  recoi'ds  the  decease  of  Sir 
George  Grove.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Sir  George  Grove  was  the 
founder  of  this  Society,  and  therefore  his  is  a  name  which  we 
shall  miss  from  amongst  the  members  in  the  future.  fie  has, 
by  founding  the  Society,  greatly  contributed  to  the  archaaological 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  Palestine  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  In  looking  through  the  Report  hastily,  for 
I  have  not  had  time  to  do  more  than  that,  I  could  not  help 
noting  that  Mr.  Gray  Hill,  the  gentleman  who  sends  a  report 
from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  refers  to  one  very  curious 
physical  phenomenon  there,  namely,  the  rise  of  the  surface  of 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  states  that  a  few  years  ago 
there  existed  an  island  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  which  is 
now  entirelv  submero-ed,  and  the  neck  of  land  between  the 
north  promontoa^y  jutting  out  from  the  east  shore  is  now 
disconnected  from  the  land,  and  that  his  Arab  guides  were 
unable  to  take  his  party  along  the  cliffs  of  Jebel  Usdum  on 
the  western  shore,  because  the  waters  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  now 
wash  the  base  of  those  cliffs.  Well,  when  Mr.  Armstrong  and 
I  were  in  that  country  in  1883-4,  Ave  were  able  to  ride  very 
comfortably  along  the  strand  between  the  Avaters  and  the  base 
of  those  cliffs,  but  I  do  not  think  there  Avere  more  than  five 
or  six  feet  of  leA^el  on  an  average  betAA^een  the  base  of  tlie 
cliffs  and  the  surface  of  the  Avaters.  A  rise  of  five  or  six 
feet  in  the  general  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  an  interesting 
fact.  The  author  of  the  report  referred  to  endeavours  to 
account  tor  it  in  varioiis  Avays,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  his 
views.  I  think  whatever  changes  of  level  have  taken  place 
in  the  surface,  or  may  take  place  in  the  surface,  of  the 
Dead  Sea  will  be  due  either  to  the  excess  or  deficiency  in  the 
rainfall  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  There  may  have  been 
an  excess  of  rain,  and  to  it,  I  think,  we  must  attribute  the 
extraordinary  rise.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  supporting  the 
resolution. 

The  Chairman. — It  cannot  be  by  volcanic  action,  because  that 
would  be  only  local ;  so  I  think  it  must  be  due  to  some  change  in 
the  rainfall  and  evaporation. 
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Professor  Hull. — Yes,  depeuding  ou  the  relative  amount  of 
evanoration  and  rainfall. 

1 

The  CuATKMAN. — It  would  be  an  interestino-  thinar  to  find  out. 

Professor  Hill. — The  rainfall  to  which  I  alhide  would  not  be 
that  of  the  Jerusalem  district,  but  of  the  Lebanon. 

The  Chairman. — We  have  reports  from  Tiberias,  which  is  not 
so  far  from  Lebanon.  Referring  to  Professor  Hull's  remark  about 
Sir  George  Grove,  you  will  see  we  have  officially  noticed  his  decease 
in  the  Quarterly  Statement.  Some  of  you  may  not  know  how  this 
Society  was  started.  Mr.  Grove  bought  Pierrotti's  book  and  wrote 
to  the  "  Times  "  saying  he  was  disappointed  with  it,  and  invited 
anybody  to  go  down  to  the  Crystal  Palace  to  have  pointed  out  to  him 
copies  of  the  publication.  I  went  down  and  found  there  Mr.  James 
Fergusson  and  Mr.  Grove  and  Roberts  and  Hodges.  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  had  already  been  surveying  round  about  Jerusalem,  and 
then  Mr.  Grove  said,  "  Why  should  we  not  have  something 
svstematic  ?  "  And  that  was  reallv  the  first  .'^uorsfestion  that 
brought  about  the  origin  of  the  Society.  ]Mr.  Gi'ove  was  the 
motive  force  in  the  eai-ly  days,  but  afterwards  he  gave  his 
attention  to  other  matters. 

Professor  Hull. — Everything  has  a  beginning,  like  the  British 
Association,  which  arose  from  about  half  a  dozen  scientific  men 
getting  together.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  glad  to  see  yon,  as  one  of 
the  founders,  still  a  member  of  the  Fund. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting,  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman. — The  next  business  is,  we  suggest  that  you 
should  add  the  name  of  Dr.  Bliss  to  the  Genei-al  Committee.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  Dr.  Bliss  has  been  obliged  to  send  in  his 
resignation  on  account  of  ill-health.  Those  who  have  met  him 
know  that  he  is  a  delicate  man,  but  he  has  done  much  good 
service  to  the  Fund.  Thoie  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  danger 
from  fever  from  the  malaria  which  frequently  arises  when  you 
turn  over  ancient  site.s,  uml  we  all  kiiuw  there  ai-e  many  places 
where,  if  you  turn  up  even  virgin  soil,  you  are  almost  certain  to 
get  the  fever.  I  am  sorry  we  are  going  to  lose  the  services  of 
Dr.  Bliss.  He  will  finish  the  work  on  which  he  is  engaged  up 
to  the  end  of  the  present  season,  which  will  l)e  about  October. 
I  hope  you  will   agree   to  add   Dr.  Jiliss's  name  to  the  General 
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Committee  of  the  Fund.  We  have  done  the  same  thing  in  the 
case  of  all  the  previous  explorers,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Bliss. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crack. — I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  second  the 
addition  of  Dr.  Bliss's  name  to  the  General  Committee.  His 
contributions  have  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  and  have 
been  full  of  interest,  although  the  results  have  not  been  those 
•which  appeal  to  the  public  mind. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chaik.max. — Now  the  election  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Our  suggestion  is  that  the  same  Committee  should  be  reappointed, 
with  the  exception  of  Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  who  has 
resigned,  aud  the  addition  of  Mr.  Harry  Rylands.  Mr.  Harry 
Ry lands,  as  I  daresay  you  all  know,  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archseology,  a  society  which  was  established 
for  tlie  purpose  of  discassiiig  questions  relating  to  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  one  of  the  features  of  its  constitution  is  that  they  are 
not  to  discuss  the  Bible.  I  went  as  a  vice-president  to  that 
society  to  form  a  link  between  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  and  it  would  make  a 
still  stronger  link  if  we  had  Mr.  Harry  Rylands  on  our  Executive 
Committee. 

Mr.  Pollard. — I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  pi'oposing  that. 

Professor  Hull. — I  shall  be  glad  to  second  it. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman. — Now  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  moving 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Macalister  and  Dr.  Schick 
for  their  services  to  the  Society.  Dr.  Schick  has  spent  very 
many  years  in  that  country.  He  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  all 
sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  archfeological  discovery,  and  has  obtained 
for  us  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information.  You  have  heard 
that  a  new  edition  of  the  plan  of  Jerusalem  is  about  to  be  issued, 
showing  the  various  discoveries  which  have  been  made  since  it 
■was  first  prepared  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  a  considerable  number  of  those  discoveries  are  to  be 
attributed  to  Dr.  Schick.  We  must  also  especially  thank  the 
Editor  of  the  Qnarterlij  Statement,  and  our  excellent  Acting 
Secretary,  Mr.   George    Armstrong.       Onr  Quarterly  Statement  is 

x2 
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a  great  addition  to    the  liistorj  of    tlie   world   on    this    class    of 
subjects. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Ckace. — I  heg  to  second  tliat. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Professor  Hull. — I  think,  g-entlenien,  we  have  now  only  to 
accord  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Moi'rison  for  presiding  this  afternoon, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  express  our  regret  at  the  absence  of  our 
Chairman,  Mr.  Glaisher,  on  account  of  ill-health.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  my  recollection  that  he  has  been  absent. 

Sir  Erasmus  Ommaxxey. — I  shall  be  glad  to  second  that. 

The  Chairman. — I  am  much  obliged  for  the  compliment.  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  Fund  from  the  beginning,  and,  with 
a  little  exception,  I  have  always  been  a  member  of  the  Committee. 
As  you  know,  I  am  the  Treasurer,  and  T  am  sorx'y  to  say  we  are 
suffering,  like  everybody  else,  from  the  wai'.  Up  to  yesterday  ^ye 
had  only  received  £1,310  for  subscriptions,  sale  of  publications, 
and  everything  else  ;  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year  it 
was  £1,661.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  taken  out  the  figures  for  the 
last  seven  years,  and  they  show  that  this  is  the  worst  3'ear  we 
have  had.  When  we  come  to  the  month  of  October  we  shall  not 
only  have  exhausted  all  our  resources,  buc  we  shall  "be  consider- 
ably in  debt.  But  we  must  go  on  exploring,  so  as  to  find  out  all 
there  is  to  be  found. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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EEPORT     OX    THE     EXCAVATIONS     AT     TELL 
SANDAHANNAH. 

By    F.   J.   Bliss,   Ph.D. 

Tell  Sandahannah  is  situated  one  mile  directly  south  of  Beit 
Jibrin.  Although  the  accumulation  of  d^hris  is  not  great, 
ranging  from  12  feet  to  20  feet,  yet  the  Tell  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  landscape  as  it  covers  a  small  natural  plateau, 
from  which  several  ridges  radiate  in  various  directions.  Its 
summit  is  1,098  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  roughly  circular,  with 
a  diameter  of  about  500  feet.  In  the  spring,  two  shafts  were 
sunk  to  the  rock,  and  an  examination  of  the  pottery  showed 
two  distinct  strata— the  lower  Jewish,  the  higher  Seleucidan. 
Systematic  excavation  was  begun  June  5th,  and  was  continued 
till  August  28th,  with  the  interruption  of  only  one  day,  when 
the  time  was  devoted  to  making  casts  of  the  objects  unearthed. 
The  average  number  of  men  per  day  for  the  72  days  of  labour 
was  37.  Never  since  the  permit  was  available  have  we  been 
able  during  so  short  a  period,  and  with  so  few  men,  to  attain 
such  full  results.  Briefly,  these  are  as  follows :— (1)  We  have 
excavated  the  surface  town  almost  completely,  with  its  inner 
and  outer  walls,  its  gate,  streets,  lanes,  open  places,  houses, 
reservoirs,  &c.,  and  have  proved  these  constructions  to  date 
from  Seleucidan  times.  (2)  We  have  confirmed  the  existence 
of  a  lower  town,  dating  from  the  Jewish  period,  by  clearing  to 
the  rock,  an  area  50  feet  by  30  feet.  (3)  A  dozen  tombs  have 
been  opened  in  the  neighbouring  cemetery,  two  of  which  had 
escaped  rifling  at  any  period.  (4)  A  contoured  survey  has 
been  made  of  the  district,  and  the  plan  shows  in  detail  the 
extraordinary  system  of  souterrains,  columbaria,  cisterns,  &c.^ 
(5)  Distinct  advance  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
pottery  of  Seleucidan  times,  through  the  discovery  of  numerous 
whole  specimens  of  lamps,  jars,  plates,  vases,  e^c.  (6)  The 
other  finds  include  a  series  of  tablets  of  soft  limestone,  inscribed 

1  The  publicatiou  of  tins  plan  has  liad  to  be  deferred  {see  p.  338). 
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in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  a  group  of  small  figures  in  lead, 
representing  bound  captives,  a  large  bronze  lamp,  a  bronze 
cupid,  an  inscribed  lead  weight,  &c.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
in  addition  to  the  laljour  of  excavation,  the  work  of  72  days 
included  the  restoring  of  the  surface  of  the  Tell  to  the  condition 
in  which  we  first  found  it. 

Before  entering  into  the  detailed  description  of  the  Seleu- 
cidan  town  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  nature  and  method 
of  the  excavation.^  The  work  was  rendered  easy  by  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  ruined  tops  of  the  walls  were  covered  with 
less  than  a  foot  of  ddhris,  while  in  many  cases  this  was  only  a 
couple  of  inches  thick.  On  the  first  day  of  the  work  I  placed 
10  diggers  with  their  basket  boys,  in  a  line,  east  and  west, 
just  within  the  line  of  the  city  wall,  with  a  distance  of  20  feet 
l)etween  gang  and  gang,  and  directed  them  to  dig  trenches 
about  3  feet  deep,  directed  towards  tlie  north.  In  some  cases 
walls  were  found  running  in  a  line  with  the  trenches ;  in  others 
walls  were  struck  crossing  the  trench  lines.  At  the  end  of 
two  or  three  days  we  had  sufficient  clues  to  make  it  more 
economical  to  abandon  the  method  of  parallel  trenches,  and 
a  systematic  tracing  of  streets  and  chambers  was  begun.  The 
small  size  of  many  of  the  rooms  rendered  the  disposition  of  the 
earth  a  difficult  problem,  and  demanded  that  as  little  should  be 
removed  as  possible.  This  was  usually  piled  in  the  centre  of 
the  chambers,  the  trenches  being  dug  around  tlie  walls.  In 
most  cases  only  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  sides  of  a  room  were 
excavated,  the  length  of  the  remaining  side  or  sides  being 
determined  by  the  excavation  of  the  contiguous  chamliers. 
Only  the  outside  walls  of  a  few  chambers  were  seen.  This 
method,  however,  allowed  us  to  discover  whether  any  remains 
of  doors  existed.  The  majority  of  rooms  were  ruined  down 
below  the  level  of  the  door-sill,  all  signs  of  which  had  disap- 
peared. On  the  iilan  are  marked  only  such  doors  as  were 
actually  found.  Ii  maybe  noticed  that  in  a  given  group  of 
contiguous  rooms  ])erhaps  only  two  are  connected  by  a  door. 
This  is  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  wall  containing  the  door 
is  less  ruined,  or  that   the   missing  door-sills  were  at  higher 

'  See  plan. 
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levels.  An  example  of  two  adjacent  rooms  at  two  different 
levels  and  connected  by  a  staircase,  may  be  seen  at  h.  In  most 
cases  where  rooms  showed  any  peculiar  feature,  such  as  cisterns, 
a  plaster  flooring,  a  vault,  a  solid  pavement,  &c.,  these  were 
thoroughly  excavated.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lines  of  the 
chambers  break  off  near  the  southern  and  western  walls ;  this 
is  due  to  the  great  ruin  at  these  points  and  suggests  destruc- 
tion by  war.  This  destruction  appears  to  have  been  greatest 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  town.  As  in  many  cases  clues 
to  walls  suddenly  gave  out,  and  in  others  a  deep  trench  showed 
only  one  course  of  stones  resting  on  (Uhris,  the  entire  excava- 
tion of  this  small  area  was  abandoned  for  more  important 
researches.  To  have  completed  it  Avould  have  added  much  to 
the  expense  and  perhaps  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  town, 
the  greater  part  of  wdiich  had  been  traced  with  so  much 
economy  of  labour. 

The  excavation  of  the  great  quadrangular  building,  having 
one  side  open,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  was,  however, 
a  more  costly  affair.  When  the  west  wall  of  Street  E  had 
been  found,  several  long  trenches  were  pushed  eastwards  from 
it  to  determine  the  position  of  houses  supposed  to  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  Xo  such  houses  were  found,  but 
in  the  line  of  all  the  trenches  were  large  fallen  stones  of  quite 
a  different  character  from  those  found  before.  As  these 
indicated  the  presence  of  some  important  building,  we  deter- 
mined to  excavate  as  much  of  the  area  as  might  be  necessary 
by  means  of  a  large  clearance,  though  this  would  involve 
employing  the  full  force  of  men  at  this  point.  Not  till  the 
second  day  did  any  traces  of  walls  appear,  and  meanwhile  the 
work  consisted  mainly  in  breaking  up  and  carrying  away  in 
fragments  large  stones,  choking  the  debris,  some  of  which  were 
over  3  feet  square.  By  this  method  the  double  w^estern  wing 
of  the  building  was  determined.  From  a  point  near  the  south- 
west corner  a  tunnel  was  driven  eastwards,  alons  the  founda- 
tions  of  the  south  wall,  under  the  fallen  stones.  As  the  ground 
slopes  tow^ards  the  east,  we  stopped  the  tunnel  at  a  distance 
of  70  feet,  and  opening  up  from  above,  were  enabled  to  trace 
the  rest  of  the  south  wall  to  the  south-east  angle  in  an  open 
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treuch,  thus  proving  the  suspected  identity  of  the  east  wall 
with  the  city  wall  itself.  The  excavation  of  the  east  wing- 
was  conducted  rapidly  and  inexpensively  by  comparatively 
shallow  trendies.  The  only  point  left  undetermined  was 
whether  the  south  wino-  was  further  sul3divided  into  chambers, 
but  to  settle  this  question  would  ha^■e  involved  another 
expensive  clearance  through  the  fallen  stones. 

We  may  now  go  into  the  details  of  the  town  excavated. 
Though  four-sided,  it  is  by  no  means  square.  •  Its  greatest 
length  east  and  west,  measured  at  a  point  through  the  gate, 
is  about  520  feet,  and  its  greatest  breadth  north  and  south, 
measured  along  the  west  side,  is  about  500  feet.  It  thus  covers 
hardly  6  acres  of  ground.  When  we  began  to  dig,  long  portions 
of  Ijoth  lines  were  observed  at  several  places,  flush  with  the 
surface.  It  is  surrounded  by  two  walls.  The  inner  wall  is 
found  either  at  the  edge  of  the  Tell  or  a  few  feet  down  the 
slope.  The  wall  has  been  drawn  at  a  uniform  thickness  of 
5  feet,  as  this  is  the  average  tliickness  at  points  on  the  north 
side  where  it  is  preserved  above  the  level  of  door-sills  of 
abutting  houses,  and  along  the  east  side  where  the  ground 
level  is  determined  by  the  gate.  At  two  points  on  the  north 
side  we  ascertained  that  it  is  tliickened  on  the  inside  face 
by  offsets  below  the  ascertained  ground  level,  bringing  the 
thickness  of  the  foundations  to  al)0ut  8  feet  in  one  case  and 
to  about  10  feet  in  tlie  other.  An  offset  was  also  found  at 
the  east  side.  At  the  south  side  the  thickness  of  the  portion 
of  wall  remaining  is  11  feet,  and  on  the  east  side  it  ranges 
between  8  and  1)  feet.  A  glance  at  the  plan  will  show  that 
owing  to  the  ruin  of  contiguous  houses,  we  hud  no  criteria 
to  determine  the  original  ground  level  of  the  wall  on  tliree 
sides.  As  the  masonry  is  here  rougli,  we  may  assume  that 
only  tlie  broad  foundations  remain.  These  consist  of  large 
and  small  roughly-coursed  rubble,  laid  in  mud,  and  proved  at 
several  places  to  rest  on  debris  at  a  depth  of  only  4  feet  below 
the  present  surface.  Some  of  the  towers  are  built  of  thin, 
brick-like  blocks  of  soft  limestone,  dressed  with  a  broad  chisel, 
often    used    diagonally'  ;    this    is    the    characteristic    building 

'   This  dressing  must  not  be  coiifii?L'd.  with  the  line  diagoiuil  cross-chiselling 
of  the  Crusaders. 
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material  of  the  town.  It  is  found  in  the  part  of  the  wall 
between  the  north-west  tower  and  the  offset  which  marks  the 
position  of  an  internal  tower.  The  stones  average  about 
21  inches  in  length,  6  inches  in  height,  and  11  inches  in 
thickness,  the  courses  Ijeing  laid  in  English  bond,  that  is,  a 
course  of  stretchers  alternating  with  a  course  of  headers.  The 
internal  tower  is  of  irregular  shape,  and  probalily  contained 
small  chambers  at  different  levels,  tliough  only  one  remains ; 
the  part  of  the  tower  blackened  in  was  found  solid,  and 
represents  mere  foundation  work.  Eastwards  from  this  point 
to  the  north-east  tower,  and  southwards  from  this  tow^er  to 
the  gate,  the  masonry  consists  of  large  stones,  set  in  mud,  with 
wide  joints.  These  stones  range  in  length  from  2  feet  10  inches 
to  3  feet  9  inches,  in  height  from  1  foot  6  inches  to  1  foot 
9  inches,  in  thickness  from  6  inches  to  9  inches,  and  are  laid 
in  Eno;lish  bond.  Thev  are  rouohly  flaked,  with  no  distinct 
dressing,  though  in  some  cases  there  has  been  a  rude  attempt 
to  form  a  boss  and  margin.  From  the  cate  to  the  south-east 
tower  the  wall  has  been  removed  in  recent  times  for  building 
the  house  of  the  chief  Sheikh  in  Beit  Jibrin,  but  the  line  may 
be  inferred  from  the  direction  of  the  great  trench  which  is 
still  open.  According  to  the  Fellahin  who  saw  it  destroyed, 
it  consisted  of  large  stones  similar  to  those  just  described. 
Another  break  in  the  wall  occurs  near  the  south-west  tower, 
where  possibly  a  gate  may  once  have  existed,  as  the  slope 
of  the  hill  is  here  favourable  to  an  approach.  While  searching 
for  a  clue  at  this  point,  we  found  the  hoard  of  tablets,  and  the 
earth  removed  during  the  excavation  was  heaped  up  along  the 
supposed  line  of  wall.  Ln  attempting  to  explore  the  whole 
town  and  to  excavate  its  treasures  in  the  short  space  of  three 
months,  some  sacrifice  of  detail  was  necessary,  so  the  search 
for  the  wall  at  this  point  was  sacrificed  to  the  tablets. 

Another  Ijreak  occurs  near  the  north-west  tower.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a  breacli  made  in  war  and  left  open 
during  the  last  years  of  the  town,  as  remains  of  house-wallings 
(too  detached  to  appear  on  the  plan)  run  down  tlie  slope, 
crossing  the  supposed  line.  The  wall  is  again  entirely  ruined 
at  the  point  where  it  muse  have  made  a  junction  with  the 
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north-east  tower.  This  tower  is  also  much  ruined,  but  its 
face  and  south-east  side  remain.  It  is  built  of  limestone 
"  bricks." 

As  mentioned  above,  the  inner  wall  runs  either  along  the 
edge  of  the  Tell  or  in  a  line  slightly  down  the  slope.  The 
outer  wall  (hatched  on  plan)  is,  of  course,  still  further  down 
the  slope.  It  was  traced  along  the  entire  south  side  of  the 
city,  pieces  were  found  at  the  west,  and  a  section,  140  feet 
loDg,  was  excavated  at  the  east.  The  shortness  of  our  time 
prevented  the  search  for  the  entire  line,  but  enough  was 
excavated  to  prove  that  it  encircles  the  hill  and  to  show 
its  relation  to  the  inner  line.  In  places  the  space  between 
the  two  walls  is  barely  15  feet,  while  in  two  instances  the 
towers  of  the  two  systems  touch  each  other.  That  the  two 
walls  are  of  the  same  period  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
face  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  inner  line  is  extended  beyond 
the  place  for  the  true  corner  to  bond  into  the  outer  line.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  probable  that  the  outer  wall  never  rose  to 
any  great  height  above  the  surface,  but  merely  served  the 
purpose  of  a  revetment  to  strengthen  the  upper  wall  which 
rested  on  debris.  The  outer  wall  also  rests  on  debris.  Its 
masonry  shows  the  large  and  small  rubble  of  the  upper  line, 
as  w^ell  as  the  limestone  "  bricks,"  but  the  large  well-squared 
stones  are  wanting,  and  in  general  the  construction  is  inferior. 
It  is  about  6  feet  thick. 

The  approach  to  the  city  is  from  the  east,  where  a  gate 
opens  directly  into  the  large  open  (piadrangular  liuilding.  In 
finding  this  gate  I  had  the  same  luck  which  attended  my 
discovery  of  the  gate  near  Siloaui.  In  both  cases  the  walls 
in  tlie  innuediate  vicinity  had  been  robbed  (it  stones  in  modern 
times,  and  in  the  present  case  the  gate  appears  to  liave  escaped 
by  a  miracle,  as  the  destruction  of  tlic  wall  extends  to  within 
10  feet  of  it,  and  as  it  is  covered  by  barely  a  foot  of  soil.  As 
the  gate  is  ruined  down  to  the  level  of  the  outer  sill,  and  as, 
moreover,  it  had  been  blocked  up  it  might  have  escaped  us  had 
not  the  position  appeared  to  have  been  the  mcjst  favourable  for 
an  entrance  to  the  city.  My  suspicions  were  aroused  by  a 
peculiar  feature  in  the  su])i)osed  ruined  to])  of  the  wall,  which 
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showed  an  inner  course  an  ineli  or  two  higher  tlian  the  facing 
course.  A  careful  brusliing  of  the  latter  revealed  marks  of 
foot-wear,  and  removing  the  inner  course  I  found  this  to  be 
merely  a  l)locking  up  of  the  gate. 

On  the  outside  the  gate  is  protected  by  a  small  tower, 
projecting  12  feet  8  inches  from  the  line  of  wall,  and  having 
a  face  17  feet  in  length.  Its  face  and  west  side  are  ruined 
down  below  the  level  of  the  door-sill,  so  there  is  nothing  in 
the  construction  to  determine  whether  the  outside  entrance  to 
the  tower  was  to  the  east,  that  is  opposite  the  inner  gate,  or  to 
the  north,  at  right  angles  to  it,  in  the  manner  of  the  Jaffa 
Gate  at  Jerusalem ;  but  as  the  north  side  would  barely  give 
space  for  a  gate  of  equal  width,  one  may  assume  the  entrance 
to  have  been  in  the  east  wall.  This  tower  rises  from  a  platform, 
35  feet  wide,  protected  by  a  revetment,  consisting  of  single  slabs 
of  stones  sloped  against  the  dchris  of  which  the  platform  is 
composed,  and  resting  on  d6hris  at  a  level  some  40  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  gate-sill.  The  face  of  the  revetment  is 
much  ruined,  and  though  search  was  made  for  steps  leading  to 
it  up  the  slope,  no  such  steps  were  found. 

The  gate  has  an  overall  opening  of  9  feet.  The  sockets  for 
the  door-posts  measure  10  inches  by  8  inches,  and  were  filled 
with  lead.  As  mentioned  above,  a  row  of  stones  had  been 
built  against  the  outer  sill  from  within,  one  of  which  covered 
the  north  socket,  suggesting  either  that  the  gate  had  been 
purposely  closed,  or  that  at  some  period  its  level  liad  been 
raised.  Though  the  tower  before  the  gate  and  the  revetted 
platform  do  not  l)ond  into  the  main  wall,  I  see  no  reason  to 
assume  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  period  of  the  gate, 
as  lack  of  bond  is  to  be  observed  in  the  town  in  parts 
of  the  same  construction.  Within  the  gate  is  a  stone  pave- 
ment. 

The  method  of  excavating  the  large  quadrangular  building, 
with  one  open  side,  has  been  touched  upon,  and  we  may  now 
describe  its  nature.  Its  east  wall  coincides  with  the  city  wall. 
At  the  level  of  the  pavements  discovered  wdthin  rooms  of  the 
western  chambers  the  walls  are  about  5  feet  thick,  but  the 
foundations  are  more  massive,  attaining  in  places  a  thickness 
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of  7i  feet.  At  one  point  where  there  is  a  slight  deviation  in 
the  foundations  to  avoid  the  opening  to  a  rock-hewn  chamber, 
these  are  seen  to  rest  on  the  rock.  The  coincidence  of  the 
east  "svall  of  the  building  with  the  city  wall  was  not  proved  till 
near  the  close  of  the  season,  and  it  was  not  ascertained  whether 
this  wall  rests  on  the  rock  or  not.  The  east  wing  of  the 
chamber  contains  six  chambers,  having  a  breadth  of  about 
17  feet,  and  ranging  in  length  from  aliout  8  feet  to  about 
-35  feet.  As  mentioned  above,  the  number  of  rooms  into  which 
the  south  wing  was  divided  was  not  ascertained.  Against  the 
one  cross-wall  discovered  were  found  indications  of  a  built 
water-tank.  The  west  wing  is  double,  having  two  lines  of 
chambers ;  the  western  line  contains  six  chambers,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  13  feet,  ranging  in  length  from  about  13^  feet 
to  about  18^  feet.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  walls  were 
ruined  to  different  levels,  and  that  the  foundations  vary  in 
thickness,  measurements  to  the  inch  could  not  be  taken.  The 
•eastern  line  has  three  chambers,  the  largest  of  which  measures 
55  feet  by  17  feet.  Portions  of  stone  pavements  are  preserved 
in  several  of  the  rooms,  but  as  the  adjacent  walls  are  ruined 
down  tu  tlieir  level,  we  found  no  signs  of  doors  connecting  the 
chambers  with  each  other  or  with  the  open  court.  The  masonry 
171  situ  is  similar  in  size  and  character  to  that  part  of  the  city 
wall  where  we  find  large  stones.  Among  the  dehris  covering 
the  foundations  were  found  still  larger  stones,  ranging  from 
3  feet  by  3  feet  4  inches  to  3  feet  5  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches. 
A  small  building  with  slighter, walls  w.gs  found  to  extend 
within  the  court  at  its  north  opening.  Whether  otlier  such 
l)uildinus!  exist  within  the  court  was  not  ascertained. 

We  are  unable  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  purpose  and 
use  of  this  construction.  Its  size,  tlie  thickness  of  its  walls  as 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  town,  and  the  regular  disposition 
of  its  chambers  prove  it  to  have  been  some  sort  of  a  puljlic 
building.  Clearly  it  is  not  a  tem[»le.  The  facts  that  its  east 
wall  is  coincident  with  tlie  city  wall,  and  that  the  only 
discovered  entrance  to  the  town  is  through  it,  suggest  that  it 
formed  part  of  the  fortifications,  possibly  llic  Imrracks. 

Turning  now  to  tlie  main  portion  of  the  town,  we  notice 
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that  this  is  in  general  built  of  suft  limestone  "  bricks  "  of  the 
same  character  and  shape  as  those  found  at  points  in  the  city 
wall,  but  smaller  in  size.  This  masonry  is  set  with  wide  joints 
and  laid  in  mud.  Occasionally  we  lind  masonry  of  larger, 
harder  stones,  chisel-picked  and  laid  in  mud,  18  inches  in 
height,  sometimes  constituting  the  sole  masonry  of  a  given 
chamber,  sometimes  used  indifferently  in  the  same  wall  with 
the  "  bricks."  The  walls  have  an  almost  uniform  thickness  of 
oO  inches. 

The  town  is  rougiily  divided  into  blocks  by  streets  (sec  plan). 
The  most  important  is  Street  A,  runnnig  east  and  ^vest  for  a 
distance  of  350  feet  from  the  "barracks"  to  the  houses  along 
the  west  wall.     It  is  paved  in  places  with  rude  blocks  of  soft 
limestone,  and  has  a  maximum  breadth  of  20  feet.     Several  of 
the  other  streets  are  paved.     Opening  out  of  Street  A  to  the 
north  we  have,  first.  Street  B,  7  feet  to  10  feet  wide,  which 
runs  straight  for  some  65  feet,  and  then  turns  east  for  about 
the  same  distance,  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac;  secondly,  the 
short  Street  T,  of  irregular  width,  also  terminating  in  a  cul-de- 
sac  ;  and,  thirdly.  Street  A,  from  7  feet  to  18  feet  wide,  and 
over   160  feet  long,  which  does  not  extend  to  the  city  wall. 
The  pavement  is  preserved  only  in  some  places  ;  two  of  these 
occur  within  a  short  distance,  and  as  they  differ  in  level  by 
some  3  feet,  we  assume  that  the  street  must  have  been  stepped 
down.    Opening  from  Street  A  to  the  south  we  find  the  narrow 
Street  E,  which  bends  around  the  "barracks,"  and  Streets  Z 
and  H,  which,  with  Streets  A  and  6,  enclose  what  appears  ta 
be  the  most  important  block  of  the  town.     This  block,  which, 
roughly  speaking,  measures  about  140  feet  square,  shows  signs 
of  rebuilding,  especially  at  the  south  side,  and  of  adaptation 
to  public  uses.     Immediately  under  the   ground-level  of  i  the 
"  Court  "  and  "  Paved  Court "  are  found  foundations  of  houses, 
which  appear  to   have   been   destroyed  when    the   block  was 
unified,  so  to  speak.     I  would  suggest  that  these  may  have 
been  pulled  down  when  the  block  was  adapted  as  tlie  house 
of  the  governor.     In  its  north-west  corner  we  find  the  court  a, 
surrounded  by  eight  rooms,  which  may  have  constituted  the 
private  apartments.     The  large  rectangular  "  Court "  (50  feet 
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by  62  feet)  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  passage,  which  appears 
to  have  been  divided  into  rooms  in  later  times  by  the  walls 
hatched  on  the  plan.  At  the  north  this  passage  is  separated 
from  the  "  Paved  Court "  by  still  another  passage.  These 
courts  may  have  been  places  of  public  assembly.  The  rooms 
at  the  south-western  portion  of  the  block  may  have  been 
devoted  to  government  offices. 

Examination  of  the  other  blocks  will  show  how  these  may 
be  svibdivided  into  houses,  lighted  not  only  from  the  street 
but  from  open  courts  within.  For  example,  I  appears  to  be  an 
open  court,  surrounded  on  tlie  west,  north,  and  east  by 
chambers,  and  touching  on  the  south  the  house  whose  central 
court  is  c.  Suggesting  d,  e,  and  /  as  similar  open  courts,  we 
may  leave  the  reader  to  subdivide  the  rest  of  the  town  for 

himself. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  very  few  of  the  rooms  are  perfectly 
rectangular,  while  many  are  of  very  awkward  shape.  This  fact 
taken  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  excavation,  which 
did  not  permit  us  to  clear  along  the  four  inside  walls  of  the 
chambers  and  thus  to  secure  the  dimensions  to  an  inch,  makes 
any  attempt  to  reduce  the  standard  of  length  futile.  Attention 
should  be  called  to  the  number  of  chambers  barely  3  feet  wide, 
though  enclosed  by  walls  over  2  feet  thick.  These  appear  to 
be  closets.  Chamber  y  is  a  raised  platform,  with  steps,  like 
a  "  mustaba  "  in  an  ordinary  Arab  house  ;  j  is  also  a  mustaba. 
Chamber  It  is  solidl}-  paved  with  stone  sialxs  from  which 
a  stairway  ascends  to  the  cliam1)er  to  the  west.  A  similar 
stairway  may  be  seen  in  tlie  court  /.  The  small  circles  seen  in 
many  of  the  chambers  represent  pit  ovens  (made  of  mud)  such 
as  have  been  often  described  before.  Portions  of  small  drains 
with  stone  covers  are  found  at  various  points,  such  as  between 
chambers  7?  and  (/,  but  the  extent  of  tlie  excavation  prevented 

our  examining  tlie  drainage  system  in  detail 

Several  architectural  fragments,  ornamental  and  construc- 
ti(jnal,  were  found  in  dilierent  parts  of  the  city.  A  few  of 
these,  such  as  a  triglyph  built  into  the  jaml)  of  a  door  opening 
on  to  Street  H,  were  re-used,  but  not  one  was  found  in  its 
original  position,  and    there    is    no   evidence    in    the    existing 
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remains  of  1)uildiiigs  to  indicate  the  original  position  of  any  one 
of  these  stones.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  trace  of  a  colonnade 
in  the  whole  city,  and  such  columns  as  existed  must  have 
stood  upon   dwarf  walls,  now  ruined   below  the  level  of   the 

bases 

Our  main  work  was  confined  to  an  examination  of  the  latest 
town,  but  the  eastern  half  of  the  open  space  marked  "  Court " 
was  cleared  to  the  rock.  As  mentioned  above,  immediately 
under  the  surface  we  found  a  series  of  chambers  which  were 
proved  to  be  independent  of  the  "  court  "  by  the  following 
facts  : — (1)  The  wall  of  the  court,  which  rests  in  debris  at  a 
depth  of  from  3  to  4  feet  below  the  surface,  crosses  some  of  the 
ruined  walls  of  these  chambers  ;  (2)  other  walls  are  broken  off 
to  make  room  for  the  court-wall ;  (3)  the  court-wall  is  in  places 
built  directly  upon  the  chamber  walls,  the  line  of  demarcation 
being  clear ;  (4)  the  door-sills  in  the  chamber  walls  are  from 
3  to  4  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  court- wall,  which  is 
ruined  below  its  door-levels  ;  (5)  pit-ovens  within  the  chambers 
(which  are  usually  sunk  3  feet  below  a  given  floor-level)  are 
found  to  a  depth  of  5  feet  below  the  ruined  top  of  the  court- 
wall.^  These  chambers  appear  originally  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  upper  city,  and  to  have  been  destroyed  to  give  place  to 
the  court.  The  style  of  building  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
surface  town,  and  the  types  of  pottery  identical.  Below  these 
rooms  was  found  another  series  of  chambers  and  a  portion  of 
a  street  with  a  small  drain  below  it,  connected  with  a  larger 
vaulted  drain.  From  the  pottery,  which,  while  showing  in 
general  the  same  type  as  above,  includes  a  few  earlier  Greek 
types,  we  gather  that  this  was  an  earlier  Seleucidan  occupation. 
At  10  feet  there  begins  a  regular  Jewish  stratum  continuing  to 
the  rock,  which  is  found  at  a  depth  ranging  from  17  to  20  feet 
below  the  surface.  There  were  no  pre-Israelite  remains.  The 
houses  are  built  of  the  same  rough  rubble  as  was  found  in  the 
other  Jewish  towns  we  have  excavated.  The  pottery  showed 
the  ordinary  types  of  the  middle  Jewish  period,  including  the 

'  These  last  two  features,  while  confirmatory,  are  not  concliisive,  as 
differences  of  level  between  adjacent  rooms  have  been  observed  elsewhere  in 
the  town. 
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Eoyal  jar-handles  with  the  four  place-names  occurring  else- 
where— Hebron,  Ziph,  Shocoh,  and  Memshath. 

One  of  the  purposes  in  making  this  large  clearance  to  the 
rock  was  to  ascertain  whether  any  souterrains,  similar  to  those 
surrounding  the  hill,  exist  under  the  Tell  itself,  originally  con- 
nected with  the  rock-surface  at  points  where  this  is  covered  by 
the  Tell  accumulation.  Such  souterrains  would,  of  course,  be 
at  least  as  early  as  the  lowest  stratum  of  debris  proved  to  be 
Jewish.  AYe  found  a  series  of  three  small  cliambers  adjacent 
to  each  other,  and  connected  by  openings.  We  cleared  out  the 
first,  which  was  completely  filled  with  earth,  and  a  rude  stair- 
case was  seen  to  wind  to  the  bottom.  Walls  and  steps  were 
plastered,  showing  either  that  the  chamber  was  made  for  a 
cistern  or  adapted  as  such.  The  second  and  the  third  chambers 
are  connected  with  the  rock-surface  by  shafts,  covered  in  by 
slabs.  The  third  chamber  contained  very  little  earth,  and  when 
this  was  entirely  cleared  out  it  was  proved  to  have  no  access 
to  further  chambers.  A  plan  and  sections  will  be  given  later 
in  Mr.  Macalister's  series  of  the  important  souterrains  of  Tell 
Sandahannah,  when  comparisons  may  be  made.  At  present  I 
confine  myself  to  the  statement  that  we  have  now  gained  one 
solid  fact  as  to  the  clironology  of  these  mysterious  chambers, 
for  the  discovery  of  bells,  covered  by  1*0  feet  of  cUhris,  the 
lowest  stratum  dating  from  about  800  B.C.,  proves  that  the  type 
originated  at  least  as  early  as  Jewish  times. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  objects  unearthed  during  the  last 
season.  These  belong  mainly  to  the  Seleucidan  period.  Tlie 
coins,  which  numljer  over  75,  are  much  worn  and  corroded,  and 
await  more  complete  examination,  but  the  specimens  thus  far 
identified  are  all  to  be  relegated  to  this  period.  The  finds  in 
pottery  were  unusually  rich  and  especially  valuable,  as  they 
illustrate  a  period  about  whicli  little  has  previously  been 
known.  Tlie  overlapping  of  certain  types  originating  at  an 
earlier  Jewish  period  has  been  ascertained,  as  well  as  the  early 
use  of  certain  types  of  lamps  which  extended,  with  some 
variation*,  into  Byzantine  and  Arab  times.  The  specimens 
include,  in  round  nunibers,  30  large  jars  and  pots,  60  vases,  IGO 
bowls  and  dishes,  and  150  lamp.s.     A  large  part  of  these  were 
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found  immediately  outside  the  inner  wall  of  the  city,  where 
ihey  were  evidently  thrown,  though  it  is  curious  to  find  so 
many  unbroken.  The  ruin  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  town 
below  the  ground  level  explains  the  comparative  paucity  of 
finds  within  the  walls.  Over  350  stamped  jar-handles  of 
Ehodian  make  were  discovered,  principally  on  the  surface 
of  the  land  surrounding  the  Tell,  from  which  they  had  probably 
been  washed  down  by  the  rains.  These  are  treated  in  a  separate 
paper  by  ]\Ir.  Macalister.  The  treatment  of  the  rest  of  the 
pottery  must  be  reserved  till  later. 

I  may  here  emphasise  the  fact,  which  is  to  be  inferred  from 
my  previous  reports,  that  during  the  present  campaign  we 
have  been  gathering  the  data  for  a  fairly  complete  history  cf 
the  pottery  of  Southern  Palestine  from  early  pre-Israelite 
times  to  about  the  Christian  era.  In  the  reports  written  while 
the  Avork  was  in  progress,  our  account  of  the  pottery  has  been 
necessarily  confined  to  brief  summaries  of  types  found  at  given 
sites  and  to  illustrations  of  specimens  of  peculiar  interest. 
As  we  rightly  anticipated  that  each  Tell  would  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  the  periods  in  question,  to  have 
attempted  a  detailed  treatment  before  the  close  of  the  work 
would  not  have  tended  to  edification.  When  the  time  comes 
to  render  a  full  account  of  the  pottery,  the  types  selected  for 
illustration  will  cover  a  minimum  of  50  sheets. 

On  the  morning  of  June  14th,  while  searching  for  the  city 
wall  near  its  south-west  angle,  in  the  debris  covering  a  rude 
mud  fiooring  within  the  line  of  wall  to  a  depth  of  from  2  to 
3  feet,  one  of  the  men  came  across  a  minute  fragment  of  lime- 
stone incised  with  Greek  letters.  Later  in  tlie  dav,  in  the 
presence  of  the  foreman,  he  discovered,  at  the  same  place,  a 
portion  of  a  tablet  3^  inches  long,  made  of  the  same  material 
and  also  inscribed  in  Greek.  Associated  with  the  rubbish 
were  fragments  of  limestone,  showing  the  markings  of  draught- 
boards. As  the  man  who  made  the  discovery  was  one  of  the 
most  careful  of  the  workmen,  he  was  retained  at  the  place, 
and,  later,  another  careful  digger  was  associated  with  him.  I 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  watching  them  dig,  and  saw  several 
specimens   turned   out.      The  excavation   was   an    extremely 
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delicate  and  slow  affair,  as  the  tablets  were  so  friable  that  a 
blow  of  the  pick  might  easily  destroy  them,  and  the  incisions 
were  so  slight  that  often  the  earth  and  dust  had  obliterated  all 
signs  of  lettering.  Sieves  could  not  be  used,  lest  the  jolting  of 
the  small  fragments  together  should  result  in  their  fracture. 
All  stones,  of  any  shape  or  size,  were  carefully  dusted,  and  in 
doubtful  cases  were  laid  aside  to  dry  before  they  were  finally 
decided  upon.  The  carefulness  of  the  diggers  was  stimulated 
by  increased  bakhsheesk.  This  excavation  was  continued  for 
seven  days,  and  extended  for  some  distance  beyond  the  circum- 
ference within  which  the  tablets  were  scattered.  The  search 
was  not  abandoned  till  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  found  to 
have  completely  altered.  The  inscribed  stones,  including  those 
which  show  only  faint  traces  of  a  few  letters,  number  50.  Of 
these,  four  are  in  Hebrew,  while  all  the  rest  appear  to  be 
Greelv,  tliough  the  slight  remains  upon  some  render  these 
doubtful.  (Jwing  to  the  extraordinarily  soft  nature  of  the 
material,  the  question  of  cleaning  and  casting  was  difficult. 
In  cleaning  we  relied,  first,  on  the  sun  to  harden  the  stones,  and 
then  on  a  fine  camel's-hair  brush.  In  casting,  the  fear  was  lest 
the  process  of  pressing  into  the  mould  should  injure  the  tablets. 
Accordingly  we  proceeded  with  caution,  and  I  chose  27  of  the 
hardest  stones,  with  the  result  tliat  20  perfect  casts  were 
obtained,  wliile  practically  no  damage  was  done  to  any  of  the 
stones. 

These  27  casts,  whicli  include  all  but  two  of  the  best- 
preserved  fragments,  liave  been  sent  to  London,  and  du})licate 
casts  of  the  seven  wliich  did  not  satisfy  me,  will  be  forwarded 
Later.  I  shall  probably  l)e  able  to  make  casts  of  21  out  of  the 
23  remaining  stones.  Of  the  other  two,  which  are  too  fragile 
for  such  an  attempt,  one  is  small,  and,  as  the  lettering  is  clear, 
can  be  easily  copied,  while  the  other,  the  largest  of  the  whole 
.series,  has  l)een  photographed  in  two  different  lights.  The 
photographs,  which  are  a  trifie  under  the  original  size,  are 
excellent,  and  from  them  the  inscriptions  can  be  studied 
almost  if  not  (juite  as  well  ns  from  the  stone  itself.  In  fact, 
many  of  tiie  letters  api)ear  clearer  on  the  [)liotograph 

Oil   the  plate  are  IG  figures  of  cai)tives  which  were  found 
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scattered  in  tlie  dehris  in  tlie  lar^e  buildin'j  we  have  called  the 
"  barracks  "  at  about  the  level  of  its  Hoorins;.  Thev  are  made 
of  lead,  but  the  fetters  or  ropes  binding  them  are  represented 
in  lead,  iron,  or  l^ronze.  They  range  in  length  from  2  inches 
to  3  inches.  The  majority  are  mere  strips  of  lead  cut  into 
shape  and  slightly  thickened  and  rounded  at  the  head.  In 
No.  1  there  is  no  attempt  at  facial  detail,  but  dots  represent 
the  breast  and  navel ;  the  arms  are  bound  behind  the  body 
with  a  rope  of  bronze,  as  shown  in  positions  h  and  c.  In  No.  2 
the  features  are  roughly  indicated ;  the  hands  are  bound  in 
front  with  a  fine  lead  wire,  and  a  similar  fetter  was  found 
around  the  ankles  but  in  such  a  rotten  condition  that  it  has 
crumbled  away.  The  contortion  observed  in  ISTo.  3  is  part  of 
the  original  design,  not  the  result  of  accident,  and  represents 
extreme  humiliation ;  it  was  probably  once  elaborately  bound 
like  the  similar  figure,  No.  16,  but  the  fetters  are  now  gone. 
Nos.  4  and  5  are  incomplete  strips,  the  fetters  missing.^  In 
No.  6  there  is  an  attempt  at  moulding.  The  figure  is  of 
a  seated  woman,  the  arms  outstretched  in  supplication,  the 
hands  clasped  ;  hair  and  features  are  indicated  ;  the  ankles 
are  bound  with  an  iron  rope  or  chain.  No.  7  is  made  of 
a  somewhat  thicker  strip  than  is  found  in  specimens  1-5  ; 
two  dots  indicate  the  eyes,  and  a  line  shows  the  mouth ;  the 
hands  are  bound  behind  with  iron  fetters.  The  female  figure. 
No.  8,  is  the  best  moulded  of  the  group  :  the  face  is  worn  but 
the  features  were  probably  well  formed  ;  the  hair  is  gathered 
in  a  knot  and  bound  with  a  braid  or  fillet ;  the  arms  are  tied 
behind  with  a  strip  of  bronze,  part  of  which  hangs  down; 
a  portion  of  the  fetter  which  bound  the  legs  also  remains  ; 
part  of  the  right  leg  is  worn  away.  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11  are 
mere  fragments.  No.  12  is  unique,  as  it  is  the  only  figure 
which  is  clothed :  the  features  are  pinched  out,  and  the  arms 
crossed  on  the  breast  and  bound  with  a  lead  fetter.  Nos.  13 
and  14  are  very  thin  strips.  The  arms  of  No.  15  are  tied 
behind  and  appear  to  be  fastened  to  some  object,  conceivably 
an  instrument  of  torture  ;  the  nature  of  the  binding'  is  shown 

'  No.  -i  may  represent  a  captivL-  purposely  mutilated  bv  an  amputation  of 
hands  and  feet. 

Y  2 
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in  the  various  positions  drawn.  Xo.  IG  is  similar  to  No.  3, 
but  there  has  been  some  attempt  at  moulding.  The  figure, 
which  is  in  a  seated  attitude  with  bent  head,  is  most  elaborately 
bound  with  a  lead  rope.  As,  in  addition  to  the  rope,  the 
prisoner  is  weighted  down  by  iron  spikes  (now  covered  with 
rust)  driven  between  the  arms,  the  exact  method  of  binding 
is  difficult  to  make  out,  but  the  following  appears  to  be  the 
best  explanation : — The  rope  is  coiled  first  around  the  left 
leg,  then  around  tlie  right  leg,  and,  passing  between  them 
above  the  knees,  binds  the  right  hand,  passes  along  the  right- 
breast,  and,  winding  about  the  neck,  comes  down  the  left  breast, 
binding  the  right  hand  and  probably  the  two  hands  together. 

Apart  from  the  incised  tablets,  three  inscriptions  were 
found.  No.  1  occurs  on  the  quarter  of  a  column,  whose  radius 
was  about  14i  inches.  The  fragment  was  built  into  a  mass  of 
masonry  under  the  foundations  of  Eoom  G,  and  thus  appears 
to  antedate  this  part  of  the  upper  city.  The  inscription,  which 
occurs  near  the  top  of  the  column,  is  broken  off  at  the  left  as 


EH 


Inscription  No.  ]. 

well  as  at  tlie  ItottouL  The  left  part  of  the  inscription  was 
hammered  in  breaking  up  the  stone,  and  tlie  second,  third,  and 
fourth  characters  are  uncertain.  Tlie  second  may  be  the  left 
l»ar  of  a  letter,  and  tlie  third  and  fourth  (NO)  are  interpolations 
made  after  the  stone'was  defaced,  as  thev  are  thinner  in  character 
than  the  rest  of  the  inscription,  and  are  sharply  cut  over  traces 
of  otlier  letters.  The  inscrijition  mentions  a  king  and  queen, 
probably  the  local  sovereigns ;  the  name  of  the  queen  is 
missing ;  the  name  of  tlie  king  is  an  indeclinable  word ; 
if   this   followed  the    Semitic  triliteral  law,  it  was  Ti'jvey,  in 
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^vhich  case  the  precediiig  three  letters  represent  the  termina- 
tion of  some  Greek  word,  such  as  %(w/oa,  on  which  the  genitive 
depended.  A  thorough  Ijut  unsuccessful  search  was  made  for 
the  rest  of  tlie  inscription. 


Xo.  2. 


No.  3. 


Xos.  2  and  3  were  found  loose  on  the  slope  of  the  Tell. 
No.  2  occurs  on  part  of  tlip  l»ase  of  a  colossal  statue  of  an 
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eagle,  of  which  only  one  claw  remains.  It  is  possible  to  infer 
that  this  was  a  votive  offering  of  one  Crato  to  the  god  Apollo. 
Xo.  3  appears  to  mention  the  female  name  Berenice. 

In  the  dvhris  covering  the  "  barracks  "  was  found  a  beautiful 
bronze  lamp,  perfect  except  for  the  lid  covering  the  oil-hole. 
A  lead  weight  of  145  grammes^  was  found  near  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  back  is  ornamented  in  plain  lozenge  diaper. 
On  the  face  an  inscription  in  relief  surrounds  rosettes,  also  in 
relief.  An  ordinary  winged  Cupid  of  bronze,  about  4^  inches 
long,  was  also  found. 

Xo  direct   light   was   thrown  by   the  excavations   on   the 
question  of  the  identification  of  Tell  Sandahannah  with  any 
known  ancient  site.     Barely  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
north-west  is  Khurbet  Mer'ash,  which  has  been  identified  with 
Mareshah    or    Moresheth-Gath.      Mareshah   is   mentioned    in 
Joshua  XV,  44,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  continuous  history 
from  pre-Israelite  times   till  it  w\as  attacked  by  the  Parthians 
in  44   A.D.      Josephus  calls   it   an   important   town.     In  the 
"  Onomasticon  "  it  is  spoken  of  as  desert.      Dr.  George  Adam 
Smith  ("  Hist.  Geog.  of  the  Holy  Land,"  p.  233)  notes  that  it 
was  an  important  town  as  long  as  Beit  Jibrin  was  unheard  of, 
when  it  disappears,  and  he  suggests  a  transference  of  the  com- 
munity, though  not  of  the  name.    I  have  called  attention  before 
to  the  danger  of  taking  an  identification  ui)on  a  name  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  ruins.     Those  at 
Kliurbet  ^Nler'asli  are  not  extensive,  there  is  scarcely  any  depth 
of  lUhris  on  tlie   rock,  and  a  pavement  of  tessene  appears  to 
date  the  ruin  at  Iioman  times  at  the  earliest.     It  is  evident  to 
me  tliat   no  important   city  ever   existed   here.     Tell  Sanda- 
liannah  owes    its    present   name    to    the    neighbuuriug  ruined 
church  of    Sandaliannah   (8t.    A!)iic).     Our   excavations  were 
confined  to  the  walled  town  crowning  the  Tell,  Imt  remains  of 
ruins  in  every  direction  show  that  suV)url)S  extended  outside 
the  walls.     The  site  occupied  by  Khurbet  Mer'ash  may  liave 
been  one  of  these,  and  may  have  been  the  name  of  the  town 
when  ihc   cliief    portion  was  christened    by  the   iiaiiic  of  tlie 
cliurcli.      'J'o  the  noiLh  of  Tell  es-Safi  and  to  the  south  of  Tell 

'  Tlic  two  little  knobs  at  one  eJge  maj  indicate  that  the  weight  coutaine 
double  the  Btandard. 
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ej-Ju(lei(leh  are  isolated  ruins,  apparently  of  1  toman  date, 
hearing  the  names  Kliurbet  es-Sati  and  Khurbet  Judeideh 
respectively.  I  would  very  tentatively  suggest  an  amendment 
to  Dr.  Smith's  th.eory,  l)y  proposing  to  place  the  main  part  of 
Mareshah  at  a  site  where  the  remains  correspond  more  closely 
with  its  extended  history.  Tell  Sandahannah  contains  no 
remains  too  late  to  fit  into  this  theory,  though  I  am  bound  to 
point  out  that  the  earliest  remains  found  by  ns  do  not  date 
further  back  than  800  r..c.  However,  we  hardly  more  than 
touched  the  lower  stratum  of  the  Tell,  and  it  is  possible  that 
pre-Israelite  remains  exist  at  points  unexplored  by  us. 

In  former  reports  I  have  referred  to  the  rifling  of  ancient 
cemeteries  which  has  been  going  on  near  Beit  Jibrin  in 
recent  times.  A  few  such  tombs  have  been  rifled  on  the 
slopes  of  Tell  ej-Judeideh,  and  our  unsuccessful  search  for 
others  has  been  chronicled.  A  group  of  tombs  has  also  been 
rifled  on  the  hill  to  the  east  of  the  Zakariya  road,  al)oufc  a 
quarter  of  a  ndle  south  of  the  second  Koman  milestone  from 
Beit  Jibrin.  Two  very  large  cemeteries  have  been  systematically 
excavated,  one  to  the  east  of  the  road  from  Deir-en-Nakhkhas, 
where  it  enters  the  olive  grove,  and  the  other  to  the  west  of  the 
road  from  Zakariya,  where  this  enters  the  grove.  Two  large 
cemeteries  also  exist  to  the  south  of  the  town.  One  is  on  the 
hill  to  the  west  of  the  road  leading  to  Tell  Sandahannah,  at  a 
point  not  far  from  the  well  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley.  This 
appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  rifled,  the  contract  having  been 
let  for  eight  napoleons  to  local  speculators.  The  other  is  further 
up  the  valley,  and  not  only  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
but  the  road  itself  is  honeycombed  with  riHed  graves.  For- 
tunately, the  planting  of  our  tents  at  Tell  Sandahannah 
arrested  the  excavation,  though  the  majority  of  tombs  had 
already  been  rifled,  as  the  Fellahin  feared  to  pursue  their 
unlawful  digging  under  the  eye  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  Turkish  flag.  Our  search  for 
tombs  in  this  cemetery  was  begun  August  11th,  and  continued 
for  10  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  area  appeared  to  be 
exhausted.  We  opened  12  tomlts  which  had  escax>ed  rifling 
by  the  Fellahin,  but  discovered  to  our  chagrin  that  10  of  these 
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had  been  robbed  at  some  earlier  period,  unknown  to  us  as  well 
as  to  the  natives  themselves.  From  them  we  learned  that  only 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  tombs  opened  l)y  them  were  discovered 
intact,  a  fact  which  not  only  alleviated  our  disappointment, 
but  explained  the  comparatively  small  number  of  objects 
which  have  found  their  way  to  the  archreological  market 

Amongst  numerous  articles  found  was  a  female  fioure  in 
terra-cotta,  of  which  photographs  in  two  positions  are  sent. 
On  the  head  is  a  bonnet  or  head-dress,  under  which  the  hair 
is  gathered  in  a  knot  behind.  From  the  shoulders  depends  a 
cloak,  which  leaves  the  upper  part  of  the  body  bare  and  is  held 
up  in  front  by  the  left  hand.  The  right  hand  clasps  the  left 
breast. 

Tn  the  other  uurifled  tomb  are  five  hollow  bench-graves, 
closed  in  by  covers.  In  one  case  only  these  were  cemented 
together.  Within  the  graves  were  two  gold  earrings  and  two 
nails,  one  iron  the  other  bronze 

Jerusalem,  Septcmher  10th,  1900. 
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By  E.  A.  Stewaut  Macalisteu,  j\I.A. 

On  the  contour  plan^  accompanying  Dr.  Bliss's  Eeport  the  plans 
of  nearly  all  the  artificial  caves  on  Tell  Sandahannah  are  laid 
down.  Tliere  arc  a  few  which  (having  deep  perpendicular 
entrance  shafts  tliat  required  a  longer  crane  ro])e  than  we 
possessed)  conlil  not  be  entered:  two  or  three  others  within 
the  limits  of  the  plan  which  were  not  measured  for  lack  of 
time  (so  iar  as  explored,  these  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge 
of  tli<'  subject),  and  a  few  outside  the  limits  of  the  plan  (of 
these;  only  two  are  of  special  interest,  and  they  have  been 
jtlanned  separately).  As  some  r)0  cuttings  remain  after  these 
are  excluded,  it  may  reasonably  be  claimed  that  sullicient 
matei-ial  for  the  study  of  the  Tell  Sandahannali  caves  has  been 
collected. 

'  Publication  of  tliis  plan  is  deferred  {see  p.  319). 
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The  caves  in  this  group  show  several  peculiarities  of  design. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  Ijell-chanibers  are  provided  with 
parapets  on  the  outside  of  the  staircases.  In  systems  of 
grouped  chambers  the  various  apartments  communicate  with 
each  other  as  a  general  rule  directly,  not  (as  at  Khurbet  el-'Ain 
and  Zakariya)  by  passages.  When  passages  do  occur  they 
usually  are  sufficiently  large  to  l^e  traversed  without  stooping  ; 
there  are  only  two  or  three  "  creep  passages  "  in  the  whole 
series.  Another  iuiportant  peculiarity  consists  in  the  incor- 
poration of  stepped  bell-chambers  with  extended  systems  ; 
these  are  absent  from  the  groups  of  chambers  I  have  examined 
elsewhere. 

A  distinctive  and,  in  some  respects,  puzzling  feature  of  the 
Sandahannah  series  is  the  large  number  of  columbaria  found 
«ven  in  remote  parts  of  these  excavations.  There  is  only  one 
circular  columbarium  on  the  Tell  (outside  the  limits  of  the 
plan,  to  the  north-west).  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
columbaria  which  on  plan  consist  of  groups  of  more  or  less 
rectangular  passages  :  these  are  either  independent  excavations , 
as  in  a  large  example  on  the  plan  to  the  west,^  and  another, 
outside  the  plan,  south-west  from  it ;  or  associated  with  other 
•chambers,  as  in  several  of  the  great  souterrains  to  the  east  and 
south-east.  One  columbarium  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
rest  by  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  both  in 
design  and  workmanship.  This  is  of  course  the  well-known 
^uk ;  it  calls  for  a  more  extended  description  than  can  be 
accorded  to  it  in  the  present  cursory  remarks. 

Besides  the  columbaria  there  are  several  examples  of 
elaborate  rock-cut  oil  presses,  which  are  of  considerable 
interest.  These  will  be  fully  described  later,  with  plans,  &c., 
•of  the  finest  example. 

One  chamber  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  a  rock- 
cut  stable,  with  stalls,  tether-holes,  &c. 

In  the  remaining  chambers  examined — considerably  over 
400  in  number — there  is  a  provoking  absence  of  indication  of 
their  purpose.     Some  of  the  bell-shaped  pits  are  undoubtedly 

'  There  are  one  or  two  chambers  connected  with  this  system  not  showing 
loculi,  but  thej  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  system. 
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water  stores,  as  is  demonstrated  l»y  the  existence  of  water 
channels  leading  to  them,  and  by  the  marks  of  ropes  on  tlieir 
sides  caused  by  hauling  up  pitchers.  There  is  one  group  of 
l)ell-chambers  of  considerable  interest.  Tlie  first  is  about 
20  feet  deep,  the  second — a  double  chamber,  19  feet  deep,  with 
a  staircase  having  two  parapets  running  between  the  two  apart- 
jjjei;its — is  entered  l)y  a  door  which  is  at  its  top,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first.  In  tlie  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  second 
is  a  cylindrical  shaft,  50  feet  deep,  and  apparently  about 
()  or  8  feet  in  diameter  (it  is  narrower  at  the  top).  Tliis 
gives  a  total  depth  of  90  feet  for  the  excavation.  The 
presence  of  rope  marks  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  demon- 
strates that  it  was  a  well,  probably  communicating  with  a 
now  exhausted  spring. 

The  rooms  (other  than  bell-shaped  pits)  are  either  circular, 
quadrangular,  or  irregular  apartments,  supported,  when  neces- 
sary, by  heavy  square  cohunns  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

The  number  of  wall  inscriptions  or  graffiti  is  extremely 
small  They  comprise  :— (1)  A  Greek  inscription  in  the  colum- 
Ijarium  known  as  Es-Sitk.  (2)  Three  Hebrew  letters,  each  on  a. 
separate  panel,  and  apparently  not  connected  with  one  another, 
on  the  wall  of  a  chaml)er  in  Mughdrd  Sandahannali ;  the  date- 
seems  to  be  between  the  third  and  first  century  B.C.  (3)  Crosses- 
in  one  cave  only  ;  this  is  significant.  (4)  A  rude  human  figure 
outside  the  entrance  to  a  cave  near  Es-Siik ;  and  (5)  a  figure 
resembling  those  in  'Arak  el-Ma,  generally  interpreted  as  a 
rude  representation  of  the  Crucitixion,  but  by  Pere  Germer- 
Durand  compared  with  the  orantcs  with  arms  extended  in  the 
Catacombs.  ^ 

Another  important  pfLuliiirily  of  the  Sandahannah  caves 
is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  masonry  in  association  with  them. 
In  many  cases  there  are  small  sipiare  foundations  surrounding 
the  mouths  of  caves,  as  though  the  latter  formed  the  cellars  of 
liouses  now  almost  destroyed.  In  others  the  masonry  ie  an 
intrinsic  jtart  of  the  cave  itself,  and  is  I'ouiid  {u)  lining  a  wall 
(ill  Miujhdni  Sandahannah  there  are  two  complete  chambers 
so  lined),  {h)  completing  a  portion  whicli  had  erroneously  been 
1  See  the  "  Revue  Bibliquc,"  July,  1900,  p.  485. 
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cut  away  (as  in  one  of  the  olive  presses,  in  which  one  upriglit 
staple  has  been  replaced  by  masonry,  the  others  all  being  rock), 
and  (c)  vaulting  over  a  chamber  or  passage  near  the  top  surface 
of  the  rock.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  vault  is  a  barrel  arch 
of  narrow  span  (there  is  one  fine  wide  arch  only)  with  regularly 
cut  voussoirs.  There  is  one  false-arch  dome  in  the  series 
stopping  up  a  temporary  manhole.  The  masonry  is  all  Imilt 
in  brick-shaped  Idocks  of  hoivwar  (clunch),  and  is  always 
remarkably  true  and  well  finished. 


ALPHABET    OP    LETTERS    USED    OX    OLD-HEBREW 

JAR    SEALS. 

By  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister,  M.A. 

The  preparation  of  the  accompanying  plate,  intended  to  illustrate 
the  report  printed  in  the  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  Statement, 
was  unavoidably  delayed.  All  the  varieties  of  the  different 
letters  are  shown  and  compared  with  the  characters  of  the  three 
principal  monuments  engraved  in  the  "  Phoenician  "  alphabet. 
The  reference  letters  denote  the  type  of  handle  on  which  the 
letter  was  found.  H,  S,  Z,  M,  stand  for  Hebron,  Shocho,  Ziph, 
and  r\)2^72t2  respectively;  H"  and  H^  denote  "two-winged  type  " 
and  "  four-wmged  type  "  of  "  Hebron  "  seal  :  and  so  for  the  rest. 
The  letters  Wt.  stand  for  "  weight,"  indicating  that  the  character 
appeared  on  one  of  the  small  dome-shaped  stone  Aveights  found 
at  Zakariya  and  elsewhere.  "When  no  indication  of  source  is 
given  the  stamp  is  one  of  those  bearing  the  names  of  private 
owners. 
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THE    IXFLUEXCE    OF   THE    .^GEAX   CrVILISA^TION" 
OX    SOUTH    PALESTINE. 

Bj  F.  B.  Welch,  Esq. 

Beferences. 

Q.S.  =  Quarterly  Statement,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund» 
M.M.C.  =  Bliss:  "Monudof  Many  Cities." 

C.M.C.  =  Myres  and  O.  Richter:  "Cyprus  Museum  Catalogue"   (Oxford, 
1899). 
P.  and  C.  =  Perrot  and  Chipiez  :  "  Histoire  de  T.Art/'  vols,  i  to  vii. 
F.  and  L.  =  Furtwiingler  and  Loschke  :  "  MykeniscJie  Vasen"  (Berlin,  1886). 
B.S.A.  =  ■'  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens." 

I.K.Ct.  =  Petrie:  "  Illahun,  Kahun,  Gurob  "  (Egypt  Exploration  Fund). 
K.G-.H.  =  Petrie:  "  Kahun,  Grurob,  and  Hawara  "  (Egypt  Exploration  Fund). 

The  Influence  of  the  ^geau  civilisation  on  South  Pale.sfcine  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  appreciably  felt  before  the  latter  half  of  the 
Bronze  Age.  At  this  period  the  Mykencean  civilisation,  though 
already  decadent,  was  flourishing  still  very  vigorously  in  the 
East  Mediterranean,  especially  in  places  like  Rhodes  and  Cyprus, 
the  latter  of  which  chiefly  concerns  us  here.  This  is  natural, 
since  the  island  served  as  an  intermediary  between  East  and 
West,  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  and  was  peopled  partly 
at  least  b}^  representatives  of  the  Mykeiifean  civilisation — 
though,  of  course,  this  says  nothing  as  to  the  racial  affinities  of 
the  areas  in  question — and  here  seemingly  this  civilisation  lasted 
on  later  than  in  the  actual  yEgean  area.  At  a  later  period,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Iron  Age,  when  the  current  was  reversed,  and 
the  decadent  Mykena^an  art  gave  way  to  the  young  Phoenician 
civilisation,  and  when  there  was  little  direct  communication 
between  the  Levant  and  the  yEgean,  Cyprus  shared  with  South 
Palestine  in  a  practically  identical  culture,  largely  of  local  origin, 
but  which  developed  more  vigorously  and  freely  in  Cyprus — 
probably  owing  to  its  early  Mykenoean  tutelage.  To  begin  with 
the  earliest  Pale.stinian  civilisation  yet  known,  that  of  the 
so-called  "Amorite  "  period,  dated  by  the  Tell  el-Hcsy  finds  to 
a  date  earlier  than  n.c.  1500,  we  find  in  Palestine  a  very  peculiar 
type  of  pottery,  characterised  cliicfiy  by  the  large  use  made  of 
polishing  and  burnishing,  especially  in  the  case  of  red  ware. 
The  style  is  in  many  ways   similar   to   that  of  tlie    pre-dynastic 
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"Mew  Race"  of  Egypt,  and  to  Lybian  pottery  found  in  Egypt; 
and  during  this  same  period  in  Cyprus  we  find  a  largo  class  of 
pottery,  tlie  shapes  of  which,  based  on  gourd-vessels,  are  no  doubt 
usually  different  from  the  Palestinian,  but  the  characteristic 
high  polish  of  which,  found  in  its  perfection  in  the  earliest 
specimens,  and  gradually  degenerating,  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  from  abroad.  Exactly  similar  specimens  have  not  yet 
turned  up  in  Palestine,  but  at  Tell  ej-Judeideh  was  found  a 
frao-ment  of  a  gourd-shape  jar  in  a  sort  of  debased  red  ware,  and 
no  other  area  can  be  put  forward  as  a  possible  source  of  origin 
of  the  technique,  except  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Levant. 

During:  this  same  early  period  Cyprus  was  the  centre  and 
source  of  the  copper  trade,  with  only  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  as  a 
rival,  and,  judging  from  the  celts  of  the  earliest  city  of  Tell  el- 
Hesy,  of  the  primitive  unflanged  type,  springing  from  a  neolithic 
prototype,  Palestine  fell  within  the  Cypriote  sphere  of  influence 
— partly,  at  least.  Similar  celts  occur  in  Cyprus  and  Hissarlik. 
(From  Beyrout  comes  a  dagger  with  bent  tang  of  the  commoo 
leaf-shaped  type  of  the  later  Cypriote  Bronze  Age.) 

After  the   early  red   ware   certain  classes  of  pottery  begin  to 
appear  in  Cyprus,  and  become   very  common  in  the  late  Bronze 
Age,  when   they  are  found   along  with   specimens   of  Mykena?an 
ware — though  beginning  in   pre-Mykensean  times.     Specimens  of 
these  classes   likewise  appear  commonly  in   Palestine.     Such  are 
firstly   the    semicircular    '"  milkbowls  "    with    the     "  wishbone  " 
handle   (C.M.C.,  Bronze  Age  Pottery,  II,  4,   Plate  iii,  301,  303). 
In  Cyprus  these  do  not  appear  as  late  as  the  Greco- Phoenician 
period,    but    their     earliest     limits     go     back     into     the     third 
millenium  B.C.  (c/.  their  discovery  at  Thera  (F.  and  L.,  IS^o.  80) — 
Athens,  Hi.ssarlik,  Sakkara,  and  Tell  el-Amarna).     In   Palestine 
they  date   to   about   B.C.    1400;     and   seem   to    have   been   locally- 
imitated,    few    of   the    Palestinian   specimens  being    of   the  high 
Cypriote    standard,    while     the     peculiar    handle    is   found    in   a. 
degenerate  form  in  coarse   red  Jewish   ware    {cf.   Petrie's   "  Tell 
el-Hesy,"  Xo.   221,  where  it  is   called  a   "  penholder  " ;    another 
specimen  came  from  Tell  ej-Judeideh). 
•     So,  too,  the  large  and   small  black  metallic-looking  jars,  both 
of  the  plain  and    white-painted   types    (cf.   C.M.C.,  Bronze   Age 
Pottery  I,  3,  Plate  ii,  252   seq.,  271,  277),  occur  in   Palestine  at 
the  same   date,  while  in   Egypt  they   were   found  in   the   Maket 
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Tomb  at  K-aliun  (c.c.  1-ioO),  and  at  lUaliuu  in  degenerate  forms 
as  late  as  the  XXIbt-XXYth  dynasties  (r/.  I.K.G.,  xiii,  31  ;  xxvii, 
14-17,  19-21  ;  K.CI.H.,  xxiv,  14,  15).  A  little  vase  of  this  ware 
in  the  form  of  a  bull  comes  from  the  surface  of  Blanche  Garde 
at  Tell  es-Sati;  the  type  is  common  in  Cyprus  (cf.  P.  and  C, 
iii,  No.  502). 

The  third  type  of  vase,  common  to  both  areas,  is  of  flaky 
o-rey  clay  (C.M.C.,  Bronze  Age  Pottery  I,  5),  and  is  common  in 
Cyprus  in  prc-Mykenajan  and  Mykensean  times.  The  common 
Cypriote  type,  a  small  jug,  with  narrow  neck,  swollen  rim,  and 
a  button-like  foot,  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Palestine  (a  similar 
shape,  but  in  coarse  red  burnished  wai-e,  turned  up  in  the 
Amorite  level  of  Tell  ej-Judeideh),  but  the  specimens  in  ]\1.M.C., 
iii,  89-90,  are  of  the  same  ware,  though  not  incised,  as  the 
Cypriote  specimens  usually  are,  while  in  the  British  Museum 
is  an  incised  specimen  from  Bethlehem.  In  Egypt  the  type 
only  oocnrs  so  far  on  Xllth-XIIIth  dynasty  sites  (chiefly  Kahun 
and  Kbataueh),  of  foreign  origin  ;  probably  the  source  of  origin 
is  in  South  Palestine. 

All  the  above  three  classes  occur  in  Cyprus  as  late  as  Mykemean 
times,  i.e.,  as  Mykena;an  vases  of  Furtwiingler's  third  variety  of 
*'  Firnissmalerei,"  which  in  Greece  itself  would  date  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centuries,  but  in  Cyprus  and 
the  Levant  probably  descends  later. 

When  in  South  Palestine  we  turn  to  actual  Mykensean  imports, 
we  find  they  occur  usually  in  the  form  of  small  fragments,  chiefly 
at  Tell  es-Safi.  This  was  certainly  a  Phihstine  stronghold,  which 
is  suf'fcstive  in  view  (jf  the  probable  western  or  north-western 
origin  of  the  Philistines.  The  pieces  found  are  all  of  the  third 
variety  (vide  supra),  with  buflf  or  light  yellow  surface,  and 
desio-ns  in  a  glaze,  varying  from  red-brown  to  black.  The  shapes, 
as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  are  chiefly  large  jars,  with  high  solid 
foot,  ornamented  with  horizontal  bands— shallow  bowls,  painted 
inside  and  out,  such  as  are  common  in  Cyprus,  and  may  be  of 
Cypriote  manufacture— tlie  top  of  a  ''  biigelkanne  "  of  the  small, 
flat  early  type,  with  horizontal  bands,  and  also  i)ieces  of  a  pyxis. 
The  patterns  are  chiefly  plain  broad  or  narrow  horizontal  bands, 
the  scale  pattern,  and  wavy  lines  singly  or  in  parallels.  Naturally 
iiuch  pottery,  so  immensely  superior  to  the  wretched  local  ware, 
provoked   imitation,  as   elsewhere.      Several    fragments   of   such 
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local  copies  occurred,  in  which  the  colour  used  was  hardly  a  glnze 
tit  all,  but  merely  dull  paint ;  while  from  Tell  es-Safi  came  the 
*'  bugel  "  of  a  large  pseudamphora,  in  unpolished  poor  buff  ware, 
with  traces  of  a  tree-like  stylised  design,  painted  in  a  dull  daik 
brown.  Exactly  similar  imitations  occur  veiy  commonly  in 
Cyprus  and  elsewhere  in  the  transitional  and  eajdy  Iron  Age. 

The  influence  of  Mykenajan  vasps  is  further  seen  in  certain 
shapes,  e.g.,  the  arufivos  of  M.]\r.C.,  No.  179,  while  M.M.C., 
No.  188,  is  a  common  sub-Mykentean  .shape  in  Grreece  and  the 
Levant.  Further,  a  whole  class  of  small  vases  in  South  Palestine 
show  the  same  influence  ;  they  are  small  cups  on  a  very  slight 
ring-base,  with  two  little  handles,  fi.\ed  on  at  about  half  a  right 
angle  to  the  sides  of  the  vase  ;  the  clay  is  reddish-yellow,  and  the 
surface  is  either  left  rough  or  in  two  cases  covered  with  a  greeny 
whitewash,  on  which  designs  are  very  carelessly  painted  in  dull 
black  or  brown,  consisting  usually  of  horizontal  bands,  while  on 
the  handles  are  spots  or  small  cross  lines.  Two  have  a  design, 
which  occurs  elsewhere  in  South  Palestine  (c/.  the  sub-Mykentean 
*•  biigelkaune,"  supra),  consisting  of  two  divergent  spirals  with 
the  intermediate  space  filled  in  with  parallel  angular  lines,  the 
origin  of  which  can  be  clearly  seen  in  such  Mykentean  vases  as 
F.  and  L.,  Nos.  378-9,  381-2.  Similar  looking  vases  ai'e  common 
in  the  early  Iron  Age  of  Cyprus. 

So,  too,  the  "  pilgrim-bottle "  shape,  which  in  Egypt  goes 
back  to  at  least  the  XVIIIth-XIXth  dynasties,  and  is  not  of 
Mykentean  origin,  occurs  at  the  same  period  in  Greece,  the  Levant, 
and  Palestine.  Other  vases  common  to  Cyprus  and  South 
Palestine  are  fisrured  tos:ether  in  ]^[.M.C.,  Fis".  87.  Of  these  the 
small  pointed-bottom  juglets  in  greenish  clay,  trimmed  below  to  a 
point  with  a  knife,  are  common  in  Cyprus  with  Mykena^an  ware, 
and  the  exact  counterpart  of  M.M.C.,  iv,  175,  with  painted  designs, 
occurs  in  the  Mykenjean  find  at  Enkome,  Cyprus.  The  pointed 
base  is  common  to  a  large  number  of  vases  of  a  sub-Mykena?an 
date  in  South  Palestine,  where  it  gradually  changes  to  the  flat  or 
rounded  base  of  Jewish  times.  From  the  same  group  of  vases  the 
"  cockle-shell  "  lamp  of  the  early  footless  type,  as  well  as  the  "  cup- 
and-saucer "  vases  (c/.  C.M.C.,  iv,  963),  are  both  common  in 
Cyprus,  but  only  at  a  much  later  date,  circa  9th-7th  centuries — 
being  never  found  with  the  pointed  juglets — but  in  South 
Palestine  the  lamp  certainly  occurs  as  early  as  Ji.c.  1400,  and  in 
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Egypt  at  an  XVIIItli  dynasty  date,  Avhich  fact,  combined  Avith  its 
later  series  of  developments  in  Palestine,  may  point  to  the  latter 
area  as  the  source  of  origin. 

Mykenrean  influence   may  also   be   traced  in  the  forms  of  the 
vases  (Quarterli/  Statement,  January,  1900,  Plate  ii,  2-6). 

If  we  pass  to  the  period  following  the  fall  of  the  Mykentean 
civilisation,  when  the  Phoenicians  were  the  dominant  power  in  the 
East  [NLediterranean,  the  points  of  contact  with  Greece  itself  are  very 
few,  since  there  was  very  little  direct  communication  seemingly — 
but  there  are  so  many  points  of  resemblance  now  between  Cyprus 
and  Palestine,  that  Ave  must  infer  that  both  shared  in  a  similar 
civilisation,  which  had,  of  course,  local  sub-varieties,  and  which 
was  largely  due  to  Phoenician  influence  working  ou  local  material. 
We  have  seen  above  there  is  a  class  of  small  cups  common  to  both 
lands.     We  now  turn  to  a  second  and  larger  class  of  later  date. 
The  characteristic  shapes    (C.M.C.,  iv,    990,  994,  1005,  i&c.)   are 
small  egg-shaped  vases,  with  or  without  a  small  ring-foot — a  small 
thin  cylindrical  neck  with  thick  flat  lip  projecting  horizontally  — 
and  midway  up  the  neck  a  sort  of  ridge  running  round  it  horizon- 
tally,   to    which    the   handle    or    handles  join  ;   or   else   the  neck 
expands  into  a  dispi-oportionateiy  wide  funnel-shaped  orifice  (cf. 
C.M.C.,  iv,  980).     The  first  shape  passed  largely  into  the  JeAvish 
ware  (cf.  M.M.C.,  232,  239),  and  the  second  shape  also  occurs  later. 
The  surface  is  highly  polished  to  a  reddish    or   buff    colour,  ou 
which  paint  of  a  dull  black,  and  often  also  of  a  dull  red-brown,  is 
applied  ;  often  the  black  is  laid  on  before  the  polishing,  and  the 
brown,  if  added,  is  added  later,  giving  the  black  a  shining  glaze- 
like look.     The   designs    consist   usually  of   rows   of    broad    and 
narrow  horizontal  lines,  often  with  a  zone  on  the  shoulder  of  sets 
of   small   concentric   circles.     In   Cyprus,   however,   the  range  of 
form  and  design  is  far  wider  than  in  Palestine,  and  the  commonest 
type  is  a  dark-red  ware,  dating  to  the  Vlllth-VIth   centnrics 
(C.M.C.,  Greco-Phoenician  Pottery  II,  3),  which  seems  to  be  rare 
in    Palestine  (a  .small  cow's  head  of  a  brilliant  dark-red  with  a 
lattice  design  on  the  forehead  in  dull  o]iafiuo  black,  is  probably 
of  the  .same  technique).     One  small  vase  from  Tell  cj-Judeideh 
slightly  approaches  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  Cypriote  local  variety. 
In    Palestine    the    commonest  colour   is    a    light    yellow   or   buff, 
and  this  tcchniciue  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  objects,  e.g.,  a  large 
cylindrical    object,    probably    the    pedestal    of    a    lamp,    ribbed 
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horizontally  on  the  lower  part,  where  the  body  colour  is  a  highly 
polished  bafP,  and  the  ridges  are  in  sienna  and  light  brown 
alternately,  the  latter  applied  before  polishing. 

This  light  buff  variety,  though  common  in  Palestine,  never 
approaches  the  high  pitch  of  excellence  shown  in  Cypriote 
specimens ;  usually  the  polishing  is  carele-^-sly  done,  leaving  very 
clear  traces  of  the  instrument  used,  and  showing  dull  unpolished 
spaces  between  polished  lines.  A  large  strainer-spout  from  Tell 
es-S<ifi  in  buff  ware,  with  black  and  white  designs,  has  inside  the 
spout  a  system  of  transverse  lines,  alternately  polished  and  rouo-li. 
This,  however,  very  likely  is  due  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  old 
"Amorite"  pattern-buniishing,  which  may  in  fact  have  largely 
aided  the  extension  of  this  later  technique;  many  of  the  later 
Amorite  jars  are  polished  all  over  the  surface.  Beside  being 
common  in  Palestine  and  Cyprus,  the  class  occurs  in  Sardinia  in 
a  degenerate  form  (British  Museum  A,  1680-7)  ;  also  in  o-eometric 
tombs  in  Rhodes  and  Crete,  and  hence  is  very  probably  connected 
with  the  expansion  of  Phoenician  influence. 

Another  point  of  similarity  between  South  Palestine  and 
the  Cypriote  Iron  Age  is  the  presence  of  numbers  of  laro-e 
coarse  jars,  with  the  peculiar  ])inched  lip  characteristic  of  this 
period,  and  Avhich  appears  in  the  Phaleric  ware  of  Attica  (cf. 
C.M.C.,  iv,  10.34-86)  ;  and,  further,  a  vase  from  Tell  el-Hesy  with 
broken  neck  has,  on  a  polished  red-brown  surface,  a  desio-ii  in 
dull,  dark  red-brown  of  sets  of  parallel  curved  lines,  crossino-  and 
recrossing  each  other  at  various  angles.  This  pattern  occurs 
commonly,  but  on  a  different  class  of  vase,  in  a  Cypriote  tran- 
sitional form  (C.M.C.,  iii,  836,  807). 

AVhen  we  turn  to  the  class  of  native  painted  ware,  as  distinct 
from  the  earlier  Mykenajan  imports,  we  find  it  to  be  of  rather 
a  unique  type,  certainly  of  local  origin.  The  pieces  found  are 
chiefly  bits  of  large  bowls  with  thick  nearly  vertical  sides.  There 
are  two  main  classes — a  finer  very  homogeneous  class  in  fine  grey 
clay,  burning  red,  on  which  a  dull  white  Avash  is  applied  ;  ou  this 
designs  are  drawn  in  dull  black,  and  a  dull  cherry-red  is  used  for 
subsidiary  purposes.  As  a  rule,  the  surface  to  be  painted  is 
divided  up  into  metope-like  sections  by  sets  of  vertical  lines,  often 
varied  by  wavy  lines  and  zigzags ;  whilst  inside  the  metopes  so 
formed  is  drawn  the  main  design,  consisting  usually  of  a  spiral 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  cross  with  the  arms  filled  in  with  red, 
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or  some  design  into  which  the  spiral  enters,  or  the  degenerate 
tree-ornament  mentioned  above,  or  most  commonly  of  all,  a  very 
peculiar  bird  with  one  wing  raised — snch  a  type  the  exact  copy 
of  whicli  occurs  nowhere  else,  though  the  attitude  is  common 
to  birds  on  certain  geometric  vases,  e.g.,  of  Cyprus.  The 
metope-like  division  of  spaces  is  a  characteristic  of  all  geometric 
ware,  which  also  employs  the  wavy  line  between  two  verticals  ; 
the  spiral  is,  of  course,  the  commonest  ornament  of  INIykena^an 
]iottery,  though  coming  originally  from  Egypt,  it  can  quite  well 
have  reached  Palestine  directly,  though  this  is  doubtful,  as  it  does 
not  occur  commonly  on  the  earlier  Palestinian  ware.  Similarly 
the  device  of  wavy  lines  dropping  from  a  row  of  semi-circles, 
and  the  sets  of  concentric  semi-circles  and  semi-ellipses  are 
common  in  later  Mykena^an  art,  while  the  peculiar  cross  is  found 
in  several  varieties  of  Greek  geometric  ware  (e.g.,  that  of  Tliera, 
Crete,  and  Attica).  And  the  whole  technique  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  many  vases  of  the  Greco-Phoenician 
epoch  in  Cyprus. 

The  second  class  is  of  much  coarser  make,  with  white  or 
reddish-white  wash,  and  very  carelessly  drawn  designs  in  light 
reds  and  browns.  The  figures  are  not  arranged  symmetrically, 
or  in  metopes,  but  disposed  simply  as  the  artist  pleased.  A 
very  common  figure  is  an  ibex  or  goat—usually  the  outline 
is  drawn  first,  and  then  tilled  in  in  lighter  paint ;  in  one  case  two 
goats  are  by  a  tree,  one  standing  up  on  its  hind  legs  and  feeding 
off  the  branches  (cf.  F.  and  L.,  412-3).  Other  designs  are 
of  simple  linear  origin.  As  opposed  to  the  first  class,  this  group 
seems  to  be  of  more  distinctly  local  inspiration,  i.e.,  as  due  to  the 
native  potters,  uninfluenced  by  foreign  imports,  while  the  first 
class  is  more  affected  by  external  influence.  Some  of  this  native 
class  goes  back  to  a  date  earlier  than  any  Cypriote  painted  Avare 
yet  found— on  the  edge  of  an  "  Amorite  "  bowl  with  the  early 
finger-mouldings,  on  a  coarse  chalky-white  slip  are  painted  lines 
in  dull  cherry  red,  and  on  one  of  tlic  long  early  handles  on  a  coarse 
yellowish- white  surface  is  a  sort  of  vegetable  design  in  dull  red. 
At  Tell  el-Hesy  painted  ware  is  said  to  occur  in  the  second  and 
third  cities,  i.e.,  B.C.  1400  and  earlier,  cf.  M.M.C.,  Figs.  lOG-'J— 
where  the  bird  is  of  a  quite  dilferent  type  to  the  later  variety, 
and  seems  equally  unique— and  the  pieces  of  vases  figured  are 
all  in  a  finer  clay  with   harder  surface.     Several  .such   have  what 
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is  almost  a  real  varnish,  and  sucli  are  probably  infltienced  by  the 
Mykena-an  technique,  though  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  they 
belong  to  tlie  vei-y  early  date  ascribed  to  them.  The  later 
specimens  (Classes  1  and  2  above)  come  from  Cities  IV  and  later, 
i.e.,  B.C.  1400  downwards,  along  with  Cypriote  vases  of  such 
mixed  dates  as  the  cockle-shell  lamps,  "  cups  and  saucers," 
painted  juglets,  black  base-ring  ware,  and  the  "  milkbowls." 

Now,  arguing  from  its  likeness  to  Greco- Phoenician  wares  in 
Cyprus,  Ave  should  feel  inclined  to  remove  this  painted  ware  of 
Classes  I  and  2,  along  with  the  '"cups  and  saucers,"  and  perhaps 
also  the  lamps,  to  a  date  certainly  after  B.C.  900,  perhaps  to 
centuries  ix-vii.  The  whole  facies  of  this  pottery  forbids  us  to 
assign  it  to  Mykenaaan  times. 

Turning  from  the  pottery  to  other  small  objects,  the  alabaster 
vase  in  M.M.C.,  Fig.  224,  said  to  be  of  Jewish  date,  is  of 
common  occurrence  in  Cyprus  in  Mykena?an  times,  or  even  earlier, 
along  with  the  "  milkbowls  "  and  base-ring  ware,  and  in  Egypt 
occurs  in  XVIIIth-XIXth  dynasty  sites  (r/.  K.C.H.,  xviii,  6; 
I.K.Gr.,xvii,  10;  xviii,  23;  XX,  S). 

Both  Cyprus  and  the  Syrian  and  Palestinian  areas  have 
figurines  of  the  nude  Goddess  of  Fertility,  usually  holding  her 
breasts  in  her  hands;  one  from  Palestine  represents  her  as  a 
pregnant  woman,  seated  in  a  chair,  with  which  cf.  P.  and  C, 
vol.  iii,  Fig.  143,  from  Phoenicia.  A  small  Palestinian  terra-cotta 
head  with  flat  crown  is  identical  with  Cypriote  specimens,  while 
numerous  little  cows,  dogs,  centaurs,  &c.,  occur  in  both  lands. 
To  the  same  Greco-Phoenician  date  belong  the  large  terra-cotta 
masks  from  the  Tell  es-Safi  rubbish  heap  (rf.  P.  and  C,  iii, 
Figs.  130,  642-3;  B.S.A.,  vol.  v  (1898-9),  Plate  x,  10,  where 
they  are  called  "Aphrodite  masks,"  and  assigned  to  the  first 
half  of  the  eighth  century). 

For  smaller  metal  objects  the  pins  from  Cities  II  and  III  at 
Tell  el-Hesy  (IM.M.C,  p.  59,  Nos.  98-100),  with  a  loop  in  the  shaft, 
correspond  to  a  common  Cypriote  type  (C.M.C.,  iii,  591,  p.  54, 
Pins  7)  of  Bronze  Age  date  [cf.  I.K.G.,  xxii,  1-3,  from  Gurob). 

In  Quarterly  Statement,  April,  1899,  Plate  iv,  22,  is  published, 
under  the  title  "  Vase-Handle,"  a  broken  fibula,  which  is  of  course 
of  Western  origin,  though  quite  early  introduced  into  the  East 
(c/.  the  fibula  on  the  priest's  dress  in  the  late  Hittite  figure  from 
Ibriz,  in  the  Taurus  range,  P.  and  C,  iv.  Fig.  354). 
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To  end  up  with,  little  black  stone  cylindei-s  with  rudely  cut 
designs  occur  in  Palestine,  as  all  over  the  Levant,  especially  in 
North  Syria  and  Cilicia,  while  the  small  conical  North  Syrian 
seals  occur  in  Palestine  (Quarterly  Statement,  October,  1899, 
p.  332)  and  Cyprus. 


HIGH    PLACE    AND   ALTAR    AT    PETRA. 
By  Samuel  Ives  Cuirnss,  D.D/ 

Thk  student  of  ancient  Semitic  worship  will  find  an  abundant 
reason  for  a  visit  to  Petra  in  the  existence  there  of  a  bigh  place 
and  a  remarkable  altar,  which,  aside  from  a  jjassing  notice,- has 
been  overlooked  until  it  was  recently  rediscovered  by  Professor 
G.  L.  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  of  Chicago.  The  repoit  of  his  discovery 
of  the  place  led  to  a  careful  examination  of  it  by  tlie  writer. 

Situativii. — A  little  north  of  the  citadel  on  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
about  520  feet  long  by  90  feet  wide,  are  a  high  place  and  altar 
which  have  been  hewn  from  the  solid  rock.  The  ledge,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  Wady,  runs 
very  ncai-l\-  north  and  south,  with  a  sli'jht  inelinalion  to  the 
east.  It  is  iu  the  midst  of  an  arnpliitheatre  of  hills  and  mountains, 
which  are  much  higher,  especially  on  the  cast  and  south,  and 
conveniently  near  the  old  dwellings  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Tlie 
ascent  is  now  an  arduous  one,  though  once  made  easier  at  different 
stages  for  the  ancient  woi'shippers  by  steps  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
]n)w  much  worn  away.  Other  approaches,  which  once  doubtless 
existed,  have  disappeared. 

The  toj)  of  the  ledge  is  a  ])lane  surface,  except  for  a  slight 
natural   dip    from    iidrth   <o   south.     The   objects  most  noticeable 

*  The  writer  is  indebted  to  ^Fr.  K.  A.  Stewiirfc  Mac.ilister,  of  tlie  Fund,  for 
criticisjiis  and  suggestions,  as  well  as  for  phuis  and  drawings.  The  uieasure- 
jncnts  were  taken  bj  myself  ou  a  visit  lo  I'ctra,  July  1-tli  and  IStli,  1900, 
with  the  assistance  of  Ilev.  A.  I'order,  of  Jerusaleni,  who  had  visited  the  idace 
during  the  month  of  May  with  Dr.  Kobinson. 

'^  Jul  ward  L.  Wilson,  an  American,  editor  and  ])r()]>ricforof  the  "  Pliotogra]iliic 
Magazine,"  .seems  lo  liave  been  the  original  diseoverer.  He  mentions  it  as 
"  one  of  the  '  altars  in  iiigh  ))laces  *  consecrated  to  Baal."  ^b'eediis  "  Serii)ture 
Lands,"  London,  1891,  p.  10-1. 
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on  this  Icdg-e  ;ire :  (1)  an  altar  on  the  west  side;  (2)  a  platform 
immediately  south  of  this;  (3)  directly  in  front  of  the  altar, 
toward  the  east,  a  rectangular  sunken  area,  containing  a  small 
platform  facing-  the  altar ;  and  (^)  a  little  further  south  of  the 
area  a  vat. 

The  Altar. — The  altar  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  rock,  of 
which  it  was  a  part,  by  a  passageway  on  its  north,  south,  and  west 
sides.  The  height  of  the  altar  and  of  the  adjoining  rock  is  about 
the  same.  On  the  east  side  the  ledge  has  been  cut  down  so  that 
it  is  on  a  level  with  the  foot  of  the  altar.  This  surface  has  been 
still  further  excavated,  forming  the  rectangular  area  in  front  of 
the  altar. 

The  dimensions  of  the  altar  are  as  follows  : — Length,  from 
north  to  south,  9  feet  1  inch  ;  width,  6  feet  2  inches ;  height  at 
the  highest  point,  on  the  south-west  corner,  3  feet. 

The  direction  of  the  altar  is  nearly  north  and  south,  with 
a  slight  inclination  to  the  west.  None  of  the  dimensions, 
followed  by  the  ancient  workmen,  are  exact,  judged  by  modern 
standards.  Possibly  this  fact  may  be  of  importance  in  determining 
the  age  of  the  altar.^ 

On  the  top  of  the  altar  is  a  rectangular  hollow,  or  pan, 
perhaps  designed  for  the  fire,-  3  feet  8  inciies  long,  1  foot  2  inches 
wide,  3|  inches  deep.  This  hoUoAV  is  2  feet  3  inches  from  the 
west  edge  of  the  altar,  2  feet  9  inches  from  the  east,  2  feet  8  inches 
from  the  north,  and  2  feet  9  inches  from  the  south.  There  is 
another  feature  which  might  suggest  horns  of  metal  were  it 
complete.  It  is  not  found,  however,  on  the  south-west  corner. 
This  feature  consists  in  cuttings  or  depressions.  The  cutting  on 
the  south-east  coi-ner  runs  1  foot  6  inclies  long,  8  inches  wide,  and 
3  inches  deep  along  the  south  side  of  the  altar;  2  feet  11  inches 
long,  8j  inches  wide,  and  1^  inches  deep  on  the  east  side.  On  the 
north-east  corner  the  cutting  runs  2  feet  7  inches  long  by  9  inches 
wide  along  the  north  side;  3  feet  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  4  inches 

^  Mi\  Macalistei'  sajs  lie  has  observed  the  sanie  fact  in  the  measurement  of 
rock-ciit  tombs,  whicli  may  be  due  to  the  dilliciilty  of  following  exact  details 
in  excavating  from  the  solid  rock,  but  the  Treasury  of  Pharaoh  at  Petra, 
not  to  mention  other  excavations,  seems  to  afford  an  example  of  exact  propor- 
tions. 

-  Similar  pans  for  fires,  used  in  tlie  preparation  of  coffee,  are  found  in  the 
medafes  of  the  Jebel-ed-i)ruse. 


(ti't/ui,  a  I'koloijyiiph.) 
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deep  on  the  east  side.  On  the  west  side,  running  north,  is 
a  cutting  G  feet  11  inches  long,  8^  inches  wide,  3  inches  deej). 
This  leaves  no  cutting  on  the  south-west  corner. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  altar  is  in  the  steps  on  the 
east  side  leading  to  it.  The  top  step,  which  is  widest  of  all, 
forming  a  platform  on  which  the  officiating  priest  might  stand,  is 
3  feet  3  inches  long,  1  foot  11  inches  wide,  and  is  only  l^  inches 
above  the  one  below  it ;  the  breadth  of  each  of  the  other  steps  is 
12  inches,  the  second  step  is  5^  inches  above  the  one  below,  the 
third  step  is  4  inches  above  the  one  below,  and  the  fourth  is  the 
same  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ledge.  The  passageway,  on 
three  sides,  is  in  width  3  feet  1  inch  on  the  north,  2  feet  9  inches 
on  the  south,  and  2  feet  5  inches  on  the  west.  Besides  the  general 
plan  and  the  isometric  view^  of  the  altar  on  the  accompanying 
plate  reference  may  be  made  to  the  photograph  for  illustrations 
of  these  various  details. 

Platform. — Of  almost  equal  interest  with  the  altar  and  juht 
south  of  it,  separated  only  by  the  passageway,  is  a  platform  which 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  the  preparation  of  sacrifices.  It  is 
11  feet  9  inches  long  from  north  to  south,  16  feet  6  inches  wide, 
and  is  ascended  by  four  .steps  in  the  north-east  corner;  the  lowest 
is  1  foot  6  inches  high  from  the  ledge,  8  inches  wide  ;  the  second 
is  4-5-  inches  high,  width  the  same  ;  the  third  is  5  inches  high, 
9  inches  wide  ;  and  the  fourth  is  5  inches  high.  The  average 
length  of  the  steps  is  1  foot  10  inches,  though  they  are  longer  at 
the  top  and  shorter  at  the  bottom.  The  height  of  the  platform  is 
2  feet  9  inches. 

On  the  top  of  the  platform  is  a  remarkable  and  suggestive 
feature  with  reference  to  its  probable  use  in  the  preparation  of 
sacrifices.  This  consists  in  two  circular  and  concentric  pans, 
with  vertical  sides,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  a  conduit  leading 
from  the  lower  pan  which  may  have  served  to  carry  away  the 
blood  of  the  victim.  The  larger  pan  is  3  feet  8  inches  in  diameter, 
its  depth  is  3  inches;  the  second  or  lower  pan  is  1  foot  5  inches 
in  diameter,  its  depth  is  2  inches.  The  conduit  is  3  feet  2  inches 
Jong,  2  inches  wide,  3  inches  deep  (.see  plan  of  platform). 

On  the  east  side  of  the  platform,  running  north  and  .south,  is 
a  trench  resembling  a  rock-hewn  grave,  .">  feet  long,  1  foot  8  inches 
wide,  2  feet  8  inches  deep  on  the  west  side,  ]  foot  2^  inches  deep 
on  the  east  side.     At  the  bottom,  on  the  east  side  of  it,  is  a  circular 
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hole,  evidently  designed  to  drain  off  wliatever  liquid  raig-lit  be  pnt 
into  it  (see  Section  CD).  On  the  north  side  is  an  arched  opening 
2  feet  2  inches  in  length,  1  foot  in  depth  and  width,  and  10 
inches  high,  with  a  trough  in  its  floor  7  inches  deep. 

The  Boch  North  and  West  of  the  Altar.— The  rock  towards  the 
passao-e,  remaining  at  the  north  of  the  altar,  is  of  the  same 
general  height,  but  of  smaller  superficial  dimensions,  than  the 
platform.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  purpose,  if  any,  for 
which  it  was  used.  The  rock  on  the  west  side  is  quite  narrow. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  that  on  the  north  and  the  platform  on  the 
south.  It  really  walls  off  the  west  side  of  the  altar  from  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  about  30  feet  deep,  and  this  may  have  been 
the  reason  whj  it  was  not  cut  away. 

The  Sunken  Area. — A    short  distance    east    of    the   altar  is   a 
sunken  area,  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  which  has   been  cut 
in  the  rock.     It  is  47   feet  4  inches  long,  24  feet  4  inches  wide. 
Its  depth,  except  as  mentioned  later,  is  15  to  18  inches.     In  this 
area  is  a  small  platform  21  feet  2^  inches  from  the  nortli  side 
of  the  area,  23  feet  6  inches  from  the  south,  and  5  feet  from  the 
west.     Its  dimensions,  running  east  and  west,  are  5  feet  in  length, 
2  feet  7-^  inches  in  width,  and  4  inches  in  height  from  the  bottom 
of  the  area.     The  west  side  of  the  area  is  not  of  uniform  height ; 
2  feet  10  inches  from  the  north-west  corner  is  a  rectangular  depres- 
sion 3  feet  1  inch  long,  connecting  with  four  steps  on  the  upper 
part  of  the    west  side  of    the   ledge.      South   of    this    depression 
the    average    height    of    the    west    side    of    the    area   continues 
11  feet  10  inches,  and  then  the  side  has  been  cut  down  8  inches 
to  a  lower  plane.     All  the   rest    of    the    way  to    the    south    side 
the  average  height  of  the  side  of   the  area    is    about    10   inches. 
The    other   sides    vary,    as    indicated,    from    15    to    18   inches   m 

height. 

On  the  east  side  6  feet  1  inch  from  the  south-east  corner  is 
a  drain  8  inches  in  width  and  18  feet  in  length,  running  down  the 
east  side  of  the  ledge.  As  to  tiie  purpose  of  this  suidvcn  area,  the 
suggestion  of  :Mr.  Macalister  tliat  it  was  the  place  set  apart  for 
the  worshippers  in  front  of  the  altar  seems  probable,  and  is 
strengthened  by  a  consideration  oi"  the  steps  leading  up  to  it 
from  helow.  It  may  be  that  the  lillh'  ])la(f(.nn  was  the  place 
occupied  by  tlu;  one  bringing  thr  viditn.  A  gen.'ral  vii^w  of  this 
platform  is  sIhiwh  in  the  [iliotograph. 
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Vai. — 32  feet  south  of  the  area  is  a  vat  9  feefc  9  iiiclies  in 
lenfffcli  from  nortli  to  south,  S  feefc  6  iiif:lics  in  Avidtli.  It  shows 
signs  of  old  cement.  The  average  depth  of  the  vat  to  the  soil 
•with  which  it  is  partially  filled  is  3  feet. 

Monoliths. — South-east  of  the  citadel  is  another  interesting 
feature  whicli  may  have  been  connected  with  ancient  worship. 
The  rock  here  has  apparently  been  quarried  away  for  the  sake 
of  building  material,  leaving  two  monoliths  resembling  immense 
menhirs.  They  are  perhaps  100  feet  apart.  The  one  towards 
the  west,  which  on  its  north  side  rises  from  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  has  the  following  dimensions  at  its  base  : — West  side, 
10  feet  8  inches ;  south  side,  7  feet  3  inches.  The  monolith  to  the 
east  has  a  measurement  on  the  south  side  of  its  base  of  5  feet, 
on  the  west  side  of  6  feet  4  inches.  These  monoliths  seem  to 
be  about  18  feet  in  height,  and  to  have  a  diameter  at  the  top 
of  about  2  feet  6  inches.  They  are  shown  in  the  photograph. 
Jerusalem,  July  2.Mh,  1900. 


REPORTS    FROM    GALILEE. 
By  Dr.  G.  Schumacher. 

Beisax. 

On  the  ancient  high  road  leading  from  the  Jaliid  Bridge,  near 
Beisan  (Bethshean),  westwards  tow'ards  Zer'ain  (Jezreel),  we  came 
across  a  number  of  sarcophagi  scattered  about  and  partly  over- 
turned, from  one  of  which  I  copied  a  Greek  inscription,  and 
enclose  a  squeeze.  With  the  kind  assistance  of  Messrs.  Monahan 
and  Foord  the  following  three  lines  were  deciphered,  the  other 
parts  being  obliterated  : — 

■■■■  pocA  \  ore  ^00.KA    \ova(ano  | 
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The  sarcophagus  is  hewn  out  of  a  large,  so-called  'Ajlun, 
marble  block,  measuring  7  feet  in  length  and  2  feet  7  inches  in 
width  ;  a  simjile  ornament  crowns  the  top  end. 

On  the  site  of  an  ancient  church,  200  yards  north-west  of  the 
Jalvid  Bridge  above  mentioned,  the  nave  and  pillars  of  which  can 
still  be  traced,  the  round  upper  pai-t  of  a  well-preserved  niche  was 
excavated.  The  shape  of  the  stone  into  which  the  niche  is  hewn 
is  octagonal,  the  width  of  the  niche  2  feet  9^  inches  ;  a  carefully 
carved  raised  Maltese  cross  decorates  the  cupola  of  the  niche, 
■which  is  also  made  of  'Ajlun  marble. 


I'cet  ;)A  inches. 


The  old  Jaiiid  Bridge  itself  is  being  rebuilt  by  the  active  Mudir 
ofBeisan,  and  a  carriage  road  has  been  made  by  His  Excellency 
leadincr  from  the  bridjje  to  the  town  of  Beisan  and  thence  down 
the  slopes  of  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  village  el-Hakeimiyeh,  near 
Wady  'Ksh-sheh.  On  June  2nd  I  drove  in  a  carriage  with  my 
family  down  to  within  400  yards  of  the  Jordan  River,  near  the 
ford  Makhadet  'aiu  es  Soda,  following  this  road  to  Hakeimiyeh. 
I  mention  the  fact,  as  it  is  the  first  carriage  in  iiiddern  days  that 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Jordan  of  Galilee  south  of  Tiberias. 

The  town  of  Beisan  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  ;  the 
main  market  street  is  well  kept  and  shaded  by  acacia  trees  ; 
modern  natives'  stores  and  grain  magazines  are  being  built. 
Beisdn  will  very  soon  become  the  mercantile  centre  of  the  Jordan 
valley  products  and  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Jalud,  as  well 
as  of  Central  'Ajlun,  the  )n:iin  loads  of  'Ajlun  bi'iiig  diverted 
by  the  skill  of  the;  present  Mudir  from  tlu-  old  "gathering  place," 
Jisr  el-Mejaiiii'a,  to  a  new  bridge  ii:  course  of  construction, 
crfjssing  IIk;  Jordan  over  against  Beisiiu,  a  Utile  south  of  the 
present  foi-il,  Makhadet  er- Riiintiinnch. 
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TiiK  Lava  Streams  ok  thk  Pi-aix  of  Esdraelon. 

In  mj  last  report  of  June  5th,  1899  {Quarterly  Statement,  1899, 
p.  341),  I  mentioned  the  discovery  of  a  bed  of  lava  (basalt)  while 
making  the  railway  cutting  through  Tell  en-Nahla,  in  the  Merj 
Ibn  'Amir.  In  searching  for  sand  along  the  wadies  on  the 
Mujeidil  hill  sides,  we  discovered  another  outburst  of  basaltic 
lava  close  to  the  springs  and  ruins  of  Tell  Shadvid,  and  have  been 
able  to  trace  it  uphill  to  a  point  60  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
village  of  Mujeidil ;  here  it  suddenly  appears  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  runs  down  the  slope  in  a  width  of  500  to 
1,000  yards,  embracing  Tell  Shadud,  forming  Tell  en-Nahla,  and 
continuing  to  the  bed  of  the  Kishon.  Here  the  distinct  traces 
end,  but  the  elevation  on  which  the  village  Ludd  is  built  again 
shows  lava  debris,  and  it  may  therefore  be  safely  stated  that  this 
lava  stream  commenced  (see  Quarlerhj  Statement,  1899,  p.  342) 
as  an  upheaval  at  the  foot  of  Tell  Semunieh,  on  an  altitude 
of  about  550  feet,  spread  towards  Mujeidil,  ended  at  the  northern 
slope  of  the  town  hill,  and  took  a  general  direction  towards 
Jebata,  disappearing  north  of  the  village.  It  appears  again  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  near  Abu  Shusheh,  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  great  plain.  Another  branch  of  the  same,  lava  stream 
appears  first  on  the  other  or  southern  side  of  the  Mujeidil  slopes, 
720  feet  above  the  sea,  runs,  via  Tarbaneh  and  Tell  en-Nahla, 
to  Ludd,  disappears  there,  and  can  again  be  traced  on  the  southern 
border  of  Merj  Ibn  'Amir,  between  el-Lejjun  and  Ezbuba.  I 
prepared  and  add  a  sketch  map  of  this  lava  stream  as  it  shows 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mujeidil.  My  sujjposition  that  the  central  part 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  was  once  tilled  with  a  lava  stream  has 
thus  been  confirmed. 

In  digging  for  sand  on  the  slopes  near  Tell  Shadud,  the  work- 
men found  embedded  in  a  lump  of  earth  iu  the  pit  sunk  into  the 
veiy  crumbling  mass  of  lava  a  small  marble  cup,  2~  inches  high, 
•if  inches  in  diameter,  §  inch  thick,  2  feet  belo\v  the  surface  of 
the  lava.  The  cup  was  not  broken,  but  the  crust  surrounding  it 
consisted  of  a  hard  burnt  clay,  soft  on  the  outside.  As  the  cup 
was  beyond  doubt  found  in  the  lava,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lava 
stream  took  place  in  historical  times,  and  carried  away  with  it 
a  piece  of  manufacture  of  an  early  period.  This  period  must 
be  previous   to   Hadrian,  as  we  found  graves   cut  info  the  basalt 
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rock  at  Tell  en-Xalila  containing  a  Hadrian  coin.     The  cup  may 
be  Phoenician. 


^/Sj. 


In  preparing  the  above  sketch  map  I  find  that  I  must  add 
a  few  notes  with  regard  to  the  following  two  villages,  which, 
since  tlie  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  map  was  prepared,  have 
been  bnilt  np  from  desolate  ruins  to  flourishing  villages  :  — 

(1)  Ikhneifis — village  of  52  huts  and  about  230  inhabitants. 

the  property  of  Messrs.  Sursock,  of  Beirut. 

(2)  Ludd — village  of  46  huts  and  about  200  inhabitants,  built 

up  by  the  Bedouin  of  the  Merj. 

The  village  of  Semunieh,  on  the  i^azareth-Haifa  road,  has  not 
increased  owing  to  its  unhealthy  position  and  bad  water.  Jebata 
has  grown  considerably.  The  proprietor,  Sursock,  built  a  number 
of  dwellings  covered  with  tile  I'oofs,  cleaned  the  Avell  on  the 
eastern  slope  and  lined  it  with  masonr}-.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile 
north-east  of  Jebata  a  few  huts  have  been  erected  by  a  villager 
of  Mujcidil.  Large  olive  and  mulberry  gardens  have  been  planted 
around  Jebata.  Junjar  has  increased  a  little;  it  numbers  now 
16  huts  and  about  70  iuhabitants.  Tarbaneh  contains  a  few  huts 
built  by  the  railway  companj'  for  their  workmen,  which,  later  on, 
will  be  used  permanently  by  the  villagers  of  Mujeidil.  Kitchen 
gardens  are  planted  in  the  swamps  formed  by  the  'Ayun  Tarbaneh. 
The  swamp  produces  the  worst  malarial  fevers  known  in  the 
neighbourhood;  nine  of  our  Italian  and  Egyptian  railway  work- 
men died  from  the  effects  of  tJie  Tarbaneh  malaria.  Warak'any 
consists  of  two  quarters,  both  in  a  state  of  decay  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  j)roprictoi's  ;   the  o5  or  GO  villagers  live  in  15  to  18 
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miserable  huts  and  stables,  and  suffer  from  fever,  their  only  water 
supply  being  from  the  water  gathered  in  the  bed  of  the  Kishou 
south  of  the  village.  'Affuleh  has  not  increased;  the  village 
counts  50  to  55  hats  and  200-  inhabitants  ;  they  also  suffer  from 
fever,  especially  after  an  abundant  i-ainfall,  owing  to  the 
"Birket"  close  to  the  village  on  the  south,  which  contains 
stagnant  water  up  to  the  end  of  summer.  Sursock's  grain  store 
north  of  the  village,  and  the  gax'den  surrounding  it,  have  not  been 
im^D roved  lately.  Bir  esh  Shallaf,  mentioned  in  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  map,  exists  no  more.  'Affuleh  (not  'Afuleh, 
as  it  is  written  with  a  sh^ddv  on  the  "  f,"  ^^..Ijis.)  takes  its 
water  supply  from  the  "  Birket "  and  the  marshy  springs  near 
Fuleh. 

A  series  of  levels  is  given  on  the  accompanying  map  following 
the  i*ailway  line,  which  will  have  two  stations  on  this  section,  one 
near  Warakauy  for  the  Nazareth  traffic,  and  another  at  'Affuleh 
on  the  Nazareth-Jerusalem  high  road.  The  watershed  between 
the  sea  and  the  Jordan,  where  crossed  by  the  railway  line,  has  an 
altitude  of  209  feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 

Kefr  Lam. 

In  a  sepulchral  cave  near  this  Cru.sading  castle  (on  the  sea 
coast  north  of  'Athlit)  a  small,  red  pottery  jar  6^  inches  high.was 
dug  up  by  the  natives,   bearing  the  following  letters  :    MCLIV. 


The  pottery  is  crumbling,  but  the  letters  are  distinctly  carved. 
If  they  represent  the  date  1154,  they  fix  the  time  of  the  Crusading 
occupation  of  the  place. 

A  handful  of  coins  of  John  Hyrcanus,  and  a  few  Herodian 
coins  were  foyind  last  month  at  Kefr  es-Samir,  a  ruin  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  sea  coast  a  little  south  of  Haifa,  while 
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digging   for  ancient  building    stones,   wliich  are  found    in    great 
number  and  of  good  size  on  this  important  site. 

Haifa. 

A  new  lot  of  sepulchi'al  eaves  were  opened  in  the  dunes  close 
to  the  German  Colony  on  the  west,  hewn  out  of  the  sandstone 
rock,  but  the  native  discoverers  have  not  been  allowed  to  proceed. 
On  the  vertical  side  of  one  of  them  I  copied  the  following 
chai'acter,  8  inches  high,  probably  Phoenician,  cut  into  the 
rock  : — 


LLL 


Tell  el-Kukdaneh. 

On  my  recent  visit  to  this  place  I  collected  the  following 
Phoenician  (?)  chai-acters  from  the  walls  of  the  modern  mill,  built 
up  amidst  the  springs  of  Kurdaneh,  the  source  of  the  ancient 
Belus  near  'Akka  : — 


? 


XI 

rr 


As  on  other  stones,  crosses  are  found,  the  vaulted  building  witli 


M^ 


gun  holes  must  have  been  a  fortified  place  of  Phoenician  origin, 

f 

2  3 


4 

rebuilt  in  Christian,  probably   Ci-usading,  days.     The  cross  vault 
lias  been  lately  restored. 

Haifa,  June  8M,  1900. 
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ROCK-HEWN   VATS    NEAR    BIR    EYQB. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Hanauer. 

About  ien  days  ago  1  wrote  to  announce  the  unexpected  and 
accidental  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  very  ancient  rock-hewn 
vats  cut  into  terraces  or  rock-ledges,  distant  about  30  yards, 
certainly  not  more,  from  Bir  Eyub,  Mr.  Charles  Hornstein  has 
very  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  accompanying  photograph  of 
some  of  these,  and  I  have  written  the  words  "  TOP  BUSHES' 
and  "VATS,"  &c.,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  distinguish  between 
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them.  The  remains  cover  a  large  extent  of  rock,  over  100  feet 
long,  as  ascertained  by  Dr.  Selah  Merrill.  In  my  last  letter 
I  remarked  that  I  believed  these  vestiges  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  fulling  works  which,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Joshua, 
gave  a  name  to  the  old  well-fountain  close  by,  which  Jewish 
and  also  Christian  traditions  consider  to  be  En  Rogel.  I  am  the 
more  convinced  that  this  is  the  case  by  finding  that  one  at  least 
of  these  vats  is  exactly  of  the  same  shape  as  are  tlie  Egyptian 
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fullers'  vats  drawn  in  protile  iu  Smith's  "Bible  Dictionaiy  " 
(vol.  i,  edition  1863,  p.  G37,  article  "Fuller").  As  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  finding  any  reference  to  these  remains  in  any  work 
I  have  access  to,  and  as  even  Professor  Clermont-Granneau  does 
not  speak  of  them  in  his  "  Ai^chwolof^ical  Researcbes,''  I  venture 
to  think  that  hitherto  they  have  remained  unnoticed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  photograph  and  near  its  lower  edge,  on  the  pathway 
leading  along  the  valley,  is  seen  the  entrance  to  what  the  peasantry 
say  is  a  largo  cave  now  full  of  ''red"  earth,  though  it  was  in 
former  times  the  dwelling-place  of  "  our  lord  Job,  who  suffered 
from  boils  and  sat  upon  a  dung-hill."  Amongst  other  native 
leo-ends  concerning  liira  is  that  which  makes,  not  the  loatriarch, 
hut  his  wife,  the  model  of  patient  suffering: — "Job's  good-wife, 
whose  name  was  Rahmeh  (i.e.,  'mercy'),  went  about  begging 
from  door  to  door  for  seven  long  years,  all  the  while  carrying  her 
ulcer-covered,  evil-smelling,  moaning  and  groaning  husband  on 
her  back  in  an  'abba.  One  day  Iblis  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
worship  him,  and  promised  that  if  she  did  so  he  would  cure  her 
husband  and  restore  all  the  property  they  had  lost.  On  being 
told  of  the  fiend's  suggestion,  Job  became  so  angry  that  he  vowed 
that,  in  case  he  recovered,  he  would  give  his  wife  a  hundred 
lashes  because  she  had  mentioned  so  wicked  a  pioposal  to  him. 
Allah  hereupon  restored  the  patriarch  to  health  and  wealth,  and 
made  his  wife  so  young  and  beautiful  again  that  after  his  recovery 
she  bore  him  26  sons.  Job  was  very  sorry  because  of  his  rash 
vow,  and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  rewarding  his  loving  and  patient 
spouse  by  giving  her  the  beating  he  had  sworn  to  inflict.  Allah, 
however,  showed  him  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  by  bidding  him 
o-ive  Rahmeh  a  sincrle  stroke  (which  we  trust  was  a  light  one) 
with  a  palm-leaf  containing  100  fronds." 

lint  to  return  to  the  subject  of  En  Rogel.  We  are  told  in 
Smith's  '•  Dictionary,"  arid  also  by  Rabbi  Scliwarz  ('•  Das  Heilige 
Land,"  p.  I'.'i',  Frankfort,  l8o'2)  and  others,  that  the  name  is 
commonly  given  in  the  Targumini  and  the  Arabic  and  Syrian 
versions  as  "  the  spring  of  the  lulhT,"  lioge!  bi'ing  derived  from 
liagal,  to  tread,  because  in  ancient  times  washing  and  fulling 
clothes,  &c.,  were  generally  done  by  treading  with  the  feet  (see 
also  article  "  I'ullo"  in  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek 
Antiquities  ").  The  tradition  identifying  Bir  Eyub  with  Kn  Rogel 
is,  in  Smith's  '•  Bible  Dictionary,"  attributed  to  Hiocardi.s,  whose 
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work  dates  from  about  A.n.  1283,  thougb;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Saiidiali  Gaon  (died  A.u.  042)  gives  in  his  Arabic  translation  the 
name  "  Bir  Yuab "  as  the  equivalent  for  En  Rogel.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  agreement  of  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition, 
on  this  point.  The  date  of  the  "Itinerary  of  Uri  of  Biel "  (see 
Smith's  "  Bible  Dictionaiy  ")  I  do  not  know.  He  is  asserted  also 
to  mention  "  the  Well  of  Joab."  The  first,  apparently,  to  cast 
doubts  upon  the  generally-accepted  ti'adition  Avas  Dr.  Bonar,  who 
visited  Jerusalem  half  a  century  ago,  long  before  Professor 
Clermont- GanTieau  made  his  brilliant  discovery  of  the  stone 
Zoheleth  at  the  rock  still  called  "  Ez  Zahweileh,"  and  also  before 
it  had  been  ascertained  that  Gihou  and  the  present  "  Virgin's 
Fount"  are  identical.  Bonar's  objections  are  stated,  at  length  in 
Smith's  "  Bible  Dictionary,"  and  are  ably  refuted,  point  by  point, 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Wolcott,  D.D.,  in  the  American  edition 
(Huvd  and  Houghton,  New  York,  1872),  which  is  much  more 
valuable  than  the  English  one  of  1863.  The  only  one  of  Bonar's 
arguments  which  seems  to  me  to  have  any  force  is  the  statement 
that  "  the  Bir  Eyiib  is  a  well  (Bir),  and  not  a  spring  (En)  =  'Ain. 
The  fact  is,  as  Dr.  Wolcott  points  out,  that  it  is  both  an  'Ain  and 
a  Bir."  In  this  it  resembles  Hagar's  Fountain  (Gen.  xvi,  7,  14). 
This  fact,  coupled  with  another,  viz.,  that  "  the  Well  of  Sirah  " 
(2  Sam.  iii,  26),  is  in  reality  an  'Ain,  and  not  a  Bir  or  Bor,  proves 
that  Bonar  laid  too  much  emphasis  on  the  different  significations 
of  •'  well  "  and  "  spring." 

I  would  further  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  that  if  we 
consider  Adonijah's  sacrifice  to  have  taken  place  quite  close  to 
Ez  Zahweileh,  the  whole  narrative  becomes  difficult  to  under- 
stand, for  Ez  Zahweileh  is  little  over  100  yards  distant  from,  and 
in  full  view  of,  the  Virgin's  Fount  or  Gihon,  and  if  Adonijah  and 
his  guests  were  at  Ez  Zahweileh  it  is  incomprehensible  that  he 
should  need  to  be  told  the  cause  of  the  noise  heard  coming  from 
Gihon.  Josephus  and  the  Revised  English  Version  of  the  Bible 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  conspirators  were  not  at  the  stone 
Zoheleth  itself,  but  in  the  royal  gardens  "beside" — that  is, 
towards  En  Rogel  or  Bir  Eyub  (Josephus,  "Antiq.,"  VII,  xiv,  4, 
WhistoD,  compared  with  1  Kings,  i,  9,  &c.).  It  will  be  noticed 
that  Josephus  is  very  careful  to  distinguish  between  "  the  fountain 
called  Gihon  "  and  "  the  fountai)i  that  icas  in  the  Icing's  pay-adise." 
He  places  the  scene  of  Adonijah's  feast  not  at  but  "  near  "  the 
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latter — that  is,  En  Rogel  or  Bir  Eyub.  But  it  was  also  "near" 
the  stoue  Zoheleth  or  Ez  Zahweileh,  which  is  from  1,G00  to 
1,700  feet  distant  from  Bir  Eyub,  and  therefore,  if  we  consider  it 
to  have  been  about  midway  between  the  two  sites,  we  find  a 
location  perfectly  adapted  to  the  story,  near  enough  to  Gihon  for 
the  sound  of  the  rejoicings  to  be  distinctly  heard,  and  yet  just 
out  of  sight  because  of  the  turn  of  the  valley. 

I    would,    in    conclusion,    suggest    tbat    the    recent     find    of 

rock-cut    vats,     which     a     native     told    me     were     old       l^U,c 

or  "  lavatories,"  differing  altogether  in  shape  and  arrangement, 
as  well  as  size,  from  those  found  in  connection  with,  ancient 
oil  and  wine  presses  in  this  country,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
Bir  Eyiib,  vindicates  the  correctness  of  the  tradition  identifying 
that  ancient  well  with  En  Rogel. 
Jerusalem,  June  9th,  1900. 


ISTOTE     BY     THE     HOX.    Dk.    SeLAII     ]\1eRIULL. 

(1)  If  this  was  an  old  find  it  has  certainly  escaped  the  knowledge 
of  any  person  now  in  Jerupalem,  and  the  credit  of  its  recovery  is 
due  to  Mr.  Hanauer.  If  it  is  a  new  find  it  only  illustrates  what 
has  long  been  known — that  Mr.  Hanauer  is  a  keen  observer  and 
always  on  the  alert  for  facts  of  interest  in  the  field  of  Biblical 
discovery. 

(2)  There  were  a  large  number  of  vats,  and  we  are  still  able 
to  count  between  30  and  50. 

(3)  The  rock  was  not  hewn  for  the  jjurposc,  but  its  natural 
shape  was  such  that  it  was  easily  divided  into  two  rough  plat- 
forms, the  lowest  being  reached  by  six,  or  possibly  ten,  rock-cut 
steps  from  the  path  along  the  valley.  The  second  platform  was 
higher  and  somewhat  to  the  right  (looking  I'loni  Bir  Eyiib)  of 
the  other,  reached  by  five  or  si.x  steps  from  llic  first  platform. 
These  two  short  flights  of  stairs  or  steps  went  up  sidewise  or 
parallel  to  the  platforms,  and  should  be  so  represented,  since 
traces  of  them  remain.  The  two  platforms  ai-c  distinctly  traceable, 
althougli  the  rock  has  been  broken  or  worn  away  and  many  of 
the  vats  destroyed.  'I'lic  vats  do  not  .•ippcnr  to  ha\c  brcn  confined 
to  the  platfoiins.  AIiovc  the  second  or  higlu'st  phitfoi-ni  there 
\v;iH  a  shoit   llight  of  rock-cut  steps,   leailiiig  up   the   hill.      This 
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tliirJ  flig'lifc  may  have  often  been  observed,  tliey  arc  well  soon  in 
the  picture,  and  it  may  have  been  thouf;-ht  that  they  led  from  the 
hill  clown  to  the  well  or  Wir  Kynb,  and  no  farther  notice  been 
taken  of  them. 

(4)  In  my  judgment  the  supply  of  water  has  much  to  do  with 
the  question  whether  this  was  a  fuller's  "  plant  "  or  not.  No 
doubt  the  supply  of  water  at  the  Virgin's  Fountain  was  always 
limited  and  the  demand  great;  but  was  there  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  demands  and  for  the  needs  of  an  extensive  fuller's 
establishment  besides  ?  In  Bir  Eyub  the  fuller  had  within  100 
feet  of  his  vats  a  supply  of  water  that  was  ample  and  never 
failing. 

If  I  wished  to  go  into  the  fulling  business  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
old  style,  I  should  not  go  vorth  of  the  city,  where  there  is  no 
water,  or  west  of  the  city  at  "  Upper  Gihon,"  where  the  water 
disappears  after  May,  but  I  should  go  south-east  of  the  city  and 
buy  up  Bir  Eyub  and  the  rock  adjacent,  clean  out  these  old  vats, 
and  go  to  work.  Abundance  of  water,  rock-hewn  vats,  a  large 
rock  surface  where  cloth  could  be  spread  for  drying — all  grouped 
together. 


THE    DEAD    SEA. 
By  Major-Greneral  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  &c. 

In  the  last  Quarterly  Statement  Mr.  Gray  Hill  has  raised  an 
interesting  question  with  regard  to  the  surface  level  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  May  last  the  level  was  higher  than  it  has  been  for  several 
years,  and  Mr.  Gray  Hill  asks  whether  it  is  "  possible  that  there  is 
some  volcanic  action  at  work  raising  the  bed  of  the  lake  ?  " 

There  are  no  traces  of  recent  volcanic  action  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake,  nor  of  any  terrestrial  movement  of  elevation  or  depres.sion 
that  would  affect  the  level  of  its  waters.  It  is,  however,  w^ell 
known  that  the  surface  level  of  the  lake  rises  and  falls  during  the 
course  of  each  year,  and  the  difference  of  level  has  been  estimated 
at  from  6  to  15  feet.  It  is  also  probable  that  there  are  prolou<>-ed 
periods  of  high  and  low  level  following  a  succession  of  wet  and 
dry  years.  The  phenomena  noticed  by  Mr.  Gray  Hill  are 
apparently  due  to  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  last  10  years. 
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Meteoroloo-ical  observations  have  been  taken  at  Jerusalem  since 
1861,  and  the  rainfall  for  32  years  (1861-92)  has  been  tabulated 
by  Mr.  Glaisher  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  1894.  The  results 
for  the  seven  years,  1893-99,  have  been  published  in  later  volumes. 
The  figures  in  the  tables  are  for  the  whole  year,  January  to 
December,  and  not  for  the  rainy  season,  November  to  April,  but 
they  are  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose.  The  lowest  rainfall, 
13-39  inches,  was  in  1870,  the  highest,  41-62  inches,  iu  1897.  The 
average  of  the  32  years,  1861-92,  was  25-23  inches ;  for  the 
seven  years,  1893-99,  29-92  inches  ;  and  for  the  last  10  years, 
1890-99,  31-09  inches,  or  5-86  inches  above  the  32-3-ear  average. 
Juno,  July,  August,  and  September  are  practically  rainless 
months ;  the  average  for  May  is  027  inch,  and  for  October 
041  inch.  The  wet  months  are  January,  average  6-38  inches, 
December  5-50  inches,  February  5-06  inches,  ^fai-eh  3'56  inches, 
November  2-29  inches,  April  1'71  inches.  From  the  above  it 
would  appear  that  the  thi-ee  months  dnring  wliich  the  rain  is 
heaviest  are  December,  January,  and  February;  tliat  there  has 
been  an  excessive  rainfall  during  the  last  10  years,  and  that  the 
rainfall  of  1897  was  exceptionally  large. 

The  rainfall  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  much  less  than  that  of 
the  hill-country  to  the  east  and  west;  but  the  Jerusalem  statistics 
give  a  fair  indication  of  wet  and  dry  years  in  the  Jordan-Dead 
Sea  catchment  basin,  and  of  the  relative  amount  of  water  which 
must  find  its  way  each  year  to  the  Dead  Sea.  When  the  great 
extent  of  the  catchment  basin  (between  17,000  and  18,000  square 
miles)  and  the  limited  extent  of  the  Dead  Sea  (about  340  square 
milcsj  are  considered,  it  is  easy  to  realise  that  a  succession  of  rainy 
years  would  cause  a  very  appreciable  rise  in  the  level  of  the  lake. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  a  rise  of  3  or  4  feet  would  make  a 
very  mai-ked  change  in  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  northci-n  and 
southern  ends  of  the  lake.  The  level  of  the  watci-  is  [)ractically 
regulateil  l>y  the  rainfall  and  the  evapoi'ation.  If  more  water  is 
supi)lied  than  the  evaporation  can  carry  off  the  surface  of  the  lake 
will  lise  ;  but  should  the  evaporution  be  greater  than  the  sujijily 
tlie  lake  will  shrink.  In  winter  the  evaponitii)n  is  least  and  tlic 
supply  greatest;  iu  .sunnner  these  conditions  are  reversed. 
During  a  very  rainy  winter,  with  its  many  cloudy  days  without 
rain,  there  would  be  little  evaporation,  and  a  more  than  usually 
large  supply  of  water.     Unfortunately  there  is  no  definite   infoi- 
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mation  witli  regard  to  the  level  of  the  lake  at  different  periods  of 
the  year,  and  we  arc  unable  to  compare  the  rise  and  fall  with  the 
rainfall  of  any  particular  month  or  of  any  particular  year.  Nor 
do  we  know  how  far  the  Sea  of  Galilee  acts  as  a  regulator  of  the 
supph' ;  whether  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  liable  to  any  move- 
ments from  the  different  barometric  conditions  which  probably 
exist  at  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  lake  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  or  whether  the  silt  brought  down  by  the  Jordan 
has  altered  the  shore  line  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  since  the 
last  soundings  and  surveys  were  made. 

The  Dead  Sea  derives  its  principal  supply  of  water  from  the 
Jordan,  but  a  very  appreciable  addition  is  made  by  the  streams  of 
Moab  and  Edom,  and  during  the  rainy  season  by  the  winter 
torrents  on  the  west  and  south.  The  daily  contribution  from  all 
sources  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  over  6,000,000  tons  of 
water,  and  the  daily  evaporation  at  about  half  an  inch.  There  is 
a  prevalent,  but  erroneous,  belief  that  the  swelling  of  Jordan, 
when  most  water  is  poured  into  the  lake,  is  due  to  the  melting  of 
the  snow  on  Lebanon.  It  is  principally  caused  by  the  rainfall  over 
its  larore  catchment  basin.  Its  waters  begin  to  rise  towards  the  end 
of  December,  and  overflow  the  banks  of  the  Zor,  or  trough,  in 
which  they  flow  in  January  an  1  February.  They  would  then  fall 
rapidly  if  the  melting  snow  added  to  the  lighter  March  rains  did 
not  keep  them  at  a  comparatively  high  level  during  that  month 
and  part  of  April.  After  heavy  rain  the  Jordan  has  been  known 
to  rise  4  or  5  feet  in  12  hours,  and  to  fall  as  rapidl}'.  Taking 
everything  into  consideration,  it  seems  probable  that  the  level  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  highest  early  in  March  and  lowest  in  November. 

The  following  remarks  of  travellers  may  now  be  noted  : — 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  Jerusalem  observations  in  1861, 
Irby  and  ^langles  in  June,  1818,  found  "high-water  mark  a  mile 
distant  from  the  water's  edge  '"  on  the  neck  of  the  Lisan.  In 
May,  1838,  Robinson  found  a  bank  of  shingle,  near  Engedi,  6  ov 
8  feet  high,  which  bore  marks  of  having  been  covered  by  water; 
and  in  the  same  month  he  infers,  from  drift-wood  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  lake,  that  the  level  had  been  10  to  15  feet  higher  than 
it  then  Avas,  On  April  22nd,  1848,  Lynch  says  the  water  had 
already  fallen  7  feet  that  season  ;  and  J)r.  Anderson,  the  geologist 
of  the  American  Expedition,  writes  that  there  was  drift-wood 
three  miles  from   the  south   end  of  the  lake,  and  he  conjectures 
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that  the  water  occasionally  extended  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  its 
then  position,  covering  the  flat  plain.  In  September,  1858,  after 
a  very  hot  year,  Sir  George  Grove  saw  drift-wood  10  or  12  feet 
above  the  then  level  of  the  sea.  He  also  says  that  the  island  at 
the  noith  end,  Rujm  el- Bah r,  was  10  or  12  feet  out  of  water  and 
connected  Avith  the  shore  by  a  narrow  causeway  100  yards  long. 
He  adds  that  the  isthmus  is  concealed  when  l  he  water  is  at  its 
full  height. 

On  the  I2th  March,  1865,  after  a  hot  summer  and  a  dry  winter 
(8"8  inches  below  the  average),  I  found  the  level  of  tlie  lake  to  be 
1,292"13  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  the  water  had 
already  fallen  2^  feet.  I  estimated  that  there  Avould  be  a  further 
fall  of  6  feet  from  information  given  by  the  Bedawin.  1  had  to 
swim  out  to  the  island  mentioned  by  Sir  George  Grove,  which 
was  then  about  3  feet  above  the  water.  Since  1863  the  island 
appears  to  have  been  seen  by  travellers  until  1892,  when  it  is  said 
to  have  disappeared.  This  disappearance  took  place  during  the 
third  year  of  the  heavy  rainfall  period  Avhich  commenced  in  1890 
(the  average  for  the  three  years,  1890-92,  was  8"G  inches  above 
the  32-year  average).  Last  year  the  rainfall  was  only  17"1  inches, 
or  8'1  inches  below  the  avei-age,  but  this  failure  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  excess  from  the  floods  of  1897,  and 
the  heavy  rain  of  previous  years. 

The  subject  is  of  so  much  interest  that  I  hope  steps  may  be 
taken  to  obtain  observations  of  the  level  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and 
of  the  Dead  Sea  at  difl'erent  periods  of  the  year.  There  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  there  is  a 
settled  population.  In  the  case  of  the  Dead  Sea  I  would  suggest 
that  a  mark  be  cut  on  the  rocks  near  'Ain  Feslika,  or  at  some 
convenient  point,  at  a  measured  height  of  8  or  10  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water  on  November  1st,  when  it  is  at  its  lowest,  and 
that  the  level  of  the  water  with  reference  to  this  ii:ark  be 
measured  at  the  end  of  each  month  of  the  i-ainy  season.  I  would 
also  suggest  that  travellers  be  asked  to  send  to  the  Fund  notes  on 
the  level  of  the  lake  with  reference  to  the  drift-wood  which  marks 
th(!  high-water  line,  and  the  dates  of  their  visits.  I  liope,  too, 
that  the  boats  on  the  Lower  Jordan  may  be  utilised  for  making 
soundings,  and  for  barometric  observations  at  dilTerent  points  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake. 
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Note  by  Sir  Charles  Warrex. 

I  quite  agree  with  this  paper,  niul  tb.ough  I  think  there  is 
volcanic  action  at  work  about  the  lake,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
affects  the  annual  variation  of  level  of  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  I  attribute  to  the  varying  amount  of  rainfall  or  snow 
balanced  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 


SPORT    AMONG    THE    BEDAWIN. 
By  W.  E.  Jf.nnixgs-Bramley,  Esq. 

Every  Bedawi  is  a  sportsman  both  from  taste  and  necessity. 
A  day  after  gazelle,  ibex,  or  hai-e  means  not  only  a  day's  keen 
enjoyment,  bat  a  possible  change  in  the  monotonous  daily  diet  of 
bread  and  water  which,  except  on  rare  occasions  such  as  a  festival 
or  the  treating  of  guests,  must  be  his. 

The  sport  of  Sinai  par  excellence  is  ibex  hunting.  The  ibex, 
called  by  the  Bedawin  Jatcl,  or  more  locally  Seid  (male,  Beden),  is 
found  on  almost  all  the  hills  of  Sinai.  High  hills,  such  as  Jebel 
Ruram,  Jebel  e!-Haisie,  or  the  hills  of  Kadus,  lying  furthest  off 
the  caravan  roads,  afford  the  best  sport. 

Every  Bedawi  is  a  sportsman  at  heart,  as  I  have  said,  but 
some  can  only  take  a  day  when  travelling  to  and  from  neigh- 
bouring towns  to  fetch  ihe  necessary  provision  of  corn,  Avhilst 
others  make  ibex  hunting  their  business.  The  latter  are  generally 
members  of  large  families,  who  can  spare  them  and  provide  meal 
for  the  tent,  usually  men  who,  having  better  rifles  than  the 
rest — a  Remington,  perhaps,  or  a  Martini — are  better  equipped  for 
the  purpose. 

Ibex  are  sometimes  stalked  and  shot  from  behind  stone  butts 
raised  for  the  purpose  near  water  or  close  to  feeding  grounds  ; 
but  the  usual  way  is  to  hunt  them  with  dogs — a  breed  called 
Dirra,  originally,  I  believe,  a  cross  between  the  greyhound, 
Slooge,  and  the  pariah  dog.  Two  of  these  are  taken  by  the 
huntsman  and,  as  soon  as  the  ibex  is  seen,  let  loose.  They  chase 
it  up  to  some  peak,  where  the  huntsman  can  follow  until  near 
enough  to  get  a  certain  shot. 
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You-Jg  ibex  and  gazelle  a  few  days  old  are  followed  up  by 
the  spoor  and  easily  caught,  for  dnrir.g  the  day  the  females 
leave  their  young  curled  up  in  spots  in  v/hich  it  is  easy  enough 
to  catch  them  when  you  have  tracked  them  down.  The  full-grown 
gazelle  is  always  stalked,  the  hunter  crawling  from  bush  to  bush 
until  he  is  near  enough  to  shoot  them  with  a  shot-gun.  Some- 
times, but  not  often,  the  gazelles  are  driven  towards  a  pre- 
concerted spot. 

Hare,  which  abound  in  Sinai,  are  generally  shot  when  asleep 
under  a  bush — an  Arab's  eyes  are  wonderful  in  discovering  them. 
Any  little  bush  affords  shade  enough  for  a  form,  and  a  hare 
once  asleep  will  allow  you  to  approach  to  within  a  very  short 
distance.  This  year  I  saw  a  hare  caught  in  a  manner  which  was 
quite  novel  to  me.  I  was  walking  along  one  morning  with  my  man 
Salem,  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  hare  a  minute  before, 
and  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  "I  shall  call  Hameed,"  he 
said,  "  and  catch  it."  While  waiting  for  Hameed,  who  Avas  some 
little  way  beliind  Avith  the  camels,  he  busied  himself  breaking  off 
several  long  bi-anches  of  rattan  (?  rethem),  twisting  back  the  spines 
and  tying  them  round  until  they  looked  like  small  brooms.  Of  these 
brooms  he  made  six ;  then  Hameed  having  come  up,  was  given 
three,  the  other  man  keeping  three.  The  camels  were  turned 
loose,  and  I  took  my  gnn  in  case  their  method  of  catching  the 
hare  should  not  be  successful,  although  they  never  doubted  it 
would  be.  The  two  men  thereupon  started  walking  hand-in-hand 
towards  the  hare,  stepping  high  and  with  infinite  cnre  to  make  no 
noise.  Suddenly  I  saw  them  throw  the  twigs  they  held  one  after 
another,  and  then  Salem  flung  himself  down  and  in  a  second  or 
two  jumped  up  hare  in  hand.  They  then  explained  to  me  the 
stratagem.  Hares,  they  told  me,  often  sleep  neai'  jutting-out 
rocks,  so  that  in  case  of  being  attacked  by  birds  fif  prey  they 
may  creep  under  the  rock  for  protection.  When  the  twigs  are 
thrown  beside  it,  tlie  first  instinct  of  the  hare,  starting  out  of  its 
sleep,  is  to  seek  safety  under  the  rock.  The  twigs  imitate  in  a 
way  tho  sound  of  u  stiiking  hawk  lushing  through  the  air,  and 
the  man,  throwing  himself  over  the  spot,  easily  catches  it.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  I  first  ate  liare  cooked  in  its  skin,  the  receipt 
for  which  most  excellent  dish  T  have  given  elsewhere. 

Hawking  is  another  vciy  favourite  Arab  sj)ort,  but,  from 
perfconal  experience,  1  can  only  speak  of  the  methods  employed 
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by  the  "Western  Arabs.  I  have  been  told  by  an  old  Arab  sent 
to  Syria  by  Haleem  Pasha,  that  the  only  noticeable  differences 
between  Western  and  Eastern — Magharba  and  ]Misherga — are 
these:  that  the  latter  name  each  bird  as  they  would  Iheir  Sellaig 
or  gazelle  hounds,  and  that  they  use  the  Baas  (goshawk),  which 
is  very  rarely  seen  in  Egypt. 

The  native  names  of  tlie  hawks  and   the  game  each  variety 
hunts  are  as  follows  :  — 


Saker    ? 
Saker    $ 

Peregrine    ? 


.o>s!^     JL^  Sagger  el  Eur 


/,•;•;  Zoozoori , 


tLvj>-.ol-i)    Shaheenie,  if  in  its- 
first  year's  plu- 
mage, brown  . . 
Farh-Shaheen  if  in 
blue  plumage. . 

Tini 


Peregrine    $ 

Barbarv  falcon  (classed 
by  Arabs    as    Black 


e-UJr 


V^> 


Karak 


J 


Gazelle  and  bare. 
Hare. 

The  peregrine,  wiiicli 
bv  nature  prefers 
•winged  game,  is 
y  iiiostlj  used  for  hare 
by  the  Arabs,  bnt 
occasionally  it  is 
trained,  as  with  us, 
for  duck. 


Peregrine)  . . 

••> 

Cotrea. 

Lanner     ?      .. 

•  •                    •  « 

Farha    or 

Farha 

Gt'sh    . . 

' ' 

The  female,  if  a  fine 
bird,  is  vised  for 
hare. 

Lanner     $      .. 

Tarashone 

Kai-ely  caught  unless 
by  accident.  Is  let 
loose  or  used  to  trap 
the  Saker. 

Sparrow-hawk 

/*^}^jij^ 

BusJieelc  . . 

•  • 

Quail. 

The  only  species  I  have  found  nesting  in  the  country  is  the 
lanner.  I  have  been  told  that  peregrine  nest  also  there,  but  I 
believe  this  can  be  but  rarely,  as  they  are  birds  of  passage, 
arriving  in  September  or  thereabouts  and  leaving  by  March. 

The  Arabs  have  different  methods  of  catching  the  birds  they 
require  for  training.  To  catch  the  saker,  for  instance,  a  peregrine 
(^  or  lanner  (^  is  taken  and  its  eyes  sewn  up.  Then  a  bundle  of 
nooses,  horsehair,  and  feathers  is  attached  to  one  of  its  legs,  and  the 
falconer  carries  it  off  to  wherever  he  may  haA-e  seen  a  saker 
falcon.  He  may  be  pretty  sure  of  finding  the  bird  he  is  looking 
for  if  he  has  marked  the  spot,  for  the   saker  generally  remains 
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about  the  same  place  for  some  time,  usually  clioosiug  open 
f^round  with  small  bushes,  as  its  principal  food  is  desert  rats. 
Once  the  falcouer  has  marked  the  saker  he  wishes  to  catch,  sitting- 
perhaps  on  some  mound,  he  approaches  it  diagonally,  and  when 
close  to  it  throws  up  the  bird  he  carries,  which,  although  blinded 
for  the  time,  will  fly  some  distance.  Genei'ally  the  saker,  taking 
what  he  sees  in  the  other  bird's  claws  to  be  food,  chases  it  and 
grabs  at  the  bundle  of  snares  and  feathers,  when  his  claws  get 
entangled,  and  after  a  struggle  the  two  birds  come  tumbling  down 
to  the  ground  together. 

Another  favourite  way  of  catching  both  peregrine  and  lanner 
is   the  following : — Tlie  fulcone]-  chooses  a  strong    pigeon  and  a 


<^C^^ 


rijreoii  witli  saddie  on  its  back. 


Saddle. 


good  flyer.  This  bird  is  saddled  with  a  snare,  made  by  the 
falconer,  which  will  be  better  undeistood  by  reference  to  the 
accompajiying  illustration.  It  is  made  with  four  plaits  of  twine 
into  which  many  nooses  of  horseh:iir  arc  i'astened.  These  four 
plaits  are  attached  at  one  end  to  a  sharp  straight  Iiit  of  wood,  which 
keeps  them  apart  at  the  proper  distance,  and  at  the  otlier  to  a 
loop,  through  which  the  pigeon's  licad  is  passed.  13  are  the  loops 
for  the  wings  of  the  pigeon.  A  and  iJ  hohl  the  snare  in  position 
on  tlie  pigeon's  back.  There  arc  also  two  strings,  C,  Avith  loops, 
wliich  are  passed  round  the  pigeon's  legs.  The  ball  of  string,  D, 
is  attached  to  the  piece  of  wood  iiml  unwinds  as  soon  as  the  pigeon 
begins  to  fly.     The  falconer,  pigeon  in  hand,  gradually  approaches 
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the  peregrine  or  lanner,  getting  as  close  to  it  as  lie  thinks 
possible  without  frigliteniug  it.  He  then  throws  up  the  pigeon, 
which,  after  flying  a  little  distance,  comes  down  Aveighted  by  the 
ball  oi:  string  that,  partly  unwound,  is  bobbing  on  the  ground - 
after  it.  The  hawk  strikes  the  pigeon,  entangles  his  claws  in  the 
horsehair  nooses  on  the  saddle,  and  is  easily  caught.  I  have  found 
this  very  successful. 

Sometimes  the  falconer,  having  found  out  the  roosting  place 
of  a  peregrine,  generally  the  branch  of  a  palm  tree,  will  attach 
thereto  a  long  line  of  nooses,  running  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  branch.     Birds  are  sometimes  caught  in  this  w^ay. 

For  the  Basheek  or  Sparrow-hawk  a  quite  different  method  is 
employed.  A  very  fine  net,  such  as  those  used  for  casting  by 
fishermen,  is  dyed  green.  This  the  falconer  stretches  between  two 
i-ows  of  lemon  ti-ees  in  some  lemon  grove  in  which  he  has  seen  a 
sparrow-hawk  sheltering  during  the  heat  of  the  day — a  very 
common  habit  of  sparrow-hawks.  The  net  is  stretched  from  the 
groand  upwards  to  about  the  height  of  a  man,  as  the  sparrow-hawk 
almost  always  when  disturbed  drops  off  the  branch  on  w^hich  it 
has  been  perching  and  flies  along  the  ground.  Once  the  falconer 
has  ,put  up  the  net,  which  he  does  behind  the  bird,  he  makes  a 
wide  circle  and,  approaching  from  the  other  side,  walks  straight 
down  the  avenue  w^ith  his  face  towards  the  bird,  and  the  net 
which  is  behind  it.  If  the  bird  behaves  as  he  expects,  and  it 
does  very  often,  it  flies  away  from  him  and  into  the  net,  in 
which  it  gets  sufliciently  entangled  to  allow  him  to  come  up  and 
catch  it. 

The  Bedawin  methods  for  training  hawks  are  not  precisely  the 
same  as  the  European.  The  hood  they  use  is  not  unlike  the 
Dutch  hood,  but  it  is  made  of  soft  leather  sufficiently  wide  to  pass 
easily  over  the  bird's  head.  When  once  on  it  is  drawn  together 
at  the  back  by  two  thin  thongs  passed  in  and  out  of  the  leather 
instead  of  having  a  V-shaped  slit  at  the  back  drawn  together 
■with  straps.  The  illustrations  show  this  cleai'ly.  The  swivels  to 
which  the  jesses  are  attached  are  very  roughly  made  of  wood. 
The  jess  is  generally  plaited  camels'  hair,  with  just  a  piece  of 
leather  round  the  bird's  leg. 

Bells  would  be  of  no  use  in  the  desert,  so  none  arc  used  ;  but 
when  after  quail,  which  generally  rise  out  of  standing  crops,  a. 
length  of  thread,  at  the  end  of  which  is  tied  a  blob  of  cotton,  is 
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attached  to  tbe  liawk's  leg.     This  answers  the  purpose  of  bell  by 
showing  where  the  bird  is. 

The  main  difference  in  the  actual  training  is  that  with    the 
Arabs  the  haAvk  is  always  flown  from  the  wrist,  and  never  taught 


A.  Arab  liooil  when  laid  out  ll:it 


B.  Hood  drawn  together. 


Jesses.— A  is  a  stick  pas-sod  tlirougli  \hr  holr  n.    li.      The  jesses  are 
passed  tlirough  holes  ii:  V.  and   li.d    in   knots   uinhTneath. 

to  wait  on.  Tlic  Arab  sows  up  tlu-  eyes  of  the  Imwk  by  first 
passing  a  needle  and  thread  of  cotton  through  the  lower  eyelids  and 
drawing  them   nj)  so  as   to   close  the  eyes  and  tlien   tying  them 
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together.  He  leaves  them  thus  for  three  clays,  daring  which 
time  he  continually  hoods  and  uuhoods  the  bird  and  handles  it 
generally,  going  through,  in  fact,  very  much  the  same  practice  as 
with  the  Roofter  hood  in  Europe.  Once  the  hawk  has  quieted 
down,  lie  cuts  the  thread  and  spits  into  its  eyes,  the  saliva  allaying, 
they  say,  any  irritation  that  may  have  been  caused  by  the  threads 
— irritation  which  often  causes  matter  to  form  and  swells  up  the 
eyelids.  Imping,  which  is  done  with  a  lemon  spill  and  string,  is 
necessarilv  very  rough  compared  to  the  work  done  with  proper 
needles.  The  falconer  now  continues  for  some  days  perpetually 
hooding  and  unhooding  until  the  bird  is  quite  broken  in  to  the 
lui'e.  Should  a  saker  be  in  course  of  ti'aining,  the  falconer  will 
now  catch  a  very  young  gazelle,  and  attach  either  to  its  head  or 
quarters,  according  to  the  spot  the  hawk  is  to  strike,  a  piece  of 
meat.  This  is  done  because  in  gazelle  hunting  two  birds  ai-e 
always  required,  and  each  must  be  trained  to  strike  in  a  different 
pai't  of  the  animal,  or  much  confusion,  some  fighting  between  the 
two  falcons,  and  pi'obably  the  escape  of  the  gazelle  would  ensue. 
Therefore  it  is  most  important  that  each  bird  should  be  trained 
for  just  the  work  it  has  to  do.  Once  the  saker  is  thoroughl}' 
accustomed  to  feeding  on  the  gazelle's  head,  saj',  he  is  flown  from 
a  distance  in  the  same  way  as  at  the  lure.  The  next  step  is  to 
kill  the  gazelle  after  they  have  flown  at  it. 

One  important  point  is  that  the  falcons  to  be  used  for  gazelle 
hunting  should  have  their  blocks  placed  near  the  spot  where  the 
sellage  or  gazelle  hounds  are  kept,  as  the  birds  must  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  dogs.  When  once  sufficiently  trained,  hawks  and 
hounds  are  taken  out  into  the  desert,  and  on  sighting  the  gazelle 
the  sakers  are  cast  off  and  the  gazelle  hounds  loosed  almost  at 
once,  the  huntsman,  if  he  is  wise,  not  moving  until  the  hawks 
have  seized  their  jircy,  when  he  can  gallop  up.  If  he  move  before, 
the  gazelle  will  take  alarm  before  the  hawk  has  seized  it. 

Hounds  are  not  necessary  in  hare  hunting,  but  may  be  useful 
in  helping  the  hawk  until  the  huntsman  can  come  up. 

The  best  method  of  ti-aining  hawks  for  hare  hunting,  the 
easiest  game  to  train  them  for,  is  to  set  them  on  a  rabbit  covered 
with  a  hare  skin,  which  protects  the  rabbit  from  the  claws  of  the 
bird.  The  bastick  and  sparrow-hawk  can  be  trained  for  sport, 
but  Arabs  do  not  often  use  them.  These  hawks  must  always  be 
thrown,  and  this  is  difficult  to  do  well,  and  if  not  done  well  is  sure 
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to  spoil  the  cbance  of  a  catch.     Yet  a  .skilful  thrower  may  easily 
get  a  hag  of  from  SO  to  40  quail  "with  one  of  these  hawks. 

A  saker  is  considered  past  work  and  let  loose  at  the  end  of  its 
fourth  season.  The  Arabs  say  that  by  that  time  the  plumage  has 
become  too  thin  to  serve  it  in  flying  properly.  The  peregrine  is 
only  kept  one  season,  and  is  of  no  value  unless  in  the  first  year's 
brown  plumage. 


NOTE    ON    THE     GREEK    INSCRIPTIONS     FOUND    AT 

TELL    SANDAHANNAH. 

By   Professor    Sayce,    LL.D. 

Thk  fragmentary  Greek  inscriptions  discovered  by  Dr.  Bliss 
are  certainly  charms  and  incantations,  like  those  in  fantastic 
characters  found   by   him   on  the   same   spot.       On  one  of  them 

we    have    the    words    (rw-i^pun'     k-ai     toi'?     ^f[oi's]     trK-aruXi'—ti'     (for 

^"fKnTdXei'Treif);  on  another  is  the  nam  3  of  Denietrios. 

The  jar-handle  with  the  name  of  Benaiah  (B-n-y-h-u) 
[AJzariah  ([E-]z-r-y-h-u)  is  interesting.  The  number  of  double 
names  which  occur  on  the  jar-handles  and  seals  of  the  early 
Jewish  period  is  carious.  It  points  to  the  modern  Arab  custom 
of  transforming  the  name  of  a  man's  father  into  a  surname, 
Mustafa  'Ali,  for  example,  being  "Mustafa,  the  son  of  'Ali." 
Similarly  Benaiah  Azariah  will  be  "  Benaiah,  the  son  of  Azariah." 
But  why  is  it  that  the  custom  is  ignored  in  the  Old  Testament  ? 


THE  ROCK-CUT  TOMBS  IN  WADY  ER-RABABT, 

JERUSALEM. 

By  R.  A.  Stkw.^ut  Macalister,  M.A. 

Tin;  concluding  portinn  of  this  paper  will  be  presented  in  the 
next  number  of  the  (Quarterly  Slaf.eme7it.  The  proof  sheets  of 
the  fir.^t  portion  were  lost  in  the  post,  and  in  eonsequonce  the 
fallowing  serious  niis])iint*5  appeal'  in  it  uncorrected  : — 
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234 

22  and  30 

Ei"p]io9 

E!'"^/rjt'09 

234 

38 

~'l 

ry 

238 

4  above 

cnt 

/noi'aaTiipiov 

/Lioi^affrrjptov 

238 

3  above  cut 

Veop^/iou 

Tcop^/iou  (szc). 

239 

6 

On  er-Rababi 

Ou.  er-Eababi 

241 

10 

Oeiaa 

6eiaa 

Also  on  p.  222,  transfer  the  "-,"  referring  to  the  second  foot- 
note,/j-o»i  after  "  date,"  line  five  from  commencement  of  article, 
to  after  "  only,"  two  lines  further  on. 


THE    MONASTIC    CEMETERIES    OF    THE    WADY 

ER-RABABI. 

By  Professor  Clekmont-Gaweau,  LL.D. 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  farther,  and  somewhat  impor- 
tant, conclusion  fi-om  the  copy  of  the  inscription  in  the  Wadj 
er-Rababi,  No.  18,  PI.  V,  pp.  236,  237,  where  I  propose  to  i-ead  :  — 

-|-  QijKii    (ia0epov<Tu    Tou 

('r/i'ou    2([^<]7[/oi'J 70? 

i'TToaopio 

"  Tomb  belonging   to  the   (Convent)  of  St.  Sergius  ,  .  .  the 

hyposorion " 

The  word  hyposorion  does  not  ojcur  in  the  lexicons,  but  it  is 
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frequently  found  in  funerary  epitaplis,  more  especially  in  Lycia,' 
■where  it  denotes  the  subterranean  floor  of  the  sepulchre  in  which 
the  slaves  belon<^ing  to  the  family  were  generally  buried.  This 
lower  floor,  perhaps,  still  exists  uninjured  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Wady  er-Rababi. 

The  Convent  oE  St.  Sergius  at  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  in  the 
Commemoratoriuin  cle  Casts  Dei,  the  compilation  of  which  apjjears 
to  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century.  The  same 
document  also  mentions  the  Convent  of  Sancta  Sion  and  that 
of  Sandus  Georgius,  the  names  of  which  recur  in  the  other 
inscriptions  from  the  group  of  monastic  cemeteries  in  the  Wady 
er-Rababi.  "NYe  have  hei'e  a  chronological  indication  for  the 
whole  epigraphic  group,  the  value  of  which  cannot  bo  mistaken. 

As  regards  the  topographical  observations  made  in  p.  230, 
Ave  should  remember  that  the  Convent  of  Juvenal,  the  position 
of  which  I  have  attempted  to  determine  in  a  memoir  referred 
to  by  the  Pere  Lagrange  and  Mr.  Macalister — if,  indeed,  it  is 
this  convent  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  inscription — was  not 
necessarily  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tomb  which 
belonged  to  it.  Different  convents  could  occupy  various  sites 
within  or  outside  Jerusalem,  while  their  respective  cemeteries 
Avere  grouped  together  in  the  same  region  of  the  AVady 
er-Rababi. 

Pari.«,  Jahj  24th,  1900. 


THE     COLLECTION     OF     BABYLONIAN-     TABLETS 
BELONGING  TO  JOSEPH  OEFORD,  ESQ. 

By  TiiKOPiiiLUs  G.  Pinches,  Esq. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  article  upon  these  documents  in  the 
July  Quarterly  Stalcmenf,  I  have  found  that  the  British  iMuscum 
tablet  89-10-14,  330,  is  a  duplicate  of  the  fourth  tablet  of  Mr. 
OtTord's  collection,  which  is  described  and  translated  on  pp.  204- 
2G8.  To  all  appearance  the  museum  tablet  is  either  an  ancient 
copy  or  a  first  di-aught  of  the  inscription,  and  not  the  ollicial  text, 
as  it  is  unprovided  with   the    seal  of  the   seller.      There  are  two 

'  Sec,  for  example,  the  inscriptions  in  Le  Ban  and  Wuddiiinton  :  "  Vojago 
Arjheolo-ique,"  >'o3.  127-',  1275,  lL'7S,  VllS),  Vim,  12H7,  1301,  &ic. 
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variants,  uamelv,  the  addition  of  >\-  ^]  >.f^'~~~^  >--^Mi  ^«Z/6a7ii7MHi 
or  knrhanifum,  "  iiablemished  (?)  "  after  parrafuin  akk  iditum, 
"  Akkadian  ewes,"  at  the  end  of  line  1,  and  the  writing  of  the 
name  of  Darius,  f  *^]^]  It  "^^  E^It  It  "^""H'  Da-a-ri-ia-a-wiis 
(instead  of  Da-a-ri-ia-wus)  iu  the  last  line  hut  one.  After  the 
character  for  king  in  the  last  line  the  text  is  completed  thus  : 
•^  V"  "V"  J^?  w  mdtdti,  "  and  countries."  The  first  of  these 
four  characters  is  naturally  superfluous,  or  else  it  should  come 
before  the  character  for  "  king,"  making  "  king  of  Bab3-lon,  king 
of  countries,"  or  "  king  of  Babylon  and  king  of  countries."  In 
addition  to  the  seal,  the  Aramaic  docket  is  also  wanting.  The 
style  of  the  writing  differs  slightly  from  that  of  Mr.  Oiford's 
copy,  and  the  lines  are  differently  divided.  In  a  blank  space 
are  some  erased  jottings  by  the  scribe. 


NOTE   ON   THE   WINGED   FIGURES   ON    THE   JAR- 
HANDLES    DISCOVERED    BY   DR.    BLISS. 

By  JcsEPH  Offord,  Esq. 

"With  regard  to  Dr.  Bliss's  jar-handle  stamj^s,  and  the  four- 
winged  S3'mbol,  the  way  in  which  these  symbols  get  reduced 
to  what  may  be  called  their  "  lowest  common  delineator  "  is  very 
remarkable.  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Bliss  has  noted  in  the  Quarterly 
Statements  that  what  the  symbol  really  expressed  is  a  deity,  and 
probably  Baal.  In  the  "  History  of  Art  in  Sardinia,  Judoea,"  &c., 
by  Pei'rot  and  Chipiez,  London,  1890,  vol.  i,  p.  o42.  is  a  figure 
of  a  Jewish  seal  of  "  Baalnathan,"  which  well  illus- 
tiates  this  {se".  Fig.  1).  In  reference  to  it  the 
authors  remark  : — ''  Althousrh  it  Avas  recovered  in 
Mesopotamia,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  been 
manufactured  by  a  Phoenician  artificer.  It  portrays 
a  god  with  the  attributes  that  we  sometimes  see 
about  Horns,  consisting  of  two  sets  of  wings  and 
a  serpent  in  either  hand.  A  double  horn  or  crescent, 
with  a  central  solar  disc,  and  a  snake  depending  on  each  side, 
are  about  his  head,  whilst  near  the  feet  the  divine  symbol,  the 
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Fig.  1. 
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'  eye  of  Osiris,'  is  repeated  twice.  The  inscription  '  Baalnatlian,' 
whom  Baal  gives,  i.e.,  given  by  Baal,  exactly  corresponds  with 
Jonathan,  whom  Jehovah  gives,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
latter  lah-Jehovah,  laveh,  is  replaced  by  Baal." 

In  a  footnote  the  authors  explain  that  the  seal  was  the 
property  of  a  Jew  (perhaps  of  one  who  had  forsaken  the  national 
God  and  had  embraced  the  Syrian  cult),  because  a  Phoenician 
would  have  used  "  liathon  "  instead  of  "  naathan,"  and  have  been 
called  "  Baaliathon."     They  continue  :  — 

"  The[se]  objects  were  probably  tolerated  on  accoiint  of  their 
characterless  appearance  ;  the  form  being  too  small  to  be  easily 
read,  was  not  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  true  God  ;  it  was 
impressed,  moreover,  on  clay  or  wax,  and  awoke  no  misgivings 
in  the  heart  of  the  true  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  Until  the 
reform  initiated  by  the  Prophets  reached  its  logical  conclusion, 
tearing  up  from  the  roots  time-honoured  customs  and  usages, 
figures  and  emblems  graven  on  seals  appeared  doubtless 
innocuous.  Many  an  Israelite  who  would  have  died  rather  than 
sacrifice  to  Moloch  or  Ashtoreth,  elected  of  a  dealer,  without 
a  qualm  of  conscience,  a  signet  having  a  sphinx  or  winged  disc 
exquisitely  outlined,  with  which  his  name  and  appellations  would 
be  associated,  the  former  being  considered  purely  decorative." 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  seal  Avhich  is  figured  in 
the  "Proceedings  of   the  Biblical  Archaeological  Society,"  1882,, 
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p.  54,  respecting  which  Ww.  late  Dr.  William  Wright  remarks 
that  it  may  belong  to  about  the  prc-exilic  period,  or  a  little 
later  {nee  Fig.  2). 
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